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IN THIS ISSUE 


PART 1 


Hsiao-tung Fei, professor of sociology at Na- 
tional Yunnan University, China, was a student 
of Malinowski, Park, and Radcliffe-Brown. He 
holds a Doctor’s degree from the University of 
London. He is well known in this country for his 
books Peasant Life in China and the recently 
published Earthbound China. At present, he is 
engaged in training students in China in 
methods of sociological research, under condi- 
tions of extraordinary hardship. His article in 
this issue, “Peasantry and Gentry,” is a de- 
scription of the present-day class structure of 
China and an interpretation of the role of each 
class in the process of Westernization. 


John H. Burma of the department of sociol- 
ogy, Grinnell College, has specialized in the 
study of race relations for some years and has 
written a number of monographs on the subject. 
His article in this issue, “The Measurement of 
Negro ‘Passing,’ ” is a careful inquiry into an 
elusive area of life upon which little authorita- 


tive data has as yet been published. 


Samuel M. Strong of the department of 
sociology at the University of Nebraska is en- 
gaged on a study of nationality and racial 
minorities in the United States. His article in 
this issue, ‘“Negro-White Relations as Reflected 
in Social Types,”’ is his second contribution to 
this Journal on the subject of racial attitudes. 
In it he describes some of the epithets commonly 
used by Negroes to characterize relationships 
to the world of white men and distinguishes the 
attitudes of the upper and lower classes toward 
these social types. 


Gwynne Nettler of the department of sociol- 
ogy at the University of Washington is chiefly 
interested in the formation of attitudes. Eliza- 
beth Havely Golding, who was one of his stu- 
dents, was until recently a personnel technician 
in the Oregon Merit System Council. Their 
article, ““The Measurement of Attitudes toward 


the Japanese in America,” presents a method of 
using a control group in testing attitudes. It will 
be of interest both to students of race relations 
and of statistical technique. 


L. L. Thurstone of the University of Chicago 
has written a comment on the article with a 
brief statement of the history of attitude meas- 
urement. 


Lieutenant Albert K. Cohen is at present In- 
formation and Education Officer in Manila. Be- 
fore entering the Army, he was a teaching fellow 
in the department of sociology at Indiana Uni- 
versity and later the psychologist at Indiana 
Boys’ School. “An Evaluation of “Themes’ and 
Kindred Concepts,” which appears in this issue, 
is his critique of an article by Morris Edward 
Opler of Claremont Colleges, which appeared in 
the Journal in November, 1945. Professor 
Opler’s rejoinder follows. 


PART 2 


With this issue, the Editors are presenting to 
each subscriber to the Journal a complimentary 
copy of Ta Chen’s Population in Modern China. 
This work marks the beginning of modern 
census-taking in a country which contains one- 
fifth of the world’s population and which has 
never had a published census. The book con- 
tains the basic tables on age, sex ratio, and other 
characteristics of a single large region. It in- 
cludes estimates of the whole Chinese people 
and considers the bearing of demography on the 
problems of population policy, the land bal- 
ance, and modern China’s relations with the 
world. 

Ta Chen, professor of sociology at Tsing Hua 
University, Kunming, and director of the 
Chinese Institute of Census Research, is one of 
the few men who can speak with authority on 
Chinese demography. He is the author of eight 
books on population, labor, and social condi- 
tions, several of which have been translated. He 
holds a Ph.D. from Columbia University and 
has written several reports for the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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American Foundations for Social Welfare 


By Shelby M. Harrison and F. Emerson Andrews. Fresh 
observations on the place of foundations in American life, 
together with a descriptive directory of 505 existing founda- 
tions. Just published. $2.00 


Technology and Livelihood 


By Mary L. Fleddérus and Mary van Kleeck. ‘‘ This excellent 
book brings together in one volume some of the most perti- 
nent facts about our industrial economy.’’—Political Science 
Quarterly. $1.25 


Handicrafts of the Southern Highlands 


By Allen H. Eaton. Again available is this ‘thorough, sym- 
pathetic, and delightful study of the handicrafts of the 
Southern Highlands bound in so worthy a setting of cover, 
print, and illustration.’’—Mountain Life and Work. $3.50 


Your Community 


By Joanna C. Colcord. ‘‘A guide for community study, a 
sound comprehensive framework on which to erect essential 
social data, and an invaluable reference for day-to-day prob- 
lems.’’—Survey. $1.00 


Law Training in Continental Europe 


By Eric F. Schweinburg. This study points up significant 
differences in European and American legal training, with 
important implications for training for the public services in 
the United States. $1.00 


From your bookseller, or from 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


130 EAST 22nd STREET NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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ADOLESCENCE AND YOUTH. The Process of Maturing. 
By Paut H. Lanpts, State College of Washington. 479 pages, $3.75 


This books shifts the perspective from the internal mechanisms which presumably provoke 
adjustment problems, to the social structure which impinges upon the organism. It is based on 
the assumption that adolescents and youth in contemporary society experience difficulty™in 
attaining maturity primarily in three fields: the moral, the marital, and the economic. Recog- 
nizing not one social world but three, the author treats of the problems of adolescents and youth 
in urban, town, and rural society. 


CRIME: CAUSES AND CONDITIONS 


By Hans von Hentie, Formerly Professor of Criminology, University of Bonn, Germany. 
McGraw-Hill Publications in Sociology. In press 


In this important forthcoming book an internationally known authority makes a distinctive 
contribution to the literature of sociology, presenting an exceptionally thorough, well docu- 
mented, and comprehensive treatment of the factors which condition and shape criminal be- 
havior. Since crime is largely a social phenomenon, and since the book is designed to introduce 
students to the main problems of criminology, stress has been laid on the criminogeneous opera- 
tion of social forces. 


INDUSTRY AND SOCIETY 
By Wiutu1am F. Wayrs, Assistant Professor of Sociology, The University of Chicago. 
In press 
Representing a new approach to the subject, this book views the personnel problems of industry 
in terms of the structure of American society, rather than that of the individual. It explains some 


of the most serious maladjustments within the industrial system and presents a scheme of 
analysis which is essential to understanding and to effective action in this field. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


By The Reverend Epcar Scumrepe.er, O0.S.B., Director, Family Life Bureau, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D.C. 285 pages, $1.80 


This new book is the first Catholic secondary school textbook that brings together the Chris- 
tian viewpoint on marriage and the sociology of the family as developed today. It combines 
scientific sociological findings on the family with the principles and concepts of marriage as set 
forth in the encyclical of Pope Pius XI on Christian Marriage. 
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By PROFESSOR TA CHEN 


Professor of sociology at Tsing Hua University, Kunming, and director 
of the Institute of Census Research, Professor Ta Chen is the world's lead- 
ing authority on the demography of China—a country which contains one- 
fifth of the people of the world and which has never had a published cen- 
sus. This volume is not a census, however; it is a detailed study of a large 
area with the basic tables on age, sex ratio, and other characteristics of 
its people. The work includes estimates of the whole Chinese population 
and a consideration of the bearing of the demography on the pressing prob- 
lems of population policy, the land balance, and modern China's relations 
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In interior China the village folk are still farming with old techniques, are eco- 
nomically more or less self-sufficient, and are imbued with the traditional virtue 
of contentment. Population is dense, 400 persons per square mile, and resources 
are limited. This study analyzes the basic problem of how the villagers in in- 
terior China live on the land, and gives concrete illustrations of the tragedy of 
unemployment implicit in a rural agricultural system where the level of tech- 
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hands of those who will decide the pattern of China’s industrial development in 
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PEASANTRY AND GENTRY: AN INTERPRETATION OF CHINESE 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND ITS CHANGES 


HSIAO-TUNG FEI 


ABSTRACT 


Peasantry and gentry form relatively rigid social classes in Chinese society. The peasants farm the 
gentry’s land and their rents support the gentry in leisure. The function of the gentry is local administration. 
Since the rigors of government may always be mitigated by friendship, every peasant family hopes to 
educate a son into the gentry and official life and thus secure for itself a friend at court. The gentry, 
being educated, are the logical carriers of Western cultural innovation; but they are noncommercial and see 
no gain in Westernization. The innovators, in reality, are social outcasts who have lost their traditional 
status and lead a socially irresponsible life in the treaty ports. This class of compradors is a new element, 





usurping what would have been the gentry’s role in acculturation. 


The polarization of the rich and the poor 
gives birth to a social dichotomy common 
in many advanced communities. Benjamin 
Disraeli used “‘The Two Nations” as the 
alternative title for his Sybil, a story describ- 
ing the social life in nineteenth-century 
England. That describes our traditional 
China equally well. Probably more than 80 
per cent of the Chinese are peasants. They 
are poor but they are economically produc- 
tive. In a country in which industry and 
commerce are not yet fully developed, the 
peasants are the sole producers. Those who 
stay at the peak of the social pyramid are 
the leisure class—the gentry—a minority 
who live on rent collected from the peasants. 
Wealth and poverty create not only an eco- 
nomic difference which separates the rich 
from the poor but a social gulf between the 
two classes as well. The people thus sepa- 
rated carry on their lives differently. The 
upper class live in a more elaborate struc- 
ture of social relations and are more sophisti- 


cated and more articulate. They are usually 
considered as the cultured group, while the 
majority of the population, engaged in the 
hard work of production, leaves little im- 
pression on observers and little trace in his- 
torical documents. When the historians ex- 
alt or condemn the Greeks or the Romans, 
they have in mind only the warriors and the 
philosophers. Is it not also true that China 
has been praised and criticized according to 
that China which is found in Western 
museums, exhibited in art galleries, and de- 
scribed by writers of best-sellers? The China 
so represented comprises only the minority, 
the leisured gentry. A fair view of China, 
however, should include both the poor and 
the rich and the relation between them. 


I 


Peasantry, the key toward understanding 
China, is a way of living, a complex of 
formal organization, individual behavior, 
and social attitudes, closely knit together for 
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the purpose of husbanding land with simple 
tools and human labor. Peasants are settled 
and sedentary. Growth of population on 
limited resources puts the law of diminish- 
ing returns in effective operation. Cultiva- 
tion of land tends to be intensified. Minute 
care of the soil and delicate application of 
human labor hinder the utilization of im- 
proved tools. Standard of living lowers as 
population increases. Animal labor becomes 
uneconomical. Highly developed applica- 
tion of human skill in handling soil and 
crops yields a return only sufficient for a 
bare existence. When work is mainly done 
by hands and feet, the advantage of division 
of work is reduced. Extensive organization 
in such enterprises gives no appreciable 
profit but rather complicates human rela- 
tions. This accounts for the fact that among 
the peasant society the basic group is usual- 
ly small. 

The smallness of the co-operative group 
is characteristic of peasantry. Peasants, un- 
like nomads, live in settled communities. 
They are nonaggresive because, on the one 
hand, extension of land beyond the ability 
of cultivation means little to them, and, on 
the other, living in a rural environment, 
they face no immediate threat of innovation 
or invasion. Security is a matter of course. 
There seems to be no necessity for any 
militant organization on a large scale. 

This is perhaps one reason why the family 
is so predominant in the structure of social 
organization in a peasant community. The 
family in a peasant community is a suf- 
ficient unit to provide the necessary and 
minimum social co-operation in everyday 
economic pursuits. Such co-operation is 
maintained by, or rather an extension of, 
another main task of the human race, that 
of reproduction. The mutual reinforcement 
of the related functions of life achieves a 
strong solidarity. 

The small size of the basic social unit 
seems quite contrary to the popular concep- 
tion of the Chinese social structure. It is 
often believed that in China the family 
unit is large. There are big houses in which 
a large number of kin live together, but this 


is found only in the gentry. Among Chinese 
peasants, the basic social unit is numerical- 
ly small and is mainly composed of parents 
and children. Evidences from various studies 
in rural China show no exception. The aver- 
age varies from four to six persons. How- 
ever, from the point of view of structure, the 
basic group among the Chinese peasants is 
more than a family, as defined by anthro- 
pologists. It sometimes includes children 
who have grown up and married. I have 
called it the “expanded family.’* If the 
principle of expansion carries far, the re- 
sult will be a clanlike big house, as seen 
among the gentry; but among peasants 
such expansion is limited. As a rule, lateral 
expansion—brothers continuing to live to- 
gether after marriage—is rare and unstable. 
The usual practice is that the aged parents 
stay with one of the married sons. Without 
any social provision for the old, it seems 
very natural that the parents should be 
taken care of by their son. 

In a mobile community, nomadic or in- 
dustrial, an individual has his own locus. 
He moves about by himself and acquires his 
social status on his own behalf. But for a 
settled peasant, it seems that all his activi- 
ties are bound to the group. The family is a 
self-sufficient and self-supporting group, in 
which he maintains his existence and per- 
petuates his kind. It is the center from which 
his relations, kinship, local, and professional, 
ramify. The singularism in extension of 
social relations differs in principle from the 
pluralism in modern society. Individuals in 
such a structure are counted only as mem- 
bers of a certain family. 

The traditional ideology in China sup- 
presses individualism in favor of familism. 
The meaning, or value, of the individual’s 
existence is defined by its being a link in 
the chain of social continuity which is con- 
cretely conceived in terms of descent. The 
most important task of a man is to continue 
the family line. Of the three traditional 
charges against an undutiful son, the failure 

* Peasant Life in China: A Field Study of Country 


Life in the Yangtze Valley (New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1939). 
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in giving offspring comes first. The interest 
of the group is paramount even in such 
affairs as in modern society are strictly 
private. The collective responsibility of 
family members in social contributions or 
offenses has only recently been abolished by 
law, though it still persists in practice. 
Fathers will be held responsible for the 
crime committed by their children. Wives 
and sons are often killed solely because their 
husbands and fathers are revolutionists. 
Even now district (county) jails are full of 
prisoners who have committed no crime 
other than the fact that some of their family 
members happen to be deserters from the 
army. I am not certain whether such im- 
prisonment is lawful, but this is the practice 
and no legitimate protests have been made. 
For the present purpose, I am taking it as a 
living evidence of the collectiveness of the 
family group and the nonrecognition of the 
individual as such in social responsibility. 

The same principle is found in the part 
played by the family in wider organizations. 
In community organization the family, not 
the individual, is the unit. In practice the 
basic constituents of a local government are 
families. Local assemblies are represented 
by family heads; local taxes are collected 
from families. The family thus is a civic 
unit. Few have questioned the validity of 
the family basis of civic society, although 
democracy in the modern sense is essentially 
a recognition of equal rights among indi- 
viduals. Thus in Western democracies indi- 
viduals enter the civic society directly and 
the family has no place in the political struc- 
ture. It is interesting to note that, when 
modern civic structure is introduced to 
China, the traditional form persists. The 
family still supersedes the individual. 

The family is thus the basic unit in the 
social structure of rural China. From this 
basis larger organizations are formed, but 
on the whole these are not strong. The peas- 
ants recognize kinship. They gather on cere- 
monial occasions and help each other when 
they are in need. But it is rare to find wider 
kinship organizations of a permanent nature 
among the peasants, and even mutual obli- 


gations among the relatives are not pro- 
nounced. In local organizations, neighbor- 
hood is universal. But as I have seen in the 
villages near Lake Tai, each house counts 
five families on either side of it as its neigh- 
bors. In Yunnan, however, neighborhood 
forms a permanent group and possesses a 
common temple. The function of the 
neighborhood is limited to ceremonial as- 
sistance and recreation. When we come to 
the village organization, we find that it is 
not organized by the peasants alone but by 
the gentry as well. It is, in fact, a rule of the 
gentry over the peasants. As far as the 
peasants are concerned, social organization 
stops at the loosely organized neighborhood. 
In the traditional structure, peasants live 
in small cells, which are the families, without 
strong ties between the cells. They carry on 
productive work in this kind of small co- 
operative group. They maintain their own 
subsistence and at the same time support 
the living of those who occupy higher 
positions in the social structure. 


Il 


The chief occupation of the Chinese peo- 
ple as a nation is agriculture, and they de- 
pend on land for their living. As population 
increases, less fertile land can be utilized. 
Gradually there emerges a class of land- 
owners who can afford to live without work- 
ing on the land while they still enjoy the 
benefits of the land on account of their 
privileges as owners. This can be done 
either by employing farm laborers to work 
for them or by renting the land to tenants. 
The rise of a nonlaboring rentier class is an 
important step in the evolution of an 
agrarian community. 

Farm work under primitive technique is 
drudgery. It is quite conceivable that those 
who can afford to live without being en- 
gaged in hard work will do so even at the 
expense of their standard of living. It seems 
that there are two ways of reducing the 
painful experience in productive pursuits: 
either to improve tools and utilize animal 
and natural power or to shift the burden to 
others. The first is exploitation of nature 
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and the second is exploitation of man. In 
an agrarian community, when the popula- 
tion has increased to such a huge size as in 
China, the cost of human labor becomes 
even lower than animal labor. Under such 
circumstances, the first way is blockaded. 
It is small surprise to see that the tools used 
by the Chinese peasants of today are very 
much similar to those excavated from an- 
cient archeological sites. Wooden wheels, an 
old invention, can be seen in their most 
primitive form on village roads, and even 
these are not extensively used. Loads are 
carried on human shoulders with the as- 
sistance of a pole. Exploitation of man is 
the only choice that one can make to avoid 
physical toil in getting a living. 

I venture to think that the indulgence in 
physical comfort in the form of avoiding 
any sort of labor, which finds its highest ex- 
pression in opium-smoking, is a reaction of 
the peasantry against hardship. Sharp con- 
trasts of this kind are often observed in all 
cultures. Among the starving mass, the 
value of food is always exalted; the most ex- 
travagant cookery and exotic recipes are al- 
ways found in poverty-stricken nations; 
the reckless and lavish maharajas vie with 
each other in gastronomical display in a 
famished India. Under the most strict code 
of sexual relations, periodic license is custo- 
mary. When a long-suppressed desire be- 
comes realizable, it drives the fortunate 
few unscrupulous. An unduly heightened 
value usually arises from the negation of the 
popular practice and normal discipline. The 
elevation from the common order becomes 
the goal of the common people. The hard- 
working Chinese peasant looks toward 
leisure and comfort with unusual eagerness. 
The denial by the laboring class of its own 
importance is expressed in the generally ac- 
cepted popular saying, as first epigram- 
matically pronounced by Mencius: “Those 
who earn their living by labor are destined 
to be ruled.” The self-abdication of the 
laboring class as the master of their own 
destiny is the foundation of a social dichot- 
omy—a leisure class on top of hard-working 


peasants. 


There is a social necessity for the gentry 
to develop a more elaborate social structure 
for themselves. The economic basis for their 
class is rent. It is a privilege which has to be 
protected by political power. Mencius’ dic- 
tum has to be read in the sense that, in a 
community essentially agrarian, unless those 
who do not earn their living by labor can 
rule the peasants, their position is not 
secure. It is because an economically unpro- 
ductive class living upon privileges is po- 
litically vulnerable. For the sake of security, 
the gentry has to be better organized. Better 
organization spells power. Gentry as a class 
differs from peasantry both in kinship and 
in local organizations. 

I have said that among the peasants the 
basic social co-operative group is small. 
Among the gentry it is different. Big kin- 
ship groups are found. Peasants earn their 
living mainly by their own efforts. They 
work and they live. The sense of independ- 
ence is strong. Although the Chinese 
peasants usually live with their parents who 
are too old to work and depend on the 
younger generation for support, the rule of 
the old is not deep-rooted. An adult son who 
tills the land and brings back necessities for 
the household is not living under the thumb 
of his father. But when a person does not 
earn his living by his own labor but depends 
on rent, the situation is different. An ab- 
sentee landowner needs political power for 
his protection. In holding their privilege, 
the gentry are militant, as they must be. To 
be politically powerful and influential, the 
organization of the gentry has to be big and 
strong. Division of the household and inde- 
pendence of the young, as very frequently 
seen among the peasants, are definitely 
disintegrative forces and will weaken the 
group solidarity. In the town where I was 
reared, I was familiar with a number of big 
houses, each a colony of a number of de- 
pendent families, under the rule of a power- 
ful and centralized authority. The head of 
the house holds the power in financial and 
social matters, maintaining the discipline of 
the members and enforcing the family laws. 
Some of them even have their own law 
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courts. Patriarchy works out in its full 
strength. The son refers to his father before 
others as “‘the terrible old one,” which he 
literally is. He enjoys no intimacy with his 
father, who seldom laughs in front of his 
children. A good description of the patri- 
archal relation is found in the novel The 
Dream of the Red Chamber. 

A big house is an empire by itself. The 
members, like subjects, live under the rule 
and whim of the patriarch. They know no 
independence until they themselves are 
promoted to the position of a ruler. They 
depend upon their house for their living; 
their career is determined by the house; 
for whatever they are worth the house is 
solely responsible. By such a strong kinship 
organization, the political power of the 
house in the larger community is secured. 
The members, even the servants, of the 
house enter the power structure of the na- 
tion with facility. The position they hold in 
the government in turn supports the privi- 
lege of the house, and their economic basis 
is thus guaranteed. 

As the size of the house grows, genera- 
tion after generation (the idea being that 
five generations should live under the same 
roof), the tension within the organization 
grows, too. Once an emperor questioned a 
patriarch by what means he ruled his house 
successfully. The latter answered by writing 
three characters: forbearance, forbearance, 
and forbearance. Yet forbearance has its 
limits. Houses disperse. But to maintain 
close relationship among the kin is neces- 
sary for the gentry. Then clan appears. A 
clan is a disintegrated house; the individual 
family in the clan gains a certain amount of 
independence, while kinship unity is pre- 
served for the common interest. 

I think that both the big-family (or the 
house) system and the clan are the gentry’s 
organizations. Sometimes among the peas- 
ants, the clan is found, but it is of another 
kind. In Yunnan, for instance, I have seen 
that in villages local organization is formed 
in terms of clan which includes even mem- 
bers of different surnames. Functionally 
these are not strictly kinship groups. I shall 


leave the question open as to the nature of 
the so-called clan-village. I rather suspect 
that such an organization among the peas- 
ants is a local organization, not a kinship 
organization. But I am sure that the clan is 
not universal in China, and the most effec- 
tive and elaborate clans are found in the 
gentry. A clan organization among the land- 
less or even petty owners is superfluous. 
Take my own clan, for instance. When the 
need for protecting our joint interest in land- 
holding disappeared, our clan faded away. 
What is left now is only a name. 

For a clan to be effective, it must possess 
some common property—invariably land. 
A piece of land is usually contributed to the 
organization by a member who is a govern- 
ment official, the ostensible pretext being 
that the products of the land may cover the 
expenses necessary in the keeping-up of the 
ancestors’ tombs and regular sacrifices. But, 
in fact, this common property is a common 
security with which the position of the clan 
may be maintained in the wider power struc- 
ture of the community. It finances the edu- 
cation of the young members so that they 
may be able to enter the scholar class and 
attain high official positions and protect the 
interests of their kinsmen. Members of 
the same clan are under obligation to help 
each other when help is called for. The clan 
organization, furthermore, has the authority 
to set up sanctions against any alienation 
of land. As is widely observed, individual 
contract in land transaction is not valid un- 
less it is signed by clan members of the sel- 
ler. This shows how closely the clan organ- 
ization is linked up with land rights. 

Clan organization, which defines the 
propinquity among unilateral kin, regulates 
the inheritance of land in order to prevent 
any disruption caused by a confusion in the 
line of descent and to enforce the solidarity 
of the group. This is known as the tsung fa in 
China, the system of descent. It is of little 
account when no problem of inheriting large 
estates is involved. In the villages of petty 
owners, as I have seen in Yunnan, the spirit 
of the tsung fa is weak. In other words, the 
people there do not observe strictly the 
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rule of inheritance according to patrilineal 
descent. What the peasants in general care 
for most is the maintenance of the working 
efficiency of the basic group. It has been the 
custom that, when a married son dies, a 
substitute will be found to take the place 
of the deceased, and, when the substitute 
becomes a widower, he will take another 
wife. As a result the family unit is bound by 
no biological relations at all. However, the 
basic working group achieves its continuity, 
and life carries on. This will not happen 
among the sophisticated gentry. The gentry 
who live on land rights have reasons to ad- 
here to orderliness and discipline in order to 
hold the property. 

The solidarity of the big house and the 
clan is only one aspect of the strategy of the 
propertied class. To be powerful and to 
achieve security, big houses have to be 
aligned. This is done through an extension 
of affinal relations. Marriage has been re- 
garded as a family affair and has been cus- 
tomarily defined as an alliance of houses. 
Choice of mate is made on the ground of 
family status. Through marriage a number 
of big houses are confederated into a power- 
ful group. But if we turn to the peasants, we 
shall see that the main consideration in 
matchmaking is the working ability of the 
girl. 

It is true that in China kinship is the key 
to social organization, but it would be 
wrong to think that kinship is itself so dear 
to the people. Kinship is only a means by 
which social groups are organized for differ- 
ent purposes. I do not think that kinship 
possesses any force of extension by itself and 
is valued as such. Procreation can be carried 
on without extensive recognition of kinship 
ties. It is so recognized because such ties can 
be used to organize social groups for definite 
purposes. In China it is the gentry who find 
it necessary, in order to be powerfully organ- 
ized, to employ the principle of kinship ex- 
tensively. 


Ill 


The peasantry and the gentry can further 
be contrasted by showing their ecological 


positions. To understand the rural economy 
of China, one has to bear in mind the fact 
that, with a very small farm under cultiva- 
tion, land is closed to ambition. The average 
farm in China is only a few acres. (In 
Yunnan a good-sized farm is only about one 
acre.) Small farming makes accumulation of 
capital impossible. Villagers put it neatly: 
“Land breeds no land.” In a community in 
which industry and commerce are not de- 
veloped, in which land has already done its 
best, and in which the pressure of increasing 
population is felt, ambitious people have to 
seek their fortune not through ordinary eco- 
nomic enterprises but through acquiring 
power legally or illegally. Just the same they 
must leave their village for good. When they 
obtain wealth, they may come back to their 
village to acquire land, but if they retire to 
live in the village, the pressure of population 
will be borne upon them and soon wear them 
out—and after a few generations the big 
house will break down into a number of 
petty owners again. Therefore, it is essential 
for the rich to keep away from the village. 
The place where they can maintain their 
power and wealth is the town. 

Towns in traditional China are not 
founded on manufacturing or commerce. In 
China the chief industries, such as textiles, 
are mainly peasant occupations. Owing to 
the smallness of the farm, the peasants can- 
not live entirely upon the land. It is a matter 
of necessity to have some additional income. 
Moreover, since agriculture cannot give full 
employment to the peasants, they have 
plenty of time to carry on industrial jobs 
in their homestead. Peasants live largely in 
a self-sufficient economy. The amount they 
buy and sell is small. If their commercial 
activities are centralized in a fixed locality, 
say a town, it will take a big area to support 
it. It is feasible only in those areas where 
communication is easy and inexpensive, 
such as in the Lower Yangtze Valley. In 
most parts of China the periodical market 
takes the place of the town. It gathers only 
once in several days. Its size and frequency 
of gathering can be adjusted to the tempo- 
rary need from time to time. It seems clear 
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that the permanent town has no place in the 
traditional rural economy. 

The traditional town is the seat of the 
gentry. The gentry class symbolizes po- 
litical and financial power. The town in 
which I was born, and which I know very 
well, mainly consists of residences of the 
gentry, rice stores, pawnshops, tea houses, 
and private gardens. There are also a num- 
ber of tailors, carpenters, blacksmiths, and 
goldsmiths and other craftsmen. The rice 
stores and the pawnshops are financial estab- 
lishments. The peasants, when pressed by 
rent or tax or other crises, have to sell their 
rice to the stores in town at a low price. At 
the time when their reserves are eaten up, 
they come to the stores to buy at a high 
price. The rice stores are therefore similar 
in nature to the pawnshops. Tea houses, 
big gardens, and magnificent residences are 
also the paraphernalia of the gentry. From 
morning until nightfall, the leisured gentle- 
men gather in the tea houses to amuse them- 
selves in sipping tea, in listening to the story- 
tellers, in talking nonsense, in gambling, 
and in smoking opium. It would appear 
to a New Englander that such a town is no 
better than a concentration camp of volun- 
tary deserters from life. But, to them, 
leisure means prestige as well as privilege. 
By displaying the leisure at their disposal, 
they stand high in the eyes of the lower 
classes. The professionals who live in the 
town are dependent on the gentry for their 
employment. Few of them keep their own 
shops. They are called to work in the 
employers’ houses. This reminds us of 
medieval feudalism in western Europe. 

Such towns do not lack their charm. If 
one is prepared to amuse one’s self in an 
artistic expression of life, there are hundreds 
of small attractions here that win his ad- 
miration. I myself have often missed much 
of the delicious food of my native town and 
the specialties of all the towns which I used 
to visit in my boyhood. I will not hesitate 
to advise a visitor to Soochow to spend at 
least one day in a tea house, where he will 
be astonished at finding the cultured elo- 
quence with which the average customer 


talks and the mellowed and humorous out- 
look on life he has achieved. But one will be 
grossly mistaken if one thinks that this rep- 
resents the ways and manners of the Chinese 
mass. 

The mass of peasants do not live in the 
town. They look at the seat of the gentry 
with a mixed feeling of repulsion and ad- 
miration. They support the living of the 
minority by paying taxes, rent, and inter- 
ests. The annual tribute is their burden. In 
the Yangtze Valley, with the social condi- 
tions of which I am most familiar, I believe, 
it will not be exaggerating to say that half 
of the yield of the peasants goes to the 
town. If the economic reason is still not 
sufficient to arouse the ill will of the peasant 
toward the town, he will no longer remain 
undisturbed in the village when he finds his 
unsatisfied wife run away from home to 
work as a maid in a gentleman’s big house 
which he dare not enter. However, the town 
remains the ideal, the dream, and the incen- 
tive of the peasants. It seems that they are 
not antagonistic toward the town, nor the 
gentry, as such. What they are against is 
their own inability to become one of those 
who exploit them. As long as they believe 
that paradise is not closed to them, they 
have no desire to deny that that is where 
their own hopes and wishes lie. 


IV 


It would be unfair to the gentry if my 
analysis stops here. So far we have seen that 
the gentry is a class which is pre-eminently 
parasitic. The question then will be raised 
as to how such a system of exploitation 
could persist for a long period. Is the cul- 
tural achievement of the gentry, with which 
the peasants have little to do, sufficient to 
justify their existence? The rich in the town 
must make more tangible and concrete con- 
tributions before they can win respect and 
gratitude from the peasants. In the eyes of 
the peasants the gentry do give them po- 
litical protection. But am I contradicting 
myself when, on the one hand, I have said 
that the gentry hold political power for their 
own interest which means the protection of 
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their own rights of collecting rent from the 
peasants, and, on the other, I now state 
that the gentry are the protectors of the 
peasants? It is true that the peasants are the 
exploited class in the traditional structure 
and the gentry are their immediate ex- 
ploiters, but this is true only from our point 
of view. For the peasants themselves the 
situation is not so defined. As long as the 
right of private ownership is recognized, 
rent payment is an approved obligation of 
the tenants. Usurers are hated, but the rate 
of interest is agreed upon when the loans are 
made. If the gentry are exploiting the peas- 
ants, they do so through institutional means 
and within institutional limits. Rent and 
interest are fixed. Abuse of power is found 
only when the peasants fail to fulfil the con- 
tract. There is, however, another form of 
exploitation which is beyond the control of 
the peasants, and that is the absolute 
monarchical power unchecked by popular 
will and unbounded as the whims of the 
monarch are unbounded. Against this 
power, the peasants have to seek protection 


from the gentry. To make this point clear, I 
have to go further into the power structure 
of traditional China. 

The center of the power structure is the 


absolute monarch. From the monarch, 
power is intrusted to the hierarchy of of- 
ficials. On the vast continent, with bad com- 
munication systems, power is centralized 
only in name but not in fact. Officials of 
every rank enjoy such an amount of author- 
ity as their immediate superiors will toler- 
ate. “The monarch is as remote as the 
heaven itself.”” That which rules the people 
is the hierarchy of officials. Since the of- 
ficials are responsible only to their superiors, 
with the monarch far at the top, there is no 
legalized mechanism of popular check upon 
the power. The rights of the people are not 
protected by law. The welfare of the people 
is hung by a thread on the good conscience 
of the power hierarchy. Good conscience 
rarely appears in those who personify power. 
Therefore political power becomes some- 
times even ‘“‘more fearful than tigers.’”’ Pro- 
tection from the encroachment of the power 


upon one’s own rights is thus essential. This 
is achieved not by organized popular action, 
which results in Western democracy, but by 
personal approach to the power hierarchy. 
Since the low official receives power from 
the one of a higher rank, he has to yield to 
the will of his superior. If one can influence 
the superior through personal means, the 
lower official has to behave amiably toward 
one, lest he should get into trouble. The 
direct way of access to the power hierarchy 
is to enter officialdom one’s self. If a man is 
himself an official, he can protect his and his 
relatives’ private interests not only by the 
power intrusted in his hands but also by his 
relation with his fellow-officials. This kind of 
political maneuver, traditionally known as 
face-saving, rises from the absence of the 
rule of law. When a community is ruled by 
sheer personal will, court politics is in- 
evitable. 

It should now be clear why the gentry, 
being a class of people living on privileges, 
are anxious to enter into officialdom. If they 
are not in alliance with the power hierarchy, 
their position as landowners is threatened. 
The wrongs done them can never be re- 
dressed. Alienation of land by powerful per- 
sons is not infrequent. It is a recognized 
necessity for the rich to hold a position in 
the hierarchy. Clan organization and af- 
final confederation are sufficient because 
they are systems of security through the 
establishment of a relation to the power hier- 
archy by kinship. 

The gentry mediates between the ruler 
and the ruled. In the history of China the 
central power is usually in the hands of alien 
invaders or social outcasts who seize the po- 
litical power by unscrupulous means. As 
soon as the monarch is enthroned, the gen- 
try will join hands with him by filling the 
rank and file of the officialdom. In their 
official capacity, they are agents of the 
ruler, but in their private capacity they are 
closely related to, and share common inter- 
ests with, the ruled. Herein lies the popu- 
lar though not thorough check on the abso- 
lute and often alien monarch. 

In the traditional system of government 
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the tentacles of the central power stop at the 
hsien (county). Each hsien consists of a 
number of villages which are usually organ- 
ized locally by the villagers. The local organ- 
ization possesses common property and 
regulates common enterprises such as re- 
ligious ceremonies and irrigation. The ex- 
ecutives of such an organization are elected 
not by all the representatives of the families 
but by the respected elders of the village. 
The respected elders are those who possess 
land and “‘face,” i.e., connection with the 
officialdom or with the gentry in town. They 
are the lower rank of the gentry who are not 
rich enough to leave the village and live in 
town. 

The central power operates on the people 
in the following way: When the central gov- 
ernment orders the magistrate of the hsien 
to collect taxes or conscribe services, the 
latter will send agents to the village to carry 
out the order. The agents themselves are 
conscripts from the villages. They enjoy no 
prestige in their own community. In prac- 
tice, they are only messengers of the magis- 
trate. The government order passes unof- 
ficially from the hand of the agent to the 
local headmen who occupy no official posi- 
tion in the government constitution. The 
order then will be announced and discussed 
in the village teashops. All those present 
may participate. No vote will be taken, but 
the headman will decide according to the 
public opinion as well as to his own sense of 
appropriateness whether the order should be 
followed. If the decision is in the negative, 
the agent will be sent back to the magistrate 
without achieving anything. The responsi- 
bility of the failure in executing the order is 
his. He will be beaten or otherwise punished 
for the failure. However, court politics fol- 
lows on the other hand. The elders of the 
village will call on the magistrate or ask 
someone among the town gentry to call on 
the magistrate for negotiation. Since the 
gentry have connections with the power 
hierarchy, the magistrate has to consider 
their suggestions and modify his order in a 
way he thinks fit. The actual practice is 
complicated indeed. The maneuver on both 


sides may involve the mobilization of a big 
sphere of the power structure. Sometimes 
the issue may gradually move up to the 
monarch himself. Very often the monarch, 
to grant some personal favor, intervenes in 
local affairs in a way contrary to his own 
decrees. For a local government official, the 
gentry are his opposition, although the op- 
position is usually not frontal and finally 
appears in the order from his own superior. 
Although an official, he is in his private 
capacity one of the gentry. He will write 
letters to his fellow-officials asking favor for 
his own kin, relatives, or local people. The 
gentry-official is the pivot in the traditional 
Chinese power structure. 

Whatever one may say for or against the 
traditional pattern, it is clear that, as long 
as the peasants live in the structure, they 
have to rely on the gentry for protection 
against the encroachment of the absolute 
ruler and his officials. 

The gentry differ from the aristocracy in 
the West in that the former do not form a 
political party with the responsibility of 
running a government. Never in the history 
of China have the Chinese gentry organized 
their own government. As a class, they 
never reject any monarch who is able to 
seize the power and who recognizes the right 
of landowners. They will enter any govern- 
ment with the purpose of protecting their 
own kin and local people from the encroach- 
ment of the absolute power, but not for the 
sake of political power itself. They have no 
sense of political responsibility. They do not 
even want to remain in their official position 
for long, and certainly they abhor public 
duty. I do not think that it is only a matter 
of pretentiousness that the ideal gentleman 
is the one who enjoys himself among the 
people but not in the court. A large bulk 
of poetry reveals the psychology of retire- 
ment of the officials and is popular and 
typical. The happiest moment of a success- 
ful official is when he retires to his own coun- 
try with high honors. Honor and prestige 
which the official gentry seek at any price 
have practical values. They mean security 
to his own clan and to the people of his 
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locality. In fact, even when he is holding an 
office in the government, he is at the same 
time working as a representative of his kin 
and relatives. The latter function is indeed 
his main job, but, in order to realize it, he 
has to take the former. Toward his public 
position he assumes a negative attitude. He 
is ready to resign whenever his record and 
influence are well established and can per- 
form his function as protector of his people 
without a public office. The gentry as a class 
are outside the government. They take of- 
ficial positions individually. They are moved 
by social but not by political responsibility. 
This is why we should not rank them as 
aristocracy. 

It may also be important to point out 
here that, owing to their pivotal position in 
the power structure, the gentry have through 
long history acquired a set of codes of pro- 
fessional ethics. They preach the doctrine 
of order: every one should behave according 
to and be satisfied by the position one occu- 
pies in the social structure. The task of Con- 
fucius was to set down for each social status 
its canon of correct behavior. The gentry’s 
interest is not in possessing political power 
but in maintaining order irrespective of who 
the monarch is. They will serve him as long 
as he behaves as a benevolent ruler, but if 
he becomes despotic and suppresses the 
peasants too hard, the gentry will exert their 
pressure against him. On the other hand, if 
the peasants revolt against the ruler and 
disturb the social order, they will fight on 
the side of the monarch. This is their social 
responsibility. Being a privileged class them- 
selves, they are never revolutionary. Order 
and security are their sole interests. 

V 

In discussing the ecological differentia- 
tion of the peasants and the gentry, I have 
shown that those who like to hold their 
privilege as a leisure class have to stay out- 
side the village. This is because in agricul- 
ture there is little hope for the accumulation 
of wealth. It seems that a peasant who 
works on the land is bound to the land as a 
peasant. Therefore, we may ask how the 
gentry emerges. Of course, we must admit 


that, since there is no social barrier pre- 
venting a peasant from entering into the 
gentry if he can afford to lead a leisurely 
life, there will be those hard-working peas- 
ants who strive to rise from the bottom. 
But it will take them several generations to 
climb up the social ladder, each generation 
promoting itself a little. Despite thrift and 
endurance, this is not only a long but also a 
haphazard way, because in the rural com- 
munity misfortunes of all kinds are not un- 
common. Drought and flood may cause 
famine. Epidemics may ruin a family. In a 
period of political disturbance bandits are as 
bad as locusts in the dry years. It will be 
most rare for a family to keep up its morale 
for several generations and to have no mis- 
fortune strike at them in the meantime. 

Another factor which prevents a hard- 
working and well-to-do peasant family from 
rising is the high pressure of population. 
Upon these the pressure of population is 
particularly strong. For among the leisure 
class the birth rate is low because of their 
degenerated physical conditions, and among 
the poor peasants infantile mortality is high 
because of the lack of good care. But among 
hard-working, well-to-do peasants, the birth 
rate is as high as that of the poor peasants 
and the death rate is comparatively low 
owing to their better living standard. Such 
a family grows fast. If it cannot expand its 
estate at the same rate, its standard of liv- 
ing will sink in the next generation. It al- 
ready requires fairly strenuous efforts for a 
peasant family to maintain its footing, but 
the hope of rising into the leisure class is 
slight. 

It is quite natural that the common tend- 
ency among the peasants is not to rise on the 
social ladder but rather to sink toward the 
bottom. A petty owner may become a 
tenant when he sells his land as misfortune 
befalls him. He may further sink from a ten- 
ant to a landless farm laborer. He may in 
the end die disgracefully or disappear from 
the village. These outcasts are desperate. 
They have nothing to lose but their life of 
drudgery. They leave the village and plunge 
themselves into banditry or smuggling, or 
join the army, or seek employment as 
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servants in big gentry houses. These are 
economically nonproductive jobs, but it is 
only by taking up such jobs, in addition to 
good luck, that the outcasts from the rural 
society can hope to obtain wealth quickly. 
Of course, hundreds and thousands of such 
fortune-seekers die in despair and are for- 
gotten by the world. But, once loosened 
from the soil, they have freed themselves 
from the bond of the land. They are the dis- 
satisfied class and thus revolutionary in 
nature. When the ruling class is strong, 
they are suppressed. Only a few reach their 
aim through various kinds of more or less 
unlawful ways. But if the ruling class is de- 
generate and weak, they are the uprising 
group aiming at power. In Chinese history 
there are several instances where new 


dynasties were inaugurated by such desper- 
ate outcasts. 

In peacetime the few successful upstarts 
when they have obtained wealth will buy 
land and insinuate themselves into the lei- 
sure class. They are looked down upon and 
looked at with a prejudiced eye by the 


gentry. Only gradually and especially by 
means of affinal alliance, are they admitted 
into the upper layer of the social structure. 
Not until one of the family members enters 
into the scholar group and into officialdom 
is their position in the gentry consolidated. 

The gentry are maintained economically 
by owning land and politically by occupying 
a position in officialdom. As a landowning 
class they have the leisure to learn classical 
literature which is the professional require- 
ment of an official. For nearly a thousand 
years the monarch has offered regular exam- 
inations to recruit officials from the literati. 
Only a few low classes are excluded from the 
right to take part in such examinations. 
Theoretically men from the peasantry are 
free to enter into the competition. And there 
are notable cases in which a son of a poor 
peasant learned the classics on the back of 
his buffalo while he was working in the field 
and attained high honor in the examination. 
But, after all, these are exceptions, for other- 
wise such stories would not be circulated 
like legends. It is true that in China there 
is no such social class system as the caste 


system, but it is another question as to 
whether the Chinese class system possesses 
high mobility. I have no statistical informa- 
tion to prove the case, but from studies on 
existing rural communities it is clear that a 
child from a peasant family engaged in farm 
work has little chance of receiving a high- 
school education. I cannot help being cau- 
tious in accepting the popular belief that in 
the good old days everyone had a chance to 
become an official through equitable exam- 
ination. The mobility between peasantry 
and gentry has been rather limited. It is 
needless to add that the existence of the 
belief among the peasant in the possibility 
of promotion to the gentry is important be- 
cause it gives an incentive and eventually 
stabilizes the structure at large. 

Conversely we may ask how frequently 
the members of the gentry return to peas- 
antry. As far as my own knowledge goes, 
I cannot find a single case where a good- 
for-nothing gentleman picks up farming 
work again. It seems impossible that the 
gentry should return to the farm. Manual 
labor is highly deplored in the current 
ideology in China, even today. The gentry 
are especially conscious of it. A long gown 
that signifies leisure is the emblem of honor 
and prestige and is the last thing a gentle- 
man will cast away. It is worth more than 
one’s life. I had an uncle who became 
destitute by his fortieth year. He lived in a 
bare room and was penniless. But he carried 
on his life as usual in the tearooms and wore 
his long gowns until his death. The scene 
of his death was most pathetic. He lingered 
on at his last moment and was unwilling to 
close his eyes, as a cousin of my clan put it 
who visited him on his deathbed. He was 
worrying that he would not die as a gentle- 
man, dressed in silk and buried in a coffin of 
good quality. My cousin comforted him by 
showing him all that he was going to have 
when he ceased to breathe. He smiled and 
then passed away in satisfaction. This inci- 
dent presents in full the inner psychology of 
the gentry. The question will then arise as to 
how he could afford to live up to the stand- 
ard of a gentleman. The answer is that he 
was helped by his clan members. The clan 
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is a system of mutual security. When I was 
young, I frequently witnessed the visits of 
my clan uncles to my home. They were 
poor, but they talked and laughed without 
mentioning any financial need. When they 
left us, my grandmother used to give them 
a handsome amount of money as a present. 
My grandmother was not rich then. I knew 
very well that she had sent a maid to the 
pawnshop from our back door in order to 
get enough money to aid our clan members 
who were in distress. The same spirit leads 
an official to offer jobs to his clan members 
regardless of their ability. The sense of re- 
sponsibility for mutual aid and collective 
security among the clan members is stronger 
than the sense of duty as an official of the 
government. 

The system of clan social security which 
prevails among the gentry encourages de- 
pendence especially when the class has kept 
away from participating in productive work. 
A child reared in such an environment is de- 
tached from the life of the people. He lives 
in a big house devoid of sunshine; he grows 
up in the reverence of the past, in the 
shadow of his ancestors, from whom his 
privileges are inherited. From the petty 
court politics among the family members he 
learns to put on a feigned obedience, is im- 
bued with a sense of futility of all efforts, 
and is trivial, resigned, conservative, and 
cowardly. Physically he is weak, slender, 
and sometimes sterile. Of the six of my clan 
uncles, three have no children of their own. 
A similar state of affairs is found among 
many of my relatives. It seems that the lack 
of initiative and aggressiveness lead eventu- 
ally to physical sterility. The gentry in 
China, like the city dwellers in the West, 
are the dying population, by which I mean 
that they cannot replace themselves. They 
have to rely upon recruits from the country- 
side. 

Posed on the peak of the social pyramid, 
the gentry possess prestige and privilege. 
Prestige and privilege attract the daring 
and the aggressive individuals from the 
classes below. The new recruits revitalize 
the gentry, but, when they are assimilated, 
they become pacified and neutralized. The 


energy that may cause upheavals is chan- 
neled into the petty mobility in the social 
structure and is finally eliminated in the 
pattern of leisurely life. The gentry class is 
in fact a safety valve in social changes. Con- 
servatism becomes the rule of Chinese 
society, and China as a culture is singular 
in the history of human kind in its stability 
and perpetuation. 
VI 

Traditional China has not passed. It is 
present, although in many respects it has 
been covered by modifications and by novel- 
ties. This is why I have consistently used 
the present tense in the above description. 
Let no one think that what I have described 
is only a page of dead history. The essen- 
tial pattern of the social structure is func- 
tioning as ever. That it is changing, I am 
sure. But the new order will not come all of 
a sudden and be built all in a twinkling. It 
will be born from the old through the 
gradual change of the habitual way of living 
of the millions. The more one analyzes the 
present situation, whatever new names it 
bears, a republic or a utopia, the more one 
wonders about the persistence of the old. 
Only by acknowledging the persistence, 
against the wishes of many patriots, may we 
acquire a better and more intelligent per- 
spective of the situation. Vexations begin 
when one loses sight of persistent tradition. 
The above analysis is a preparation for our 
further discussion on the changing aspect of 
the Chinese social structure. 

It seems that traditional China achieved 
a certain equilibrium from which ensued 
stability. This equilibrium was upset when 
China came in contact with the Western 
powers, with their industrial supremacy. 
Modernization is imposed on the Chinese by 
the machine age, and China is forced to 
enter the world community. Hence the 
change in the Chinese social structure. 

It is true that China has never been a 
totally isolated country. For many centuries 
China was in constant contact with the 
West: Chinese silk was well known in the 
Roman court, Indian monks flowed into 
China and modified Chinese philosophy and 
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religion, Jesuits stood high in the favor of 
Chinese emperors. But the Western world 
never presented such a threat to the tradi- 
tional Chinese way of living as it does today. 
This is because the Western world has 
changed from an agrarian culture to an 
industrial one since the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, while China has remained virtually 
the same as before. The contact of the East 
and the West is not a matter of geography 
but a matter of economics. Modern indus- 
try gives the West a power unprecedented 
in history over agrarian communities. Un- 
like an age of agriculture when people can 
live harmlessly alone, the industrial age is an 
age of expansion, a lure to a world commun- 
ity. Seeking raw material and markets, the 
industrial nations will not let the Eastern 
Hemisphere alone. To be sure, trade is for 
mutual benefit, and industry is the best 
cure for the poverty of the East. But to the 
Westerner it is still a mystery why the 
Chinese of the past generation were so 
stubborn in refusing to let in Western indus- 
trial influences. And it certainly seems re- 
grettable that China should be opened by 
force. Many friends in the West still wonder, 
too, why the Chinese should be so reluctant 
in receiving the salvation of their souls by 
Christianity and of their life by machine. 
Had this been all due to cultural inertia, the 
reaction would have faded away when the 
salvation showed its proofs. To say that the 
Chinese were prejudiced against new creeds 
of religion and new ways of production as 
such is without historical foundation. Bud- 
dhism was new to China when it was first 
introduced, but it was soon incorporated 
into Chinese religious beliefs and became 
deeply rooted among the peasants. New 
crops like the potato and tobacco spread 
without meeting resistance. To me, the un- 
happy history of the first period of contact 
between the East and the West is mainly 
caused by social factors which can be seen 
in the perspective I have outlined above. 
When the Industrial Revolution started 
in Europe, it was the middle class who took 
the lead. Medieval feudalism was receding. 
But in China at the time of the contact 
with the West, the middle class was the con- 


servative gentry. The ideal of the gentry is 
to enjoy leisure under the protection of of- 
ficialdom. Production is the occupation of 
the peasants and is considered low. The ini- 
tiative of the gentry in economic pursuits 
has long been suppressed. Industrialism is 
not like Buddhism. When Buddhism made 
its first appearance, it caught the spirit of 
the gentleman of leisure. It fitted neatly into 
the tradition of retirement. Therefore, it was 
able to recruit from that class a number of 
talents who spread the creed in China. But 
modern industrialism, on the contrary, runs 
counter to the traditional spirit of the gentry. 
The value of practical knowledge is slighted 
by them. They learn literature because it 
signifies leisure and delicacy and because it 
leads to officialdom. The abhorrence of 
manual work is strong even among the 
students of modern universities. Chinese 
engineers prefer making designs to handling 
machines. The social gulf between those who 
use the mind and those who use the hand is 
still present in modern factories in China 
and has created serious problems in labor 
administration. How could industrialism 
find an easy entrance into China? 

The crisis created by the intrusion of 
Western industrial influences, since the 
Chinese government failed to resist the 
powerful intruding force, did not call forth 
the immediate and effective adjustment of 
the gentry. They failed because the crisis 
did not present itself as a direct threat to 
them. Their interest was in rent-collecting. 
As long as the peasants were able to pay 
their rent, the gentry had nothing to worry 
them. It would have needed foresight to see 
that Western industrial influences, if not 
adjusted to the rural conditions in China, 
would lead eventually to the bankruptcy of 
the peasants and affect the economic basis 
of the gentry. But the gentry lacked fore- 
sight. Having no strong sense of political 
responsibility, they were naturally even less 
sensitive to the fact that China’s political 
sovereignty was dwindling. They had little 
impulse to meet Western industrialism 
squarely and none to re-examine their own 
position in the destiny of China. The leading 
social class thus failed to live up to their 
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social and cultural responsibility. The gov- 
ernment at that time was in the hands of an 
alien monarch. The Manchu imperial house 
was degenerating. They certainly felt the 
danger of foreign intrusion, but the caliber 
of the ruling class was weak. They resorted 
to the primitive method of counteraction, 
such as the Boxers’ Rising. The antiforeign 
policy of the government furthered the 
aloofness of the gentry, who were submis- 
sive in nature. 

The rapid intrusion of the Western 
powers, mainly motivated by commercial 
interests, on the one hand, and the inepti- 
tude of the Chinese government and the 
leading class, on the other, resulted in a 
peculiar adjustment in the first phase of con- 
tact between the East and the West. It 
was characterized by the creation of a 
special zone of foreign settlement which was 
later developed into the so-called treaty 
ports. Treaty ports were created for the 
benefit of Western traders. To protect them, 
Western laws were allowed to apply in those 
cases in which Western interests were in- 
volved. Order in the ports was maintained 
by a specially organized government either 
in the hands of the consuls or in the hands 
of the representatives of the foreign resi- 
dents. The Chinese government had no 
voice in the rule of the special zone. In such 
zones a type of cosmopolitan community 
developed. A brief analysis of the nature of 
such a cosmopolitan community will help 
us understand the main trend in the change 
of Chinese social structure during the last 
hundred years. 

Cultures come in contact with each other 
through their agents. In the treaty ports 
different elements of the Western peoples 
and the Chinese are gathered. Among the 
westerners, traders are predominant. Their 
interest is in making profit. They are not 
concerned with the wider spheres of social 
welfare and international good-will which 
bear no immediate commercial benefit and 
endanger no community security. No efforts 
have been made on the part of the Western 
traders to improve the incongruous relation 
with the people among whom they are liv- 
ing. On the contrary, affected by their su- 





periority complex, they make deplorable 
discriminations against the Chinese. These 
make a respectable Chinese uncomfortable. 
Humiliation prevents harmonious associa- 
tion. Therefore to such ports a special type 
of Chinese was attracted. They are known 
as compradors. I possess no sufficient data 
on the family background of those who form 
the first line of contact with Western trad- 
ers, but I strongly suspect that those 
“secondhand foreigners” were, at least for 
the early period, recruited from the outcasts 
of the traditional structure who had lost 
their positions and sought their fortune 
through illegal means. Treaty ports are open 
to them. If they find regular employment in 
the community, such as servants or inter- 
preters in a foreign concern, they gradual- 
ly become compradors or first-boys; if they 
fail, they form gangs. They live in, and take 
advantage of, the margin of cultural con- 
tact. They are half-caste in culture, bilingual 
in speech, and morally unstable. They are 
unscrupulous, pecuniary, individualistic, 
and agnostic, not only in religion but in 
cultural values. Treaty ports are ultraurban. 
They are a land where the acquisition of 
wealth is the sole motive, devoid of tradi- 
tion and culture. It is unfortunate that the 
East and the West should meet on such a 
ground. 

To the towns in the interior come foreign 
missionaries. As individuals they are decent 
people. But they carry, in one hand, the 
enthusiasm to convert the heathens who 
are not conscious of their sins themselves 
and, in the other hand, the privilege of po- 
litical protection given to the nationals of 
the Western powers. Religious salvation at- 
tracts few because the ordinary Chinese feels 
no need for a new creed, but the political 
protection shines in the eyes of those who 
need extra shelter for their illegal pursuits. 
Before the light of God has penetrated into 
the souls of the Chinese social outcasts, they 
have already done a lot in the name of God, 
who will never approve of their deeds. The 
antagonism against foreign missions that 
was aroused at the early period and resulted 
in open conflicts and wars between China 
and the Western powers came not from the 
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ill feeling of the Chinese people against 
foreign missionaries but from their hatred 
toward the “secondhand foreigners” who 
had turned God into the devil. 


However, as the influences from the 
West, both political and economical, grow 
in China, the special group of Chinese, 
nursed in the treaty ports and in the 
churches in the interior, gathers importance. 
Regardless of the type of their character, 
they occupy a strategic position in China’s 
transition. They are the first few who know 
foreign languages and the ways to deal with 
Western people. As their children grow up, 
they give them modern education and send 
them abroad to attend Western universities. 
From this group a new class is formed. They 
are engaged in professional jobs; at first 
mainly dependent on foreign sponsors and 
later on their own feet. But, being reared in 
a cosmopolitan community, they are funda- 
mentally hybrids. In them are manifest the 
comprador characteristic of social irre- 
sponsibility. It is this class that dominates 
the first phase of Chinese social and political 
changes. 


VII 


Western industrial influence does not stop 
at the treaty ports. It works its way far into 
the interior. As I have mentioned above, the 
bulk of Chinese manufacturing industry is 
widely scattered in the homesteads of the 
peasants. The peasants work on their simple 
looms in their spare time. They have to take 
up jobs like that because the farm is too 
small to support them. But handicraft is far 
less efficient than machine work. Native 
products cannot compete with the manu- 
factured goods from Western factories. The 
quality of native products is poor and the 
cost high. Gradually the native workers lose 
their jobs. The cheap but good cloth made 
in factories, for instance, penetrates deep 
into the remotest villages. This means that 
thousands of looms in the peasants’ homes 
must stop working. The decline of native 
industry owing to the invasion of Western 
industrialism further impoverishes the al- 
ready poor peasants. Rural depression forces 
the peasants to sell their land, and more and 


more peasants sink into tenancy. This is not 
the end. Tenants have to pay rent to the 
owners. This means an increase in the peas- 
ants’ burden. In the area near the modern 
cities in the coastal provinces, where West- 
ern industrial influence is most strong, more 
than 80 per cent of the peasants are already 
tenants. The annual drain on rural produce 
in terms of rent payment is terrific. Many 
peasants leave their land and become land- 
less laborers. They crowd into the treaty 
ports to be factory workers or gangsters. 
Those who remain in the villages linger on, 
hard pressed under the exacting taxes, rents, 
and interests. They are desperate. 

Rural depression at last threatens the 
privileges of the gentry. They begin to dis- 
integrate. Those who cling to the traditional 
privileges have to resort to stronger political 
backing. They become the spearhead of the 
oppressors of the peasant movement. They 
exert pressure on the government to main- 
tain their privilege. However, being an in- 
tellectual class, a part of them, the second 
generation of the old landed gentry, after 
receiving modern education, take up profes- 
sional jobs and earn their living independent 
of land. 

Here we find another front of contact be- 
tween the East and the West. This front is 
different from that found in the treaty ports. 
It is mainly cultural. Early in the last period 
of the imperial dynasty, a new form of gen- 
try had the opportunity to go abroad, main- 
ly on government missions or scholarships, 
and, unlike the compradors, grew interested 
in Western civilization. They were educated 
in academic centers, mostly in England. 
They translated the works of Adam Smith, 
Herbert Spencer, Montesquieu, J. S. Mill, 
and others into classical Chinese (which, I 
believe, are still the best translations of 
Western classical works in Chinese). They 
tried to dig into the source of Western 
civilization and to introduce the best of the 
West to China. But it is a slow process, and 
much slower than the aping of the irrespon- 
sible and superficial commercial spirit of the 
foreign traders in the treaty ports. Slow as 
it is, it moves on gradually. The new gentry 
started the movement of the Chinese renais- 
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sance. It was a movement for vernacular 
literature, scientific research, democracy, 
and modern morality. This movement was a 
combined effort of the returned students and 
students in Chinese colleges. Most of them 
were the children of the landed gentry. 
However, the new gentry share with the 
old the same traditional spirit in their lack 
of active political responsibility. They fre- 
quently voiced their disapproval of the 
government politics but rarely attempted to 
assume government responsibilities by tak- 
ing up political power themselves. The cen- 
tral power, since the downfall of the Man- 
chu Dynasty, has been held by the war 
lords and by the treaty-port group. The ris- 
ing of a soldier into imperial power is an old 
story. In the traditional structure, when a 
ruler is degenerate and abuses his un- 
bounded power, he will encroach on the 
peaceful life of the people. The peasant will 
suffer most. Many of them will become 
bandits and begin to revolt. Inefficient gov- 
ernment will not be able to check the upris- 
ing. A new ruler will appear. In the same 
way, war lords appeared in the early years of 
the Republic. Most of them were of peasant 
origin and many started their career as out- 
laws. The treaty-port group rose from the 
same background and took a similar way. 
The difference is that they were settled in 
the protection of the cosmopolitan com- 
munity and attained their power not 
through military strength but through 
financial strength. They lusted for power, 
and, living under foreign traders, they soon 
realized that the opportunity enjoyed by 
foreign traders could be theirs if they could 
get into power. With these matured com- 
pradors are the gangsters who form an in- 
tegral part of the treaty-port group. They 
are well organized and disciplined in their 
gang spirit. They are daring and unscrupu- 
lous. The instability of the Chinese po- 
litical situation gives those power-thirsty 
elements the opportunity to seize power. 
Indeed, I am not trying to minimize the 
importance of other groups of the Chinese 
people in the political struggle. Successive 
revolutions were prepared mostly by the 
new professional gentry and carried through 


by the peasants and workers; but, owing to 
the lack of political responsibility in the 
gentry and the backwardness of the peas- 
ants, power repeatedly slipped into the 
hands of the war lords and the treaty-port 
group. 

The economic decline of the land interest, 
on the one hand, and the rising of a new po- 
litically conscious treaty-port group, on the 
other, undermined the importance of the 
gentry in the social structure of China. 


VIII 

It is quite probable that the second gen- 
eration of the old gentry and of the com- 
pradors may form a new responsible class 
on a professional basis, working for the 
modernization of China. With the combina- 
tion of political consciousness and cultural 
farsightedness, this group may have a 
chance to employ modern knowledge to 
stabilize the deteriorating national econo- 
my, especially the depression of the rural 
areas. But, unfortunately, such a possibility 
continually diminished as the war against 
Japan lasted, the war itself resulting in a 
further alienation of these two groups. 

In Free China the government has prac- 
tical reasons for adopting a financial policy 
of inflation. This policy has shifted the bur- 
den of the war on a small group of people 
who earn regular salaries and wages. They 
are the professional class. Although the cost 
of war is not heavy in comparison with costs 
in other countries, yet, since it is borne by a 
limited number of professionals, the burden 
they have to shoulder is enormous. An hon- 
est civil servant gets about one-thousandth 
of the income of his pre-war days. This is a 
fatal stroke to the newly emerging class. 
They disperse in several directions. One out- 
let for them is to join the profiteers and give 
in to the old treaty-port spirit of irresponsi- 
bility and recklessness. Another outlet is to 
fall back upon their fathers’ tradition of 
entering officialdom and participate in cor- 
ruption. The few who stand on their own 
ground fight hard against the. immediate 
menace of starvation. 

Inflation encourages profiteering. With 
the ineffectiveness of governmental control, 
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the market in Free China becomes lawless. 
Concentration of wealth in the hands of a 
few is unprecedented in Chinese history. 
The ruthless class which represents vested 
interests seizes the opportunity of enriching 
themselves and exerts strong pressure on the 
government, which has long suffered from 
corruption and inefficiency (another result 
of inflation), to pursue the policy of infla- 
tion. This profiteer class is a combination of 
big landlords in the interior and financiers 
who have moved in from the treaty ports. 
It should not be compared with the capital- 
ist class in Europe during the eighteenth 
and the nineteenth centuries. The latter 
gathered their wealth from introducing a 
new technique in production. They exercised 
their newly acquired power to further pro- 
ductivity and by so doing reformed the 
social relation of production and put an end 
to medieval feudalism. In China the war- 
profiteer class acquire their wealth through 
nonproductive means, like the old gentry. 
They monopolize opportunity by sheer 
power, which is feudal in nature. A type of 
trust organization is directly grafted upon 
the stem of medievalism. The stage of free 
competition is skipped over, and planned 
economy for social welfare is blocked. They 
drain capital from productive sources and 
hoard it for private enjoyment. They add 
poverty to the war-torn nation. The rise of 
such a class in the structure of Chinese 
society endangers its existence. 


How about the peasants? A more or less 
self-sufficient peasant family can stand 
aloof from the change in the value of money. 
In the paper I read before the Harris Foun- 
dation Conference in Chicago in 1944, I de- 
scribed a war boom in the countryside in 
China based on my field study in Yunnan 
villages around 1941. The only source of 
suffering at that time was the bad ad- 
ministration of the draft. To draft an able- 
bodied producer from a family may ruin it. 
But such disasters do not fall on all families. 
Those families which do not suffer from 
labor shortages enjoy the benefit of a tempo- 
rary relief from the population pressure. 
Wages for farm laborers increased and at 


one time rose even higher than the price of 
rice. The real value of farm produce in- 
creased because the price of food in the early 
period of the war went up higher than that 
of other commodities. However, the situa- 
tion has changed since the introduction of 
the grain tax. Before that the peasants 
paid their tax in money, and inflation re- 
duced their burden. But in 1942 the govern- 
ment changed the policy and ordered the 
peasants to pay their tax in grain. In later 
years a law was introduced granting the 
government the power to buy rice from the 
peasants at a fixed price which is much 
lower than the market price. Bad adminis- 
tration further aggravates the burden on 
the peasants. 

Since the land tax is collected from the 
landowners, the grain tax affects the gentry 
as well. To protect themselves, the gentry 
resort to their traditional means of neutral- 
izing the law through personal influences. 
The revival of court politics in wartime, 
which has resulted in hundreds of cases of 
corruption and scandal, is the consequence. 

The recent war has definitely arrested the 
trend of reorganization of the Chinese social 
structure according to a modern pattern. 
In some respects, it falls back to the old line 
and in other respects it slips into dangerous 
pits. What the next step should be is a 
grave question which the Chinese have to 
answer realistically. 

In concluding the present paper, I should 
like to add that a sketch like the present one 
necessarily oversimplifies the reality. An at- 
tempt at making a comprehensive interpre- 
tation of the social structure of China is pre- 
mature because it requires thorough investi- 
gation. But to formulate research pro- 
grams, it is advisable to prepare an outline 
which will provide hypotheses for investiga- 
tion. This is the purpose of the present 
paper. However, it may also be used as 
reference by those who are interested in a 
general view of the social structure of China. 
But this paper should not be taken as con- 
clusive. It serves only as a stimulus for 
further studies. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF NEGRO “PASSING” 
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ABSTRACT 


Older and popular methods of estimating the number of Negroes who pass over into the white group are 
no longer to be credited. Considerable misconception exists concerning passing itself, which is more frequently 
temporary and opportunistic than permanent and complete. In the absence of scientifically accurate counts, 
the lower estimates of passing are probably more reliable 


Whenever a minority group is oppressed 
or is the subject of discrimination, some in- 
dividual members attempt to escape by 
losing their identity with the minority and 
becoming absorbed into the majority. In 
the United States the Negro is such a mi- 
nority group. In many cases a foreigner 
may become indistinguishable in a country 
by adopting the language, customs, and 
dress of that country. This technique, of 


TABLE 1* 


NATIVE WHITES OF NATIVE PARENTAGE, 
BY AGE GROUPS, FOR 1900 AND Ig910 
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oR DECREASE 
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O-4. sonia 5,404,881) 5,324, 283 140,580 

§-9...| I§-10| 5,174,220) 5,089,055 85,165 
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20-24 30-34| 3,805,609} 3,401,601 404,008 


* Hornell Hart, Selective Migration as a Factor in Child Wel 
fare (‘‘University of lowa Studies in Child Welfare,’’ Vol. I 
[1921]), p. 29. 


course, avails the Negro little because of 
his high visibility. 

Being a Negro in America is not just a 
biological matter, it is a legal and social 
matter as well. It has been declared, by law, 
how much Negro heredity makes one a 
Negro; and because of the determination 
to prevent the infusion of Negro blood into 
the white group, the law frequently de- 
creed that a person of one thirty-second, 
one sixty-fourth, or “any discernible 
amount” of Negro blood was a Negro. This 
meant that many persons who were legally 
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Negro had so much white blood that they 
were, biologically, indistinguishable from 
whites. This, in turn, led to a considerable 
number of ‘“‘white Negroes” being mistaken 
for legal whites and being treated as such. 
Some of this group, we have long been 
aware, simply went where they were not 
personally known and became a permanent 
part of the white group. 

This passing of the legal Negro for 
white has been well known for over one 
hundred and fifty years. What we have not 
been able to ascertain accurately was the 
number of these legal Negroes who passed 
as white. This lack of concrete knowledge 
did not, of course, prevent considerable 
speculation and opinionated estimates. By 
the very secrecy which must involve 
passing, its investigation is almost insu- 
perably hindered, and seldom, if ever, have 
estimates agreed. 

The first, and by far the most widely 
known, effort to arrive at an unbiased esti- 
mate of the number of legal Negroes who 
have more or less permanently passed into 
the white group was made by Hornell Hart' 
rather incidentally to a study of migration. 
His method of analysis was a breakdown of 
the census returns for native whites of na- 
tive parentage, by age groups. The reason- 
ing involved hinges on the fact that this 
group cannot increase. Emigration might 
logically decrease it, as would deaths, but 
there should be no increases. Yet, as is seen 
by Table 1, Hart found a marked increase. 
In fact, the group who had been between 

' Selective Migration as a Factor in Child Welfare 
in the United States, with Special Reference to Iowa 
(“University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare,” 
Vol. I [first ser., r921]). 
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ten and fourteen in 1900 and were twenty to 
twenty-four ten years later in 1910 had not 
only lost no one by death or emigration but 
had actually increased itself 22,500—an 
absolute impossibility. Hart estimated that 
actually some 140,000 had died, others had 
emigrated, and that therefore from 165,000 
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tion and emigration of Negroes led him to 
the conclusion that “a quarter of a million 
or more persons per decade, born in families 
classified as Negro, report themselves as 
members of the white race. 

Coming from a competent sociologist, 
based on logical premises, and using Census 






























































AGES PoPpuLATION COUNT 
TS See eee ee ee ee ITE: | a ae eee aS INCREASE OR ESTIMATED DEATHS 
DECREASE (1929-31 Basis) 
In 1910 In 1920 1910 1920 
O- 4. 10-14 6,546,282 6,455,709 — 90,573 
5— 9.. 15-19 5,861,015 5,599,040 — 261,969 
10-14 20-24 5,324,283 5,176,707 — 147,576 
15-19 25-29 5,089 ,055 4,764,802 — 324,253 
20-24..... 30-34 4,682,922 4,096,041 — 586, 881 
AGES PoputaTion COUNT 
. 4 Free SECS oe ees OP =| Se ae INCREASE OR EsTIMATED DEATHS 
| | DECREASE (1929-31 Basts) 
In 1920 In 1930 1920 1930 
O- 4.. | 10-14 7,366,530 7,528,352 +161 ,822 — 630,750 
5 9. 15-19 6,977,863 6,932,503 — 45,360 — 113,601 
See 20,24 6,455,709 6,355,597 — 100, 202 —122,147 
15-19 25,20 5,599,046 5,509, 780 — 89,266 — 158,283 
20-24 30, 34 5,176,707 4,016,005 — 260,701 — 180,625 
- -— <= SS - = —-— 
AGES | PopuLATION COUNT 
Teh Pee ee ae s INCREASE OR ESTIMATED DEATHS 
DECREASE (1929-31 Basis) 
In 1930 In 1940 1930 1940 
O- 4.. IO-14 10,108, 160 10,298,744 +190, 784 — 867,569 
5—- 9Q.. 15-19 II,OIQ, 290 10,799, 262 — 220,028 — 179,389 
IO-I4.. 20-24 10,515,890 10,130,640 — 385,250 — 198,963 
15-19 25-29 9,871,673 9,479,904 — 391,679 — 279,081 
20-24 30-34 8,865,481 8,497,387 — 368 ,094 — 309 , 300 























to 170,000 persons had materialized from 
the thin air—or elsewhere. His own solu- 
tion to this problem of magic was that a 
little of the increase could be accounted 
for by the return of previous immigrants, 
more was due to incorrect returns to the 
Census Bureau, but the bulk of the increase 
was the result of the passing of the legal 
Negro upon reaching maturity. Comparable 
discrepancies in statistics relating to migra- 


2 Tbid., p. 30. 





Bureau figures, this report was widely ac- 
cepted and used in lectures and articles. It 
is therefore most unfortunate when we find 
that the 1g00-1910 decade studied by Dr. 
Hart is atypical of the decades following 
it. Applying his method but using the 1910- 
20, 1920-30, and 1930-40 decades, we get 
radically different results, as are seen in 
Table 2. In no case do the results even ap- 
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proximate those for the 1900-1920 decade. 
In fact, the results of no two of the four 
decades are comparable. Nor do the results 
of the 1920-30 and 1930-40 decades as to 
estimated deaths bear any special re- 
semblance to the actual census count, the 
variation ranging from approximately twen- 
ty thousand (age twenty to twenty-four in 
1920-30) to well over a million (age ten to 
fourteen in 1930-40). The conclusions are 
obvious; the figures of the Census Bureau 
simply cannot be used to shed any light on 
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Series), Characteristics of the Population, U.S., Summary, Table 
7; and Sixteenth Census, Population, Characteristics of the Non- 
white Population by Race, Table 2. 


the number of persons legally Negro who 
pass as white. 

Students of population and race have 
known for a long time that the sex ratios of 
Negroes and whites were somewhat dis- 
similar. This difference is shown specifically 
in Table 3. As can be seen, the sex ratio is 
lower for the Negro than for the white up to 
age fifty, at which time the situation re- 
verses itself. These statistical data have 
been interpreted as proving that Negro 
males pass over the color line more fre- 
quently than females, that they do so about 
age twenty, and that after forty they re- 
turn to the Negro group to end their days. 


It has also been interpreted as showing that 
about 4 per hundred Negro males semi- 
permanently pass as white. Actually, it 
shows no such thing. For various reasons 
the death rate of Negroes, particularly 
Negro males, makes a sudden turn upward 
at about the age of twenty. The average 
number of white males in the age group of 
twenty to thirty-four who die during a year 
is 19.62 per thousand while the rate for 
Negro males in the same age group is 59.01 
per thousand.’ This in itself is quite suf- 
ficient to account for the variation noted, 
entirely apart from any passing. In any 
event, the information in Table 3, like that 
in Table 2, shows such a wide margin of 
error as practically to preclude the drawing 
of conclusions on that basis alone. 

An entirely different approach has been 
offered by Dr. Caroline Day,4 who made a 
case study of 346 families of mixed blood. 
Of these families, 10 per cent had one or 
more members who had lost their racial 
identity and married white. In an additional 
6 per cent there was a person who periodical- 
ly, but not permanently, passed as white. 
This gives a far different total picture than 
does Hart’s study. The most common esti- 
mate is that three-fourths of all Negroes 
are of mixed blood. Relatively pure-blooded 
American Negroes tend to marry each other, 
and obvious mixed-bloods tend to marry 
each other. It would be possible, therefore, 
to estimate that 40 per cent of the Negro 
families are comparable to those studied by 
Dr. Day. If the same ratio holds for the 
total as for the sample, the number of 
mixed-bloods who have passed and married 
white would equal about 4 per cent of the 
total Negro families. Since there are ap- 
proximately 2,750,000 Negro families, that 
would furnish an estimate of approximately 
110,000 persons legally Negro who are nuw 
permanently passing as white. Since this 


’ Computed, for 1929-31, from information in 
Vital Statistics (“Special Reports,” Vol. I, No. 20 
[1936]), pp. 389-99. 

4A Study of Some Negro-White Families in the 
United States (“Harvard African Studies,” Vol. X 
[Cambridge, Mass., 1932)). 
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group would cover an age range of about 
forty years, it might be estimated that some 
2,500 to 2,750 persons each year change 
their racial classification from Negro to 
white. This is far under the 25,000-a-year 
estimate of Hart’ or McKinney’s 10,000-a- 
year estimate.® yet it appears to the author 
to be more nearly accurate. 

“ There are several misconceptions which 
help account for divergent opinions con- 
cerning the number of Negroes who pass. 
One is the fact that the number of quad- 
roons, octoroons, and persons of even less 
Negro blood is probably not so great as it 
once was.’ During slavery and Reconstruc- 
tion there was much direct mixture between 
the races, and light-colored Negro girls 
were more sought as mistresses by white 
men than were dark girls. A nice-looking 
quadroon girl sold for two to five times as 
much as a comparable pure-blood. The net 
result, from our point of view, was a rela- 
tively large number of “Negroes” with a 
high admixture of white blood. Then came 
a period of much less miscegenation, during 
which the number of quadroons, etc., did 
not markedly increase. This group tended 
to intermarry, but some light-colored per- 
sons made “advantageous” emarriages with 
persons of a darker hue. Still others, usually 
the lightest, passed over into the white 
group and were permanently lost to the 
Negro group. It thus appears that for two 
generations, even three, the number of 
Negroes who could pass probably has been 
decreasing. These biological data are par- 
ticularly important. A number of cases are 
known where persons half-white have been 
able to pass as white, Probably a majority 
of those three-fourths white can pass as 
something other than Negro; and practical- 
ly all those over three-fourths white are 
able to pass. Should these latter marry 
whites, there is no significant possibility of 


‘SOD. cit. 


°T. T. McKinney, All White America (Boston: 
Meador Pub. Co., 1937), chap. i. 


7For more lengthy discussion see Gunnar 
Myrdal, An American Dilemma, I (Harper & Bros., 
1944), 123-29. 


having a black child. Dr. Hooton is ex- 
pressing the accepted scientific belief when 
he says that, while a combination of Ne- 
groid features from both parents might in- 
tensify the Negroid appearance of a child if 
both are Negroid, “this is theoretically im- 
possible if one parent is pure white, and I 
do not believe that it occurs.’”* 

Not only do some Negroes fear to take 
such a dangerous and radical step, but some, 
too, lack the common incentives for passing, 
since they have reached a position in the 
upper class of the Negro group, financially 
and socially, and do not care to exchange 
that place for a lower-middle-class position 
in the white group. This is particularly true 
of women, who notoriously do not pass in 
as large numbers as do men. Being a pre- 
ferred marital group, these women can 
usually do better for themselves by remain- 
ing in the Negro group. This upper-class 
group tends to restrict births considerably 
more than do the darker majority, so that 
they decline not only in proportion but also 
in real numbers. There is considerable evi- 
dence that American Negroes, although 
somewhat lighter as a group than their 
African kinsmen, are stabilizing at a shade 
of deep brown. Wide variations in color are 
apparently becoming less common and 
Negroes capable of passing are less frequent- 
ly found. 

A second important misconception con- 
cerns passing itself. Much of the discrep- 
ancy in estimates is due to a failure to recog- 
nize that passing is a matter of degree. 
That is, every time a person legally Negro 
is assumed by someone else to be white, he 
has “‘passed’’ as white. If he walks down the 
street and encounters six people who as- 
sume he is white, he has passed six times.° 
It is essential to distinguish between these 
legal Negroes who temporarily, even un- 
intentionally, pass as white and those who 
actually pass completely over the color 
line and become a permanent part of the 


SE. A. Hooton, Anthropometry of Negroes and 
Negroids (“Harvard African Studies,” Vol. 10), 
p. 107. 


9 See also Myrdal, of. cit., pp. 129-30. 
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white group. Those who pass temporarily 
and for expediency are probably less im- 
portant and interesting than those who pass 
over completely; but they are about the 
best index of those who completely enter 
the white group. 

Actually, probably all Negroes who can 
pass do so. Their passing is, however, of 
a segmental and temporary nature. It con- 
sists of riding in the less crowded front sec- 
tions of a bus or on “white” Pullmans, eat- 
ing in restricted restaurants, attending pic- 
ture shows, patronizing drugstore soda foun- 
tains, or in other ways making an op- 
portune, but temporary, use of their Cau- 
casoid characteristics to avoid unpleasant- 
ness or inconvenience. There usually is no 
disposition to become permanently identi- 
fied with the white group. This is true even 
in the case of Negroes who represent them- 
selves as white in order to secure employ- 
ment but who associate with Negroes after 
working hours. This is not to say that light- 
colored Negroes, usually men but sometimes 
women or couples, do not completely sever 
their relationships with the Negro group 
and even “marry white.” This latter seems 
to be the definitive point as far as other 
Negroes are concerned. Short of this final 
step, it usually is assumed that the passing 
is a matter of more or less temporary ex- 
pediency. This division of passing into de- 
grees is also seen in the attitude of Negroes 
toward the phenomenon itself. There seems 
very little disposition to censure a light 
Negro for passing as white in order to at- 
tain some temporary goal, such as a meal, 
concert, travel accommodations, or a serv- 
ice. The attitudes toward permanent passing 
are, however, varied. Some race-proud in- 
dividuals completely condemn it and will- 
ingly inform against the imposter. Others 
feel it a good joke on the whites and delight 


in the perpetration of the hoax. Still others 
defend it on rational grounds, saying those 
who can are fools not to pass. The re- 
mainder, a large percentage, do not feel 
strongly enough in either direction to take 
any active interest in an individual case, 
feeling that it is “none of their business.” 
Whites, who sometimes suggest or abet 
temporary passing, very seldom condone a 
permanent change of status. It is probable 
that not more than 1o per cent of those who 
could pass permanently do so. Of course, 
such evidence does not offer any count of 
the number who do pass, but it does lead 
one to give credence to the smaller, rather 
than the larger, estimates. 

The permanent passing of the color line, 
by its very nature, is almost impossible to 
handle statistically with any degree of 
accuracy, at least with the information and 
techniques now available. Because it is a 
striking and interesting phenomenon, it has 
been subject to some scientific exploration 
and a considerable amount of nonscientific 
or psuedo-scientific opinion and guesswork. 
It is easily understood how estimates of 
number, in such a case, might tend to be 
too high, possibly far too high. The higher 
the estimate, the better the story, and few 
of us can resist a good story. It is therefore 
quite probable that the lower figures, al- 
though they, too, are only estimates, are 
the more accurate. This is undoubtedly 
true when we distinguish between the tem- 
porary, opportunistic passing of persons 
who remain fundamentally related to the 
Negro group and the permanent and com- 
plete passing of those who carefully sever 
every previous tie with the past. It is als9 
quite probable that the trend is toward an 
ever smaller number of those who do make 
the full and complete break. 
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NEGRO-WHITE RELATIONS AS REFLECTED IN SOCIAL TYPES' 


SAMUEL M. STRONG 


ABSTRACT 


The collective orientation of a minority group may be studied through social types. Some of the social 
types recognized in the Negro community of Chicago reflect the nature of race relations, others reflect 
race pride as a reaction to minority status. While most Negroes condemn types that are ingratiating to whites, 
the upper class is more appreciative of race pride and more sensitive to what discredits the race than is 


the lower class. 


This paper will describe a significant 
phase of social life in a minority group seen 
through the method of the social type. Else- 
where? this method has been presented as a 
means of learning the run of attention of a 
community, its main problems, and the 
definitions made of issues, crises, and special 
situations, The assumption is that socially 
isolated minority groups, resenting their ex- 
clusion from the larger society, develop their 
own universe of discourse which is likely to 
express many reactions usually witheld in 
conventional communication with the out- 
group. Under such conditions indigenous 
social types arise and are referred to in the 
everyday language of the group in a dis- 
tinctive way that reveals their connotation. 
By isolating empirically the significant so- 
cial types recognized by a minority group 
and studying the various characterizations 
ascribed to them, it is possible to ascertain 
the meaning they have in the life of the 
community. Once the meaning of the social 
types and the reactions of different social 
classes toward them are determined, it is 
found that the types tend to cluster around 
various axes of life or important lines of in- 

*The writer owes much to Professors Herbert 
Blumer and E. W. Burgess for their invaluable 
criticisms and suggestions. Professor Louis Wirth’s 
The Ghetto served as an orientation for this study. 
Acknowledgments are due Mr. Horace R. Cayton 
for courtesies extended as superintendent of a 


W.P.A. research project in the Negro community 
of Chicago. 


?For a fuller presentation of the social-type 
method see Samuel M. Strong, “Social Types in a 
Minority Group: Formulation of a Method,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVIII (March, 
1943), 563-73. 


terest in the collective life of the group. This 
paper will attempt to show, through a de- 
scription of some widely recognized social 
types, the crucial role which relations be- 
tween Negroes and whites play in the Negro 
community in Chicago. 


I 


The Negro group, being mainly endoga- 
mous, represents an isolated little world 
amid a larger world, in which the intimate 
nature of the relationships assumes, among 
other things, the character of race preserva- 


tion. This can be viewed as a reaction to re- 
strictions and exclusion forced upon them by 
the general society. Their bitter resentment 
of their inferior status is reflected in the 
characterizations ascribed to some of their 
members in whose conduct they see devious 
ways of “getting along with whites.” 

What are some of these social types which 
cluster along the axis of life ‘““Negro-white 
relations” and what do people say about 
them? 


The “white man’s nigger.”—A college 
graduate comments: 


3 The axes of life are crucial lines of interest in the 
life of the group (e.g.,Negro-white relations, race 
pride, economic success, social status, color differ- 
entiation, religion, cults [sorcery], and magic, 
sporting life [big-timing or high life], and radical- 
ism) and are the frames of reference according 
to which the group categorizes its members. Differ- 
ent culture groupings will have different axes of life 
as a result of varying environments, kinds of ex- 
perience, and cultures. A knowledge of the axes of 
life enables one to understand what animates the 
group and what are its vital streams of social life, 
since the axes of life subsume the major problems 
and concerns which the group faces. 
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The “white man’s nigger” is a deceptive 
person. He appears one way to his people and 
another way to whites. He might be harsh and 
cruel to members of his own race, but he as- 
sumes a scraping attitude to whites. A case in 
point is Congressman “X.” When he can for 
election, he clamored that he would do every- 
thing for his people; but when it came to 
appointing someone to West Point, he forgot 
all about his race and chose two white boys. I 
hate a “white man’s nigger.” 


A man with university training and well 
known in the community delineates more 
sharply the sociological significance of the 
type: 

A “white man’s nigger” is one whose essen- 
tial characteristic is the acceptance of the evalu- 
ations of the Negro which white people place 
on them. He accepts the superordination of 
whites as natural and inevitable and feels 
that he has a personal allegiance to some group 
of white persons which supersedes that of the 
Negro group, so that the white people can call 
on him at any time and he would have to re- 
spond. The typical “white man’s nigger’ is 
servile and affable to whites. He is not a credit 
to the race, and I dislike him. 


A former restaurant worker adds that ‘“‘Un- 
cle Tom is another name for this type. There 
are quite a few among the upper class.’’4 

The “‘bad nigger.’’—A young stenographer 
states: 


The “bad nigger” refuses to accept the place 
given to Negroes. He does not fight intelli- 
gently. It is a blind and reckless kind of fight. 
Many Negroes admire the “bad nigger” but 
are afraid to follow him. I admire the “bad 
nigger” and would rather see him fight des- 
perately and furiously than crawling on his 
knees. I appreciate that more than the bowing 
and scraping that some Negroes are doing. 
Illiterate people who have independence of 
character admire the “bad nigger.” He is usu- 
ally one of that class. 


A leader in the community, giving his ver- 
sion of this type, reveals an interesting phase 
of his own background: 


4For the complete study of social types see 
Samuel M. Strong, “Social Types in the Negro 
Community of Chicago: An Example of the Social 
Type Method” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Chicago Libraries, 1940). 


The term “bad nigger’ comes from the 
South. My grandfather on my father’s side was 
a slave. He was born in Virginia, and the planter 
sold him down the river to Mississippi, breaking 
up his family. He ran away three times from 
Mississippi, trying to get back to the family. 
Finally, the planter told him he would give him 
another wife and educate his kids if he would 
stay. Later, the white overseer whipped him, 
and he ran away and was hidden in the swamps 
three months. The other Negroes fed him, of 
course. The master finally came down and said: 
“Tell Emory to come back; I won’t hurt him.” 
This illustrates what I am trying to bring out. 
There were just certain things he would not 
take from whites. He would not stand for his 
sense of dignity to be violated. He would fight; 
they would have to call out the militia before 
he would take that. We don’t have that in the 
North so much except in the underworld with 
the police. The cops know that the “bad nigger” 
won’t be arrested; he is a killer when a certain 
thing he assumes to be inviolable is violated. 
He will accept the superordination of white 
society until it becomes a personal affront— 
“but no white man can do this to me and live.” 
He is going to fight them even if he loses. It 
is a personal thing, the protest of the Negro. 


The “‘smart nigger.’’—This is a social type 
whose protest against the “supremacy” of 
the whites assumes a different character. A 
well-known writer and public speaker de- 
fines this type: 


When a Negro can make some advance in a 
field that is beset with difficulties, he is usually 
called a “smart nigger.” This is especially 
attributed to one who is particularly adept 
at handling white people without being an 
“Uncle Tom.” The erroneous assumption is 
that Negroes are not smart. The community 
assumption tends to fall in the same direction— 
that smart Negroes are unusual. He is not neces- 
sarily an intelligent man, nor has he great 
ability. He is smarter than brilliant. Many 
people call me “smart nigger,” because I can 
get so many things done through white people. 


A former porter and drugstore clerk doing 
graduate work makes an interesting dis- 
tinction: 

This type is subdivided into two kinds. The 
one is an intelligent, wily, scheming Negro. 
This is the meaning held by the educated and 
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the upper level. The other kind is the Negro 
who is the opposite to the “white man’s 
nigger.”” He objects to any kowtowing to the 
whites. The “smart nigger” can be firm, and 
yet be clever enough to get what he wants 
from whites without losing his dignity. 


The social and economic barriers separating 
the two races cause much confusion of 
values among members of the minority 
group, some of whom turn with scorn 
against the norms of their own group and 
embrace the judgments of their oppressors. 
Self-hatred is often found within minority 
groups and is reflected in social types. 


The “white man’s strumpet.”—A man 
well known in the community describes this 
type: 

The mistress of a white man. The girl might 
not necessarily be a strumpet; she could be a 
“respectable” mistress. Many Negroes have 
mistresses. They are not necessarily strumpets, 
but the fact that they are the white man’s 
makes them strumpets. 


The “‘mammy.”’—The social type present- 
ed in the following is not very frequently 
encountered in an urban Negro environ- 
ment but is widely known in the South. A 
former porter and railroad clerk states: 


The “mammy” is the same as a “flunky” in 
the male. Do anything to please the white man. 
She approves of things that are detrimental 
to the race. Generally, very dark. I don’t like 
her and I am sure that most people do not 
care for this type. 


A general office worker declares derisively: 


The fat, motherly type of Negro woman, 
very dark complected, slow in motion and 
“takes pride in her white folks.” 


A contrasting reaction is given by a social 
worker: 


The “mammy” is very lovable and has con- 
tributed a great deal toward mellowing the 
feelings between the races. While not so well 
educated, she does not lack common sense, 
which is essential to all groups. 


The “sheet lover.” —A journalist states: 


The “sheet lover” means the Negro who is 
particularly attracted to light or white women. 


I am amused at them, although I have a little of 
that in myself. I didn’t marry that black girl, 
you know. My first wife was white, and my 
second can “‘pass.” There must be some signifi- 
cance to this type of attitude. It could hardly be 
accidental. I think, however, that I have less 
color prejudice than anyone I know. While I 
usually lean over backwards trying to be fair to 
darker people, I am nevertheless kind to a 
“sheet lover,” as you can well understand 


The particular way in which social types 
are named and described exercises a form of 
social control. Their function is to stigma- 
tize the slightest deviation from what the 
community regards as the proper way of 
acting toward whites. Thus social types are 
either valued or despised in accordance with 
the kind of conduct they exhibit toward 
whites. 

The persistent and devious ways in which 
Negroes are cut off from the general society 
and segregated into a “black belt’’ in this 
northern industrial metropolis have intensi- 
fied race consciousness. Moreover, segrega- 
tion is inconsistent with the increasing par- 
ticipation by Negroes in the industrial and 
political life of the city. Racial solidarity 
has come to be valued in the struggle to 
maintain self-respect in the face of degra- 
dation and discrimination. Emphasis upon 
Negro art, Negro literature, and Negro 
music, as well as the conscious attempt to 
devise a racial mythology and rituals, have 
all gone into the building of a “‘cult of race,”’ 
reflected in such total-community rituals as 
“Negro History Week” and in inspirational 
stories, such as the one about Jean Baptist 
Point du Sable, the San Domingan trader, 
who is reported to have founded Chicago. 
Thus there is a development among Negroes 
of self-regarding behavior, the assumption of 
a ‘‘superior culture,” and a feeling of re- 
bellion against, and depreciation of, whites.s 


5 Wallace Thurman in Infants of the Spring and 
The Blacker the Berry, Jessie Fauset in Plum Bun, 
and Nella Larsen in Quicksand decry intermarriage 
between Negroes and whites, especially among the 
lower classes. Rudolph Fisher in The Walls of Jericho 
and Claude McKay in Banjo are vehement against 
intermarriage among the upper class and intel- 
lectuals. 
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The area of race relations is filled with 
conflicting situations out of which emerges a 
form of accommodation expressed in race 
pride. Not only novelists but the average 
person in the community is sensitized to 
the need for a racially unifying force. The 
axis of life “race pride” represents such a 
collective orientation and is a direct out- 
growth of the primary axis of life ““Negro- 
white relations.” The social types relating to 
race pride reveal how the community dis- 
tinguishes between genuine and spurious 
leadership. 


The “race leader.’—A machinist with 


some university training gives his version: 


The “race leader” is a person with some 
moral principle who holds the cause and ad- 
vancement of the race as a sacred duty. He is 
also a man of ability and has something to con- 
tribute. An ardent racialist without ability is 
not a “race leader.” The “race leader” is sin- 
cere and has a plan. He believes strongly in 
caution and patience. He is adept in the arts of 
personal and political compromise. There is no 
question about his interest in the race. There 
is no personal gain attached to his efforts to 
uplift the race. 


The role and function of the “‘race leader”’ 
become more explicit when compared with 
a contrasting social type. 

The “race man.”’—An influential man in 
the Negro community describes this type: 


The “race man” is usually regarded as a 
person who is contributing much to the ad- 
vancement of the race. More recently the ‘‘race 
man” is not held in such high esteem because 
it is felt that his frequent expressions of love 
and loyalty for the race are a guise to further 
his own ends. The “‘race leader,” on the other 
hand, usually refers to one who sincerely has 
the values of his race in mind and also has a 
program which is not centered around his own 
interests. I think I might divide “‘race men’”’ into 
two kinds: first, those who just shout “‘every- 
thing for the race,” usually for their own gain 
and use the race to defend their own interests; 
and, second, those who are quite sincere but 
have little knowledge of society or what to do 
and simply interpret their ardent racial inter- 
est as justification for solving their own prob- 
lems and blunders. 


Thus the distinction constantly stressed be- 
tween the “‘race leader’’ and the “‘race man”’ 
centers around the question of sincerity 
versus opportunism. 


The “race woman.”’—A worker in a 


garage states: 


The “race woman” is of great benefit to the 
community. She champions the rights of Ne- 
groes. She is usually from the educated class 
but feels that race uplift is very important. 
The “‘race woman” is recognized through her 
fearless and forceful activity for the Negro 
race. There is a great deal of admiration for a 
“race woman” by the whole Negro community. 


A leader in the Negro community declares: 


The “race woman” is sincere, but she cannot 
capitalize on her race activities like the “race 
man.” The “race woman” is in a sense a “race 
leader,” human, forceful, intelligent, and pos- 
sessed of the fullest integrity. Of course, take 
the instance of --——. I think she is a “pro- 
fessional Negro.” She peddles it all over the 
country. Always stands up and says, “I am 
black and I am beautiful.”’ I would say she 
certainly is black, but I would not call her 
beautiful. I will say, though, that the “race 
woman” is furthering the consciousness of race 
feeling among the Negro people. 


These social types—the ‘“‘race leader,” 
the “race man,” and the “race woman”— 
represent a form of adjustment by the Negro 
to the problem of discrimination. In the so- 
cial life of the group these types play still 
another role. Observers point out that the 
success of a man in the Negro community 
is measured by whether he is “for the race”; 
and successful persons become not only suc- 
cessful individuals in their own right but 
racial symbols as well. Studies of various 
organizations in the Negro community of 
Chicago indicate that race pride forms the 
ideological basis of many associations. So 
long as there is the slightest tendency to 
place Negroes on an inferior level, the group 
will guard jealously those symbols standing 
for self-respect and integrity. The categoriz- 
ing of those types signifying certain race re- 
lations, their names and descriptions, will 
depend on time and place. 


‘é 
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The wide recognition of the social types 
and the consensus of attitudes toward those 
types that symbolize submission to the 
whites are indicative of racial solidarity and 
a growing race consciousness. The “new 
Negro” is not merely a construct of novelists 
and poets aroused over the persistent cruel- 
ty perpetrated against their race. It is the 
type of Negro who, in the words of Lucian 
Watkins, ‘thinks in black.’ Disillusionment 
has resulted in challenge. Claude McKay’s 
poem, “If We Must Die,” shows the rising 
temper of a growing conflict. Negro novel- 
ists show no sympathy for those Negroes 
who try to behave like whites. Getting an 
education in order to be like white folks is 
held up to scorn. This is particularly well 
expressed in Home to Harlem and Banjo.° 
However, to pose the problem of conforming 
to the standards of the general society in 
this manner is to oversimplify the full weight 
of the effects which a subordinate position 
has on personality. A Negro student de- 
scribes very keenly and realistically some 
facets of experience which being a Negro 
entails: 


Being a Negro is a complex problem 
Everywhere, in a myriad of forms, we face the 
great objective “fact” of “race.” This “fact” 
colors our every conversation and our most inti- 
mate behavior. Sometimes we have escaped it, 
when, perhaps for a time, either because of an 
adjustment to the system or because of a fortu- 
nate insulation in a superior class position, we 
avoid the ruder shocks. But in the final analysis, 
we find that there is no hiding place down here. 
Sane living demands that we safeguard our- 
selves as far as possible from the great variety 
of mental poisons which our caste position en- 
genders—perpetual bitterness, defeatist resig- 
nation, continuous hatreds, exaggeration of 
racial achievements, biases of thought, dis- 
tortions in art—all things which we can detect 
in varying degrees as a part of that atmosphere 
in which we live, and as part of the fabric of 
our being... . being a good “race man” has 
often been used to cover a multitude of sins and 
to serve as a smoke screen for ignorance and 


Claude McKay, Home to Harlem (New York, 
1928), and Banjo; see also Langston Hughes, Not 
without Laughter (New York, 1933). 


inefficiency This indictment is in no 
way based on the postulate that such char- 
acteristics are racial. Rather, these weaknesses 
are identical with all provincialism, whether of 
the small town, the remote island, the medieval 
ghetto, or such modern tribes as Nazi Germany. 
It is a result of isolation and not of race.’ 


II 


The significance which the social types 
have for various segments of the Negro com- 
munity will be better understood by exam- 
ining how members of the group evaluate 
them. Table 1 shows the attitudes of 77 in- 
formants toward the social types.* There is 
almost complete unanimity that the “white 
man’s nigger’’ is greatly disliked, personally 
and by the community, and is not a credit to 
the race. The informants thought that the 
whites like the ‘“‘white man’s nigger.” 

While the definitions of the “‘bad nigger” 
showed a certain amount of approval be- 
cause of the stand he takes against the 
whites, the attitudes vary in degree. This is 
due mainly to the fact that the sample of 77 
people does not include an adequate propor- 
tion of the lower-class people consistently 
referred to by informants as favoring this 
type. (The attitudes of different social 
groupings will be discussed later.) A total of 
72 informants expressed dislike for this type, 
65 considered him not a credit to the race, 
and 12 declared him to be a credit. Although 
informants were inclined to express dislike 
for the “bad nigger” without hesitation, 
they were not so quick to brand him not a 
credit to the race. 

This stand is reversed in the case of the 


7J. G. St. Clair Drake, “On Being a Negro,” 
Afri-American Youth, Vol. I (December, 1937). 


8A schedule was devised in 1938 to reveal a 
threefold relationship with reference to each social 
type: that of the individual, the community, and 
the race. Thus the informants were asked (1) 
how they regard a particular social type, (2) how 
the community regards him, and (3) whether the 
particular social type is a credit to the race and how 
the whites regard him. The informant was asked 
to name someone in his acquaintanceship who 
corresponded with the social type he described. The 
schedule was filled out by 77 informants of various 
social strata. 
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“smart nigger’’: 53 informants out of a total 
of 72 regarded him a credit to the race, and 
19 not a credit. (There were 5 informants 
who did not identify this type.) From the 
definitions of this social type it can be 
learned that the various segments of the 
community consider with favor anyone who 
can deal with the whites in a “smart’’ fash- 
ion. The schedules reveal that the lower 
class favors the “bad nigger,” while in the 
instance of the “smart nigger’’ no specific 
segment of the community is mentioned. 


In the case of the ‘“‘white man’s strumpet”’ 
there is almost complete unanimity of dis- 


and considered this social type a discredit to 
the race. The difference suggests that Ne- 
groes of higher education are more race con- 
scious, self-conscious, and sensitive and 
possess more race pride. 


The samples drawn from various social 
levels in the Negro community tend to sub- 
stantiate the findings previously discussed.° 
These samples deal mainly with those social 
types that have been found to be widely 
known in the community. Table 2, classify- 
ing the attitudes of 30 Negro students, 
shows that, owing to the greater degree of 
race pride and race consciousness among 
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like, 75 informants having considered her to 
be not a credit to the race. In the instance of 
the “mammy” there is some division of 
opinion: 53 informants indicated dislike, and 
13 neither like nor dislike; 45 considered 
this type not a credit to the race. While the 
definitions described this type unfavorably, 
still the informants were cautious about de- 
claring it a discredit to the race. This dis- 
crepancy will be explained further along in 
the discussion. 

The “sheet lover” was not recognized by 
32 informants, which indicates that this 
type is not widely known under this name; 
however, the significant point is that those 
who recognized this type considered him not 
a credit to the race. 

It was apparent that informants of low 
education favored the ‘“mammy,” while 
those of high education expressed dislike 
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people of higher education, a type like the 
“bad nigger’ is not completely rejected. 
This type symbolizes resistance to infringe- 
ments on the part of whites; and, no matter 
what form the “fighting back” takes, it is 
condoned because it represents a defense of 
the group’s integrity. For the same reason 
it can be understood why types like the 
“white man’s nigger” and the “mammy”’ 
are regarded with contempt and considered 


9In order to test the validity of the data ob- 
tained through the sample of informants who were 
interviewed and filled out schedules, a second sched- 
ule was administered in 1940 to four social group- 
ings: (1) 30 Negro students at the University of 
Chicago; (2) 75 teachers, social workers, post-office 
employees, and some business people; (3) 50 attend- 
ants of store-front churches (considered lower class); 
and (4) 95 men and women interviewed in taverns, 
poolrooms and barberships, west of State Street. 
There was random selection among the various 
groups. 
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a discredit to the race. These two have no 
race pride, no consciousness of group soli- 
darity. 

Table 3 shows the same tendency on the 
part of 75 members of the middle and upper 
class. But the middle- and upper-class in- 
formants are more inclined to approve of the 
“smart nigger” than are the university stu- 
dents. Apparently, the students make keen- 
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in the lower class do not make the same dis- 
tinction between the “bad nigger,” the 
“smart nigger,” and the “mammy” as is 
made by people on higher social levels. The 
orientation and perspective of the lower 
class are not in terms of acute race pride and 
race consciousness. There seems to be, how- 
ever, general consensus among all social 
levels with regard to the “white man’s nig- 
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er distinctions as to the “‘smart’’ way of com- 
bating injustices on the part of whites. 
Tables 4 and 5 indicate that among the 
lower class there is a more favorable atti- 
tude toward those types which are almost 
completely rejected by people of a higher 
social level. Thus in Table 4, only 21 infor- 
mants out of a total of 95 from the lower 
class have indicated dislike for the “bad 
nigger.” Both Table 4 and Table 5,which is 
based on replies from 50 attendants at store- 
front churches, show clearly that the people 


ger,’—who is completely rejected. Racial 
solidarity demands a certain amount of se- 
crecy, which acts as a protection against the 
out-group. It is quite common to hear the 
fearful complaint ‘‘we tell white folks all we 
know.” There is also realization of the fact 
that there is a great deal of self-criticism 
among Negroes; as one informant states: 
“They are always ready to knock and run to 
the white folks about something.” A school- 
teacher voices her opinion as to what con- 
stitutes the greatest need of Negroes: 


30 


“Stick together, work together, stop fighting 
the leaders, develop more race pride, take a 
greater interest in the family and children, 
and develop education and business.”’ 

The empirical data presented in this pa- 
per reveal the meaning and significance of 
the internal relations existing among mem- 
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sistence upon racial solidarity is sharpened 
by the clash between the relatively rigid 
rules of segregation and the growing oppo- 
sition by Negroes to a system which de- 
prives them of direct participation in all 
phases of life in the greater society. The 
strain and conflicting processes resulting 
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bers of the Negro community with reference 
to the superordinate white society.’ In- 


te A schedule comprised of the most widely known 
social types among Negroes was submitted to 50 
white middle-class informants residing in the South 
Side of Chicago and to 30 white students doing 
graduate work in the social sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Only a small number of the 
social types were identified by the whites. Of the 
few identified, there was no knowledge of what they 
meant to Negroes. 

For a discussion of change of attitudes see 
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from their subordinate position are reflected 
in the attitudes and definitions of the social 
types which indicate various forms of ac- 
commodating devices for maintaining social 
equilibrium. 
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Samuel M. Strong, “Observations on the Possi- 
bility of Attitude Modification: A Case of Nation- 
ality and Racial Interrelationships in Wartime,” 
Social Forces, March, 1944. 





THE MEASUREMENT OF ATTITUDES TOWARD 
THE JAPANESE IN AMERICA 


GWYNNE NETTLER AND ELIZABETH HAVELY GOLDING 


ABSTRACT 


The crucial problem in attitude measurement is validation of instruments. A discussion of some com- 
mon modes of validation reveals the “known-group” method to be most satisfactory. Scales designed to 
measure racial attitudes have been ambiguously validated, if at all. An equal-i scale of twenty-four items 
designed to measure attitude toward the Japanese in America and validated on known groups is presented. 


Most social psychologists understand by 
the term “attitude” a tendency to act in a 
certain way under certain circumstances. 
Attitude measurement consists of the scal- 
ing of a certain sample of behaviors from 
which the probability of behavior of a given 
kind is deduced. In so far as the attitude- 
measurer cannot scale all possible behaviors, 
he is forced to select certain acts which may 
be valid signs of a tendency to act, signs 
which define the probability of certain be- 
havior. As is often done with other data, 
attitudes are, therefore, measured indirect- 
ly through indices. 

The signs most frequently chosen as 
measures of attitude are verbalizations 
which, when they are allegedly expressions 
of such a disposition, are termed “opinions.” 
Most attitude studies, including this one, 
are more accurately investigations of opin- 
ion, the hypothesis being that the opinion 
faithfully mirrors the attitude. As is true of 
all scientific hypotheses, this one can never 
be proved with certainty. One can only seek 
signs supporting the inference. The practice 
of the social psychologist here is analogous 
to that of the medical diagnostician, who 
reads symptoms which are always fallible 
and who, therefore, seeks support from 
ancillary signs. 


THE PROBLEM OF VALIDITY 


When is an opinion a valid measure of 
attitude? Two methods of “logical valida- 
tion” have been used and may be dismissed 
forthwith as poor techniques. One such 
method holds that opinions approach valid- 
ity as indices of attitude when they are, 


from some a priori standpoint, logical— 
when they form a consistent pattern in the 
mind of the observer. This argument assumes 
that attitudes are logical but offers no evi- 
dence to bolster its assumption. In the ab- 
sence of such evidence, there is no reason to 
believe that consistency of opinion is a 
more valid index of attitude than its op- 
posite.* It must be remembered that a good 
liar is one who can dissemble consistently. 

A second variation of such “logical vali- 
dation’’—and this is perhaps the most popu- 
lar technique—holds responses on an opin- 
ion scale to be valid if they correspond well 
with subjects’ responses to some other set 
of words not arranged in a scale. This may 
mean that the scale is “validated” in terms 
of the investigator’s judgment of the at- 
titudinal meaning of an opinion-response or 
that judges are asked to certify the meaning 
of a subject’s indorsements of opinion state- 
ments. For example, Hinckley,? in con- 
structing a scale to measure attitudes to- 
ward the Negro, was interested in determin- 
ing whether judges who were to rank state- 
ments for his Thurstone-type scale would be 
influenced by their own attitudes toward the 
Negro. Hinckley composed six statements, 


*For a case analysis illustrating the peculiar 
“logic” of a certain ethnic attitudes cf. Babette 
Semelson, “Mrs. Jones’s Ethnic Attitudes: A Ballot 
Analysis,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psycholo- 
gy, XL (1945), 205-15. 


*E. D. Hinckley, “The Influence of Individual 
Opinion on Construction of an Attitude Scale,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, III (1932), 283-06. 
This scale is frequently used in studies of Negro- 
white relations and has been submitted to another 
form of validation, to be discussed. 
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two of which he felt indicated a favorable 
disposition to the Negro; two, unfavorable; 
and two, neutral. The judges were divided 
by attitude in terms of their indorsement 
of any of these pairs of statements. The 
constructor of this test does not expect 
on “logical” grounds that individuals who 
are “really” unfavorably disposed will in- 
dorse statements deemed to indicate neu- 
tral or favorable inclinations. This method 
places faith in the “logic” of the subjects as 
well as in the “‘logic’’ of the test constructor. 

A second class of validating procedures 
involves the computation of correlation 
coefficients for the results of several tests 
of a given type of attitude. The test is con- 
sidered valid if it correlates highly with an- 
other on the same subject. This method is, 
of course, a circulum in probando unless, 
in checking the results of Test B against 
those of Test A, it has been demonstrated by 
some other method that Test A is valid. 
Otherwise, the high correlation means that 
the two tests are testing the same thing, 
but what that “thing” is one may only as- 
sume. (Intelligence testers also have used 
this circuitous validation.) 

Social psychologists have felt most con- 
fidence in the validity of opinions as indices 
of attitudes when an association could be 
found between the verbal expressions on an 
“opinionnaire”’ and less artificial verbal and 
nonverbal behavior adjudged to be con- 
sistent with the attitudes under considera- 
tion. This technique involves the adminis- 
tration of the scale to groups that have made 
their varying predispositions known through 
nonverbal, as well as through verbal, activi- 
ties, and it may be termed “validation by 
known groups.” At the present stage of 
study in this field, known-group validation 
appears to be the only recourse open to the 
scientist, and it is the technique employed 
in validating the scale to be presented here. 

It is a method that, properly used, should 
insure against the errors of the 1920’s and 
1930's, when hasty generalizations were 
made from verbal reports on opinionnaires 
to nonverbal activities. R. T. LaPiere? was 
one of the first to call attention to the weak- 


ness of this assumption in his studies of race 
relations. Using the interview and the ques- 
tionnaire in studies of attitude toward the 
Armenian and the Chinese, respectively, 
LaPiere was able to show that the student 
of race relations frequently measures ideol- 
ogies rather than expressions of tendencies 
toward nonverbal activity. Or, putting it 
another way, he may be recording public 
rather than private opinions, and it may 
well be the latter that more closely coincide 
with attitude. 


VERBAL VERSUS NONVERBAL BEHAVIOR 
AS VALIDATING SIGNS 


While LaPiere’s service was to demon- 
strate empirically the disparity between 
word and deed and to caution, therefore, 
against uncritical interpretation of verbal 
responses, he offered no conclusions as to 
the relative validity of verbal and nonverbal 
signs of attitude. S. M. Corey‘ has, how- 
ever, seemingly accepted the greater valid- 
ity of nonverbal activity. He holds that 
" . opinions are of limited value unless 
they presage behavior.” 

Whether one accepts this or not depends 
upon what he is after. In the first place, 
many students of opinion and attitude are 
not concerned with the prediction of non- 
verbal behavior or even of future verbal 
behavior. L. L. Thurstone readily admits 
that 


we do not imply that a subject will necessarily 
act in accordance with the opinions he indorses. 
If his expressed opinion and his actions are in- 
consistent, that does not concern us now, be- 
cause we are not setting out to predict overt 
conduct.s 

3 ‘Attitudes vs. Actions,” Social Forces, XIII 
(1934), 230-37; “Type Rationalizations of Group 
Antipathy,” ibid., XV (1936), 232-37; “The 
Sociological Significance of Measurable Attitudes,” 
American Sociological Review, III (1938), 175-82. 


4“*Professed Attitudes and Actual Behavior,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVIII (1937), 
271-80. 


s“Attitudes Can Be Measured,” 
Journal of Sociology, XX XIII (1928), 533. 


American 
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Nor does Thurstone claim opinion scores 
to be good forecasters of future opinions. 

When we have measured a man’s attitude on 
any issue, such as pacifism, we shall not declare 
such a measurement to be in any sense an en- 
during or constitutional constant.® 


Second, if one is seeking to measure at- 
titude and is concerned with the relative 
merits of opinion or some type of nonverbal 
activity as indices of that attitude, there is 
no evidence that compels the invariable se- 
lection of one type of index in preference to 
another. To assume, as Corey and others 
have, that only nonverbal behavior is a 
valid sign of an attitude is to add something 
to the definition of attitude that is not there. 
It will be noted that the definition of attitude as 
“tendency-to-act,” which has been accepted 
here, says nothing about the nature of that ac- 
tivity, whether it be overt or covert, verbal or not. 
In fact, T. M. Newcomb’ cogently argues 
that, under proper safeguards, the verbal 
signs may more closely approximate the at- 
titudinal state than do nonverbal activities, 
and he has been seconded in this by R. K. 
Merton.° It is recognized that one may dis- 
semble by deeds as well as by words. Either 
behavior by itself may be a valid or an in- 
valid cue to an attitude, and we become 
more certain of the validity of either index 
only as it receives support from the other. 
As applied to the use of the questionnaire, 
one can be most certain that the opinions 
collected are accurate signs of attitude, 
when it is known that the measuring device 
can differentiate groups that have made 
their varying predispositions known through 
nonverbal as well as through verbal activi- 
ties. This is not to argue that lack of such 
association between verbal and nonverbal 
behavior proves the invalidity of the opin- 
ionnaire; it is only that the finding of such 
an association removes doubts as to the 
nature of the quality being observed. 

6 Ibid. 

7“Social Attitudes and Their Measurement,” 
in Gardner Murphy et al., Experimental Social 
Psychology (New York, 1937), p. 912. 

*“Facts and Factitiousness in Ethnic Opinion- 
naires,” American Sociological Review, V (1940), 21. 


PREVIOUS ATTEMPTS AT KNOWN-GROUP 
VALIDATION OF ETHNIC SCALES 


Known-group validation has been ap- 
proached in the study of race attitudes by 
those investigators who have been con- 
cerned with validating indices of attitudes 
toward the Negro in college groups from 
northern and southern schools. Such valida- 
tion assumes, of course, that regional resi- 
dence is synonymous with a specific attitude 
toward the Negro. While this assumption 
would appear to be well founded in most 
cases, it is not the most satisfactory basis 
for scale validation; and results based on 
this assumption have not been consistent. 
For example, although G. Murphy and R. 
Likert? and V. M. Sims and J. R. Patrick"? 
have found reliable differences in mean at- 
titude scores of northern and southern 
students (the northerners being more favor- 
ably disposed), E. B. Bolton,” J. M. Rein- 
hardt,* and D. Katz and F. H. Allport" 
found either no such pattern or a reversal. 

It appears, then, that North-South vali- 
dation of attitude—which has been the only 
approach thus far to known-group valida- 
tion of race-attitude scales—is not a satis- 
factory procedure, since the groups used 
are not known to be possessed of a particular 
attitude toward Negroes. Instead of re- 
cording the attitudes of groups that have 
behaved in a manner that indicates un- 
questionably a favorable or an unfavorable 
disposition toward the minority in ques- 
tion, North-South validation takes a sec- 
ond-best course in assuming regional resi- 
dence to be an invariable index of attitude."4 

9 Public Opinion and the Individual (New York, 
1938). 

ro “Attitude toward the Negro of Northern and 
Southern College Students,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, VII (1936), 192-204. 

™ “Fffect of Knowledge upon Attitudes toward 
the Negro,” Journal of Social Psychology, V1 
(1935), 68-90. 

“Students and Race Feeling,” Survey, LXI 
(1928), 239-40. 

13 Students’ Attitudes (Syracuse, 1931). 


™4 It may be suggested here that this assumption 
may be expected to become progressively weaker as 
Negroes and whites migrate from the South. 
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In contrast with these earlier attempts 
at validation of race-attitude scales, the 
present study has applied known-group 
validation in its most direct sense. The 
scale to be described here has been vali- 
dated on groups that have given incon- 
trovertible public evidence in both their 
verbal and their nonverbal behavior of 
their disposition toward the Japanese in 
America. As far as can be determined, this 
is the first race-attitude scale ever to have 
been so validated. 


MEASURING ATTITUDES TOWARD THE 
JAPANESE IN AMERICA 

The scale to be validated on known 
groups was constructed by the method of 
“equal-appearing intervals” following the 
Thurstone procedure.'*S Students are not 
in agreement concerning the techniques to 
be used in measuring attitudes, and there 
have been several recent criticisms of the 
equal-i method,’* accompanied by a search 
for simpler tools." It is recognized that the 
Thurstone procedure does not yield a per- 
fect scale—nor does any other technique 
yet devised."® However, this method of at- 
titude scaling avoids certain weaknesses 
common to other devices (such as ambiguity 
and poor definition of units) and was, there- 
fore, adopted for present purposes. 

Since the Thurstone technique is well 
known, the steps involved need not be dis- 
cussed in detail. It will suffice to indicate 
that a list of 120 statements, chosen to 
represent a wide variety of attitudes about 
the Japanese in America, was sorted on an 
eleven-point continuum by fifty judges 
chosen from the student body and faculty of 

sL. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave, The Meas 
urement of Altitude (Chicago, 1929). 

Cf. e.g., Hugh Carter, “Recent 
Studies in Attitudes toward War: A Summary and 
Evaluation,” American Sociological Review, X 
(1945), 343-52, and Merton, op. cit. 

Cf. T. C. McCormick, “Simple Percentage 
Analysis of Attitude Questionnaires,” American 
Journal of Sociology, L (1945), 390-95. 


American 


18 On the relativity of scales cf. L. Guttman, “‘A 
Basis for Scaling Qualitative Data,” 
Sociological Review, TX (1944), 149. 


American 


Reed College. Twenty-four items survived 
the judging process and the tests of am- 
biguity and relevance to comprise the final 
scale. The 24 statements, together with their 
scale values and instructions, appear in 
Table 1. For convenience in reference these 


TABLE 1* 
THE J-A SCALE 
Please put a check mark before the numbers 
of the statements with which you agree or which 
express your own attitude toward the Japanese 
in America. 
Scale 
Values 
1. | have no reason for vehicle the 
Japanese in America..... ; 5.8 
I consider it a privilege to assoc ‘iate 
with Japanese in America. 
All Japanese born in this country but 
who receive the major part of their 
education in Japan should be pro- 
hibited from returning to the United 


I'he Japanese in America were forced 
by racial antipathy against them to 
concentrate in Little Tokyos in order 
to make a living....... 

. I don’t like the idea of too many Jap- 
anese in America 

. Japanese in America should be 
granted full political equality with 
other citizens. .......... 
The only good Jap isa dead Jap.. 
The Japanese are so different from 
whites that they can never be as- 
similated into American culture... . 

. I wouldn’t be so apt to trust a Japa- 
nese in America whom I didn’t know 
as I would a white person 

. I do not feel repulsion toward asso- 
ciation with Japanese in America. . 
The more I know about the Japanese 
in America, the more I like them... 

. Clannishness is not an innate char- 
acteristic of the Japanese in America 
The existence of dual citizenship 
among the Japanese in America is 
strong reason to doubt their loyalty 
to the United States.... 
The Japanese in America have made 
a definite effort to adapt to American 
IE scr ee cutin aaipa 4 mania ee 8.9 


* Scale values have been inserted for purposes of exposition; 
they were not, of course, included in distributed opinionnaires. 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


. Once Japanese immigrants have 
made a permanent home in America, 
their religious ties to Japan are of 
little importance 

. We should amend our constitution 
so as not to grant citizenship to any 
person of Japanese ancestry 

. I feel, when I come in contact with 
Japanese in America, that they are 
different, and it is harder to be at 
ease with them 

. I would not be in favor of social 
equality for the Japanese in America 

. The Japanese in America habitually 
engage in unfair competition 

. The sooner Americans learn to treat 
the Japanese in this country as their 
equals, the sooner will the Little 
Tokyos be abandoned. a 

. The Japanese in America ; are very 
clannish 

. I find the Japanese in America to be 
extremely upstanding 

3. The Japanese in America are steadily 
raising their standard of living to 
compare with the average white 
standard 

. The Japanese in this country have a 
distinct contribution to make to 
America from their own cultural ex- 
perience in art and philosophy 


statements have been labeled the “J-A 
Scale.” 

The scale values for these statements are 
distributed as indicated in Figure 1. It 
will be noted that the items are well bal- 
anced as regards representation on either 
side of neutrality. There was a tendency for 


judges to concentrate their evaluations of 
the 120 original statements at the extremes 
of the scale, and this “end-effect” was not 
completely eliminated by the application 
of the relevance and ambiguity tests. 


THE RELIABILITY OF THE J-A SCALE 
The reliability of the J-A scale was 
measured by the split-half method. The 
TABLE 2 
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24 statements were divided into two groups 
so that the scale values of each group add- 
ed to the same total and each set had the 
same number of statements above and be- 
low the neutral point (cf. Table 2). 

From the results of an administration of 
the scale to 135 introductory sociology stu- 
dents at the University of Washington, the 
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split-half reliability coefficient was obtained 
by correlating the scores of each individual 
on the two halves and correcting for length 
by the Spearman-Brown formula. The cor- 
relation of median scores yielded a coeffi- 
cient of +.80 + 0.48, which is considered 
sufficiently high to insure the reliability of 
the scale. 

In validating this scale upon extremist 
groups, it was thought advisable to include 
two other measures of attitude: A Bogardus- 
type social-distance test and self-ratings. 
These two indices were included, with full 
knowledge of their limitations, largely as a 
matter of scientific curiosity but also to 
provide checks against the equal-i scale. 
The five-point self-rating scale was given 
each person with instructions to check the 
one rank which best expressed his attitude 
toward the Japanese in America: 


( ) Very unfavorable 
( ) Unfavorable 

( ) Neutral 

( ) Favorable 

( ) Very favorable 


These ranks were given weights of 1 
(“Very unfavorable’) to 5 (‘‘Very favor- 
able’). 

The seven-point social-distance measure 
was given with instructions as follows: 


Put a check by each of the following associa- 
tions to which you would willingly admit 
Japanese in America (as a class, not the best or 
the worse you have known): 

1. To close kinship by marriage 

. To my club as personal chums 

. To my street as neighbors 

. To employment in my occupation 
. To citizenship in my country 

. As visitors only to my country 

. Would exclude from my country 


The individual’s score on this test was 
taken as the number of the most favorable 
position he checked. Thus the higher values 
of this scale denote unfavorableness of at- 
titude, in contradistinction to the self- 
ratings and equal-i medians, for which low 
values signify unfavorable and high, favor- 
able, attitudes. 


VALIDATION OF THE J-A SCALE ON 
KNOWN GROUPS 


Known-group validation, as described 
earlier, involves the administration of the 
scale to groups of individuals who by their 
public verbal and nonverbal behavior have 
given incontrovertible evidence of their at- 
titudes. Necessarily, this procedure vali- 
dates the scale only as concerns its ability 
to discriminate extremes. It is to be expect- 
ed that organizations intended to function 
in some respect with regard to the Japanese 
—or any other—minority will draw for 
membership only those individuals who 
hold polar positions. The great marginal 
masses are characteristically unorganized. 
An association of persons interested in the 
Japanese but neutral to them is inconceiv- 
able. Therefore, it is assumed that a scale 
sufficiently sensitive to differentiate clearly 
between members of opposed extremist 
groups will also define attitudinal differ- 
ences along the intermediary portion of the 
continuum. This assumption seems accept- 
able on logical grounds; in addition, results 
obtained from college samples and to be 
reported in a later paper indicate the sound- 
ness of this premise. 

It is an interesting commentary on the 
role that Pacific Coast sociologists have 
played with respect to the Japanese issue 
and on the nature of anti-Japanese organi- 
zations themselves that the investigators 
received the co-operation of every pro- 
Japanese” organization of which inquiry 
was made; but of the eleven anti-Japanese 
groups approached, only one gave its com- 
plete co-operation. Suspicion of the investi- 
gators because they are sociologists was 
openly expressed, since some professors 
of sociology had given what was regarded 
as pro-Japanese testimony at public hear- 
ings,” while others were active in the War 

‘9 It will be understood that the terms “‘pro-” or 
“anti-Japanese” as used in this paper refer to the 
minority Japanese in America, and not to enemy 
nationals. 


7 Cf., e.g., U.S. Congress, National Defense 
Migration: Fourth Interim Report of the Select Com- 
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Relocation Authority—a bureau suspected 
by the anti-Japanese of harboring sym- 
pathies for this minority. The investigators 
were frequently asked their own opinions on 
the subject and queries were directed to 
discover ‘‘What’s behind this study?” and 
“Who’s putting up the money for it?” As 
one anti-Japanese organization leader, sus- 
pecting politics, put it, “People don’t put 
up money for things like this unless they’re 
going to profit from it.’’ One of the associa- 
tions, a patriotic “front” for economic in- 
terests, reported the senior investigator to 
Naval Intelligence for scrutiny as a possible 
subverter. 

With such hostility rampant, it was pos- 
sible to enlist the full co-operation of only 
one anti-Japanese organization: the Hood 
River, Oregon, Post of the American Legion. 
Fifteen members of this association assisted 
in the validation by taking the J-A scale in 
January, 1945. It was this organization, it 
will be remembered, that attracted nation- 
wide attention by its removal of the names 
of 16 Japanese-American soldiers from its 
honor roll in December, 1944.7" It has also 
been active in proposing legislation for the 
exclusion of all Japanese from this country 
and for preventing the sale of land to any- 
one of Japanese descent. The mean of Hood 
River Post’s medians on the J-A scale is 1.87 
with a standard deviation of .42. 

Three other anti-Japanese associations 
gave one-man representations through their 
directors or executive secretaries.” One of 


mittee Investigating National Defense Migration .... 
Pursuant to H. Res. 113... . Findings and Recom- 
mendations on Evacuation of Enemy Aliens and 
Others from Prohibited Military Zones (House Rept. 
2124 [77th Cong., 2d sess., 1942]), passim. 


21 The unpopularity of this action was enhanced 
by the death in military action of one whose name 
had been removed, Frank Hachiya. National Legion 
Commander Edward N. Scheiberling exerted pres- 
sure on the local post to restore the names; and 15 
of the 16 names were later replaced—the sixteenth 
was that of a dishonorably discharged soldier. 


22 It is impossible to determine how much, if any, 
membership exists behind the organizational 
facades of many of these groups. It is our opinion 
that certain of these “fronts” have no membership 
other than the director and his board. 


these questionnaires, which could not be 
anonymous, was, in terms of the respond- 
ent’s past public testimony, obviously 
distorted to give the impression of judicial 
neutrality. The J-A median was 6.6; social- 
distance rating, 2; and the self-rating, 3. A 
second of these one-man returns was also 
spoiled by the lack of anonymity, but, 
nevertheless, it did register the respondent 
as quite clearly anti-Japanese with an equal- 
i median of 3.0, a social-distance rating of 
6, and a self-rating of 1. 


A third single, but anonymous, return 
was received from the California State 
Preservation Association of Sacramento, 
and it will be considered with the 15 re- 
sponses from the Hood River legionnaires 
to indicate the ability of the J-A scale to 
discriminate persons of anti-Japanese at- 
titude. This representation from the Sac- 
ramento group yielded an equal-i median 
of 2.0, a social-distance score of 6, and a self- 
rating of 2. 

Five pro-Japanese organizations were 
used in the validation. Four of these groups 
are composed of Caucasians who by deed as 
well as by word have indicated their friend- 
liness toward the Japanese in America, and 
the fifth consists of a sample of Japanese- 
Americans themselves. Twelve members of 
the Citizens’ Committee of Portland, Ore- 
gon, and 11 members of the American 
Friends’ Service Committee of Pasadena, 
California, took the J-A scale. These as- 
sociations are engaged in facilitating the 
return and readjustment of the Japanese in 
their respective communities. The Friends 
assist in the maintenance of a hostel for re- 
turning évacués. The American Civil Lib- 
erties Union has long been noted for its 
defense of minorities, and it has taken an 
active part in the legal actions consequent 
upon the evacuation. Ten members of the 
executive board of the Los Angeles chapter 
returned completed scales. This chapter has 
assisted in the filing of amicus curiae briefs 
in defense of the Japanese. The Internation- 
al Institution is an establishment devoted to 
the assistance of foreign-speaking residents 
of Los Angeles and their children. Fifteen 
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friends of the Institution filled question- 
naires at a reception for returning Japanese. 
The fifth pro-group consists of 26 Japanese, 
25 of whom are Nisei and one, Issei. These 
groups were questioned at various times be- 
tween January and July, 1945, that is, be- 
fore the cessation of hostilities wisn Japan— 


TABLE 3 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF 
J-A MEDIANS OF FIVE PRO-JAPANESE 
VALIDATING GROUPS 


Stand 


No Group Mean ard De 


| 
| 
| 
Viation 
} 
26 | Japanese in America (25 
Nisei; 1 Issei) | 8.69 
15 | Associates of the Los An 
geles International In 
stitution | 8.88 0.35 
12 Members, Portland Citi-| 
zens’ Committee 8.61 0.27 
Members, American 
Friends’ Service Com 
mittee | 8.58 0.53 
10 | Members, Executive Com 
mittee, Los Angeles, | 
Chapter, A.C.L.U. | 8.65 °.4I 


0.48 


rr | 


an event which conceivably might have al- 
tered attitudes toward the minority in this 
country. 

The five validating groups favorable to 
the Japanese in America received median 
scores as described in Table 3. 

Application of the critical-ratio test of 
the significance of the difference between 
each of the above means confirms what in- 
spection indicates: these pro-groups are one 
population as concerns measured attitude 
toward the Japanese in America. 

It need hardly be said that the difference 
between the mean of the Hood River Post 
and those of any of the pro-Japanese groups 
is highly significant. The difference between 
the legionnaires’ mean and that of the low- 
est scoring of the five pro-groups, the Ameri- 
can Friends’ Service Committee, is more 
than thirty-four times its standard error. 
The wide disparity in J-A scores registered 
by these extremist groups and the dramatic 
homogeneity of scores for each group give 
assurance that this scale is a valid measure 
of attitude toward the Japanese in America. 
The validating responses are represented 
graphically in Figure 2. 
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The method of validation presented here 
is felt to answer many of the objections ad- 
vanced against attitude measurement in 
general and against equal-i scaling in par- 
ticular. Queries and doubts concerning the 
“‘meaning”’ of scale scores may be resolved 
through known-group validation. For ex- 
ample, the challenge of interchangeability 
of units as advanced by Merton” and others 
is met by such validation. In answer to 
critics who question the meaning of identical 
scores which may be obtained by the in- 
dorsement of different statements, the an- 


swer may be given that the meaning of any 
score, including identical scores variously 
produced, is a function of the validity of the 
scale. When the scale is invalid, no score has 
a determinate meaning and when the validi- 
ty is hazy—as it has been in many attitude 
studies—the referent of a score is only sug- 
gestively indicated. But when a scale has 
been validated on known groups, the re- 
ferent of any score is most clearly demon- 
strated. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
REED COLLEGE 


COMMENT 


L. L. THURSTONE 


In response to the request of the editors I 
am glad to write a few comments on this inter- 
esting paper by Nettler and Golding on atti- 
tude-scale validation. The authors have a 
worth-while idea in proposing what they call 
the “known-group method of validation.” It is 
certainly plausible to check an attitude scale by 
comparing attitude scales with the previously 
known attitudes of the subjects. I shall add only 
a few minor comments on several points related 
to this paper. 

It might be in order to call attention to the 
nature of the theoretical problem on which 
E. D. Hinckley‘ wrote his Doctor’s dissertation 
and to which the authors refer. At the time 
when Hinckley made his study, the criticism 
had been made that an attitude scale was de- 
termined largely by the attitudes of the people 
who happened to be selected for sorting the 
statements. To investigate this problem Hinck- 
ley submitted the same material to three groups 
of people whose median attitudes could be as- 
sumed to be different. They were. The three 
separate scales so constructed were linearly re- 
lated with displacement in the means in the ex- 
pected directions. Since the object of an attitude 
scale is to obtain a metric which enables us to 
describe the dispersion of attitude in a group as 
a frequency distribution, the three scales that 
Hinckley constructed from three different 


Op. cit. 


t “The Influence of Individual Opinion on Con- 
struction of an Attitude Scale,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, U1 (1932), 283-06. 


groups of subjects give the same frequency 
distribution. The arbitrary origin for the scale 
was shown to have no effect on the shape of the 
distribution. The nature of this problem should 
be understood by students of attitude measure- 
ment theory. 

It has been a long time since I wrote a paper 
entitled “Attitudes Can Be Measured.’”? On the 
question of definition I recall my own experience 
at the time of my first paper on the possibility 
of measuring attitudes. When I first decided to 
extend the psychophysical methods in this 
field, I defined attitude as the intensity of posi- 
tive or negative affect for or against a psycho- 
logical object. A psychological object is any 
symbol, person, phrase, slogan, or idea toward 
which people can differ as regards positive or 
negative affect. It is entirely irrelevant whether 
the symbol has the same cognitive meaning to 
all the subjects or whether the object even exists 
at all. If the psychological object x is some 
symbol that people argue about as to indorse- 
ment or rejection, it is legitimate to study this 
psychological phenomenon even if it can be 
shown that the symbol has different meanings 
to different people. There was a storm of protest 
against my definition of attitude; and my old 
friend Professor Faris joined in the criticism, 
which was to the effect that the unmeasured 
residual was somehow the important thing. At 
one time I even wrote a definition of attitude ac- 
cording to which it was merely the sum total of 


2 American Journal of Sociology, XX XIII (Janu- 
ary, 1928), 529-54. 
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everything that a man feels and thinks about a 
psychological object, or words to that effect. I 
did not have the courage of my conviction in 
sticking to the original definition. I tried to 
avoid controversy when it would have been 
better to ignore it. 

Another form of criticism which may still be 
current was to the effect that an attitude score 
is supposedly invalid because two people might 
have the same score in attitude toward some 
psychological object x in spite of the fact that 
they have totally different backgrounds and 
different motivations. This confusion in think- 
ing is not uncommon in the social studies. If we 
applied the same logic in other situations, we 
should say, for example, that it is incorrect to 
describe two men as having the same stature 
because one of them might be fat while the other 
is thin. The fact that two individuals have the 
same score in an attribute is, of course, no 
guaranty that the antecedents or other related 
variables are also identical. Much argument 
about social phenomena is just about at this 
level. 

Perhaps the most commonly debated ques- 
tion in this domain is that of validation of an 
attitude scale by relating it to overt conduct. 
It seems to be rather generally assumed that the 
validity of an attitude scale, with its verbal 
statements, must be determined by its agree- 
ment with overt conduct. This is a mistaken no- 
tion. A man may find it expedient to act in a 
manner which is not indicative of how he feels. 
In other situations he may find it expedient to 
make statements which are inconsistent with 
his preferences. If there is inconsistency be- 
tween what a man says about x and what he 
does about x, which shall we take as indicative 
of his attitude? Perhaps neither. In such a case 
I should prefer to find out what he says to his 
best friends when they are not in danger of 
being quoted. To me, attitude means primarily 
how a man feels about any designated psycho- 
logical object. In practical life he may find it ex- 
pedient to deviate from his own attitude in his 
public statements or in his actions. What he 
says and what he does may both be inconsistent 
with his feelings about x. In giving an attitude 
scale one must make the same kind of interpre- 
tation as in any other experimental procedure in 
which there is always a possibility of some 
systematic or constant error. 

In using attitude scales one must always be- 
ware of the social pressures that may induce the 
subjects to hide their true feelings. As between 


verbal statements and overt actions, it is prob- 
ably easier to arrange situations where a man 
may reveal his attitudes verbally. In dealing 
with controversial issues about which there is a 
good deal of pressure, we must depend largely on 
the skill of the examiner in arranging situations 
in which people will reveal their attitudes with 
the least possible distortion. It is a serious error 
to assume that a man’s attitudes are clearly 
indicated by what he says, merely because that 
agrees with what he does. Both might be wrong. 

There are two lines of experimental de- 
velopment which have not yet been adequately 
explored in attitude studies. One of the major 
problems in the construction of an attitude scale 
is to insure that it is unidimensional. That is a 
simple-factor problem. When I worked on atti- 
tude measurement I had not begun to develop 
multiple-factor analysis. The factorial methods 
should enable us to determine the dimensional- 
ity of attitudes in any particular domain and to 
select for each scale only those statements which 
belong closely to a single objective dimension. 

Another procedure is to use paired compari- 
sons. We found these to be more sensitive than 
the attitude scales in our studies of the effect of 
motion pictures on the attitudes of high- 
school children. I refer to the thirty experiments 
which we carried out under a Payne Fund re- 
search grant some fifteen years ago or more. 
They were never published except in litho- 
printed reports. The paired-comparison method 
should be more often used, but it can also be 
put in easily manageable equivalent forms such 
as the psychophysical method of successive 
intervals. 

The authors of this paper refer to criticisms 
by R. K. Merton about the additive nature of 
the scores. In the monograph by E. J. Chave 
and myself‘ there were described two types of 
attitude scales which depend on the nature of 
the issue. In one of these the indorsements can 
be expected to cover the range up to a score 
point, whereas in the other type the individual 
indorsements may be expected only at or near 
the score point. This depends on the nature of 
the issue. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

3 “Facts and Factitiousness in Ethnic Opinion- 
aires,” American Sociological Review, V (1940), 
13-28. 


4The Measurement of Attitude (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1939). 
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AN EVALUATION OF “THEMES” AND KINDRED CONCEPTS' 


ALBERT K. COHEN 


An article by Morris Edward Opler in the 
November, 1945, issue of this Journal repre- 
sents an attempt to escape the limitations of 
most current concepts of culture “integra- 
tion,” “configuration,” “pattern,” and kin- 
dred concepts. Such concepts are criticized 
as primarily descriptive and a new set of 
“concepts and definitions” centering around 
the term “theme” is suggested as more use- 
ful for ‘“‘serious analytical work.’ Opler’s 
article, however, fails to consider the criteria 
which determine the validity or utility ofa 
concept and, therefore, fails to progress sig- 
nificantly beyond earlier theories by furnish- 
ing more than a technique of description. 

The utility of the type of concept under 
consideration must be sought on two levels: 
(1) It must make possible prediction, on the 
basis of information already acquired con- 
cerning particular cultures, of additional, as 
yet unobserved, phenomena in those cul- 
tures, and (2) it must make possible the 
formulation of theoretical generalizations 
applicable to all cultures. 

In all the concepts under consideration 
are implied the following assumptions: (1) 
that in all cultures certain widely shared 
values constitute cultural goals; (2) that the 
same and other values govern the selection of 
means for the accomplishment of such goals; 
and (3) that governance by such values 
affects sufficient sectors of behavior in suf- 
ficient degree to give the culture a char- 
acteristic “flavor,” “personality,” or “‘style.” 

™See ‘Themes as Dynamic Forces in Culture,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LI, No. 3 (1945), 
198-206. 

2“Tt is the thesis of this paper that a limited 
number of dynamic affirmations, which I shall call 
themes, can be identified in every culture and that 
the key to the character,.structure, and direction of 
the specific culture is to be sought in the nature, 
expression, and interrelationship of these themes. 
.... The term “‘theme”’ is used here in a technical 
sense to denote a postulate or position, declared or 
implied, and usually controlling behavior or 
stimulating activity, which is tacitly approved or 
openly promoted in a society (ibid., p. 198). 


Up to this point, these concepts are pri- 
marily of descriptive significance. They are 
discovered inductively to characterize a cul- 
ture “more or less,” but offer little basis for 
prediction. Further research serves only to 
clarify the extent to which a culture is in- 
deed pervaded by these values and to what 
extent other values limit their unimpeded 
expression.’ In short, it merely renders de- 
scription more precise. 

It is here suggested that the concept 
“theme” and kindred concepts will be more 
useful in the analysis of specific cu.tures if 
they are regarded—with qualifications to be 
noted below—as analogous to “laws” gov- 
erning other fields of natural phenomena, 
that is, as hypothetical propositions about 
the behavior of people in the culture con- 
cerned; that a “thematic” description of a 
culture be a body of interdependent, mutu- 
ally limiting propositions; that the validity 
of thematic analysis be determined by pre- 
dictions based on logical deductions from 
this system of themes and empirical verifica- 
tion of such logical implications; that con- 
tinuous effort be made to reformulate 
themes on a more abstract level in order to 
include additional phenomena discovered to 
be subsumed thereunder; that all discovered 
exceptions result in reformulation of themes 
to render them consistent with these new 
findings; and that themes be kept to the 
minimum number consistent with detailed 
prediction. Of course, there can be no cer- 
tainty of complete adequacy of a thematic 
system for facts not yet observed; but 
that is equally true in all science. 

These suggestions may seem grandiose; 
but I feel that some such approach is neces- 
sary if the type of concept under considera- 
tion is to bear more than merely descriptive 


3“‘These are the limiting factors, the circum- 
stances (often the existence of other opposed or cir- 
cumscribing themes and their extensions) which con- 
trol the number, force, and variety of a theme’s 
expressions” (ibid., p. 201). : 
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fruit. However, it is obvious that the meth- 
od, as stated, is still inadequate because it 
does not yet recognize certain important dis- 
tinctions between a system of themes and a 
system of scientific laws. Scientific systems 
are always logically consistent. Any logical 
inconsistency in a scientific system invali- 
dates the system and leads to its reformula- 
tion. But themes, like motives, may, from 
the standpoint of logic, be consistent or in- 
consistent, mutually irrelevant, or antagon- 
istic. Thematic prediction, then, is an at- 
tempt to predict by logical deduction from a 
system of propositions which is to some ex- 
tent logically inconsistent. Also, themes, re- 
duced to their implications in behavior, en- 
counter, in the objective situation, obstacles 
which render their realization impossible or 
impracticable or lead to unpalatable conse- 
quences. Therefore, the application of the 
thematic method is not the simple logical 
process suggested here, nor can one expect 
any merely thematic description to fit the 
totality of any concrete culture. 

The thematic method (or any method in- 
volving kindred concepts) must recognize 
that social behavior involves (1) attempts to 
realize in practice cultural values by cul- 
turally approved means, and (2) attempts 
to adjust—by means of a variety of “mech- 
anisms of adjustments”—to the demands of 
conflicting values, and (3) attempts to recon- 
cile the demands of cultural values and the 
limiting conditions of the objective situa- 
tion. 

In the light of the foregoing criticisms of a 
naive thematic approach, the following re- 
statement of the method is made. The the- 
matic method must include: 


1. The determination of the themes under 
which the greatest amount of behavior may be 
subsumed as logically implied; 

2. The formulation of these themes in such 
manner that their mutual limitations in respect 
of degree, manner, and realization follow, as 
far as possible, deductively and not merely as 
s0 many itemized and logically nonsequential 
addenda; 

3. The formulation of empirically verifiable 
hypotheses concerning the manner of resolu- 
tion of antagonisms between themes and be- 


tween themes and situational barriers to their 
realization. 


It is a commonplace of scientific method 
that the analysis of specific phenomena 
should rest upon the application of a system 
of generalized theory. Prediction, then, from 
a thematic description of a culture, requires 
the development of a generalized theory of 
the manner of integration of thematically 
oriented (“‘value-oriented,” “institutional- 
ized”) behavior. Point 3 in this restate- 
ment of the thematic method represents one 
phase of this requirement. 

In this schematic and abstract presenta- 
tion, a number of serious problems have 
been left untreated. Some of these problems 
will be briefly stated here: 


1. The problem of deriving the logical implica- 
tions of themes: 

a) To what extent is it possible for an out- 
sider to assume the logical perspective 
of other cultures? 

How, and to what extent, can consistency 
and implications other than “‘logical”’ 
be determined; for example, in the fields 
of aesthetics and of taste? 
. The problem of illogical and nonlogical be- 
havior: 

To what extent does social behavior logically 
follow from the basic themes if the basic 
themes are themselves consistent and 
not thwarted by situational barriers? 

3. The problem of historical residues and acci- 
dents: 

To what extent do accidents of diffusion and 
historical survivals exist as_ isolated 
“segments” of behavior, logically un- 
related to the remainder of the culture 
and, therefore, not amenable to thematic 
treatment? 


Whatever may be the criticisms of the 
positive suggestions in this paper, it will 
have been worth while if it has made explicit 
some of the difficulties in the loose and 
uncritical use of certain popular sociological 
concepts and in the attempt to make them 
scientifically useful. 


HEADQUARTERS BAsE X 
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REJOINDER 


MORRIS EDWARD OPLER 


Lieutenant Albert Cohen’s readiness to 
improve and, indeed, to absorb my theory 
of themes would be more impressive if (1) 
the main issue he raises were relevant and 
(2) the suggestions offered were original or 
untried. I shall take up these two considera- 
tions in order. 

I am taken to task for failing to furnish 
“more than a technique of description” in 
spite of the fact that I allegedly criticize 
such concepts as “‘configuration” and “‘pat- 
tern” as being “primarily descriptive.” 
This is a misunderstanding and misinter- 
pretation of what I wrote. I objected to 
these concepts, not because they are de- 
scriptive, but because they are vague and 
general. As a corrective I substituted a 
more clearly defined and sharply focused 
concept, “theme,”’ by means of which the 
guiding interests and goals of a culture can 
be determined and in terms of which the 
factual material pertaining to a culture may 
be more meaningfully arranged. Conse- 
quently, as far as a particular culture is con- 
cerned, the discussion of its themes, their 
expressions, and the interrelations of themes 
is meant to be descriptive in character. The 
commentator might legitimately have asked 
whether this technique provides a better 
method of description than the ones to 
which I objected; instead he marshals arbi- 
trary and unconvincing rules for doing 
something quite different from what I in- 
tended to accomplish in my article in the 
American Journal of Sociology. 

As this suggests, I do not share my 
critic’s low estimation of the importance of 
descriptive techniques and descriptive ma- 
terial. Nor do I have the slightest faith that 
an intellectual tour de force neatly arranged 
under Arabic numerals will provide a short 
cut to knowledge. In fact, it is just because I 
am interested in the more general problems, 
which some seem to think can best be 
solved with the aid of an elementary text- 
book on logic and the scientific method, 
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that I have turned my attention to more 
precise techniques of description. In my 
opinion, little satisfying theoretical work 
leading to sound generalization and predic- 
tion is likely to emerge until our descriptive 
material shows more comparability. At the 
present time, accounts of cultures are often 
partial, emphasizing some phase of the 
totality such as social organization, econom- 
ic activity, or political life, to the virtual 
exclusion of everything else. The functions 
of institutions receive a great deal of atten- 
tion in some studies; in others the authors 
are content to give only the obvious, ex- 
ternal details. Sometimes it is the ideal cul- 
ture which is presented to us; at other times 
we are introduced to the culture as it actual- 
ly operates. The frames of reference used 
may arise from the culture which is being 
portrayed; more often the categories are 
those congenial to our own thought and be- 
havior patterns. Readers aware of the prob- 
lems of the field may recognize in my paper 
an attempt to develop relatively uniform 
criteria for describing a culture in terms of 
its own values on the basis of inductive, 
objective evidence. 

But, even though I considered my first 
task in the paper under discussion to be a 
presentation of suggestions for describing 
cultures more adequately, I cannot agree 
with Cohen that the concepts defined and 
the methods employed do not have implica- 
tions for generalization and prediction. 

If the concept of themes is generally ac- 
cepted, it is inevitable, once sufficient de- 
scriptive material is at hand, that attention 
will be attracted to those themes which are 
universal or widely distributed; and formu- 
lations and generalizations are likely to re- 
sult. I foresee attempts to group themes and 
to relate them to the psychological, bio- 
logical, and social needs of man. It is pos- 
sible that the differences in systems may 
ultimately be expressed quantitatively or 
graphically and that this may provide a 
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method for indicating the degree of similari- 
ty or difference between cultures. 

Moreover, the theory of themes, as I pre- 
sented it, encourages discovery and pre- 
diction on several levels. One may assume, 
for instance, that a theme or cultural affir- 
mation is important if the carriers of the 
culture are extremely insistent on it; and 
this theme will be found, on investigation, 
to have many previously undiscovered ex- 
pressions and ramifications. Certainly, this 
is what I have found. If predominant ele- 
ments of the themal system glorify hostility 
and justify ethnocentricity and aggression, 
clashes with neighboring groups may be 
predicted. Or if factors that make for 
anxiety and insecurity (death fears, fear of 
sorcery, fear of supernatural punishment) 
loom large, a considerable amount of tension 
and maladjustment among individuals may 
be expected. Shifts in the themal system 
over time may indicate definite trends and 
invite prediction. 


I turn now to the second large considera- 
tion, the originality of Cohen’s suggestions. 
Cohen wonders if they are not “‘grandiose.” 
The only grandiose element involved is that 
he should consider them in that light. 
Actually, everything he has proposed is an 
inevitable and obvious consequence of any 
application of the theory. In saying this I 
speak from experience. In the May, 1946, 
issue of the Journal of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences I published a long paper 
titled “An Application of the Theory of 
Themes in Culture.” In the process of 
justifying its title, that paper anticipated 
and dealt with every substantial point raised 
by the commentator. Cohen calls for a 
thematic description of a culture in terms of 
“‘a body of interdependent, mutually limit- 
ing propositions.”’ That is precisely the con- 
tent of the body of this paper. In fact, given 
the definition of a theme I offered and the 
examples I cited in my first paper, I wonder 
what else Cohen thought a themal system 
could possibly be! Cohen would like to see 
the themes as abstractly and broadly con- 


strued as it is profitable to make them. This 
is also implicit in the definition and method 
and was made explicit in my ‘‘application.” 
Cohen recommends that the number of 
themes of a culture be held to a minimum. 
In this second paper I described the culture 
I presented in terms of twenty themes. I do 
not know whether Cohen would consider 
that too many; and it was all the condensa- 
tion I felt it was safe to attempt in this case. 
Cohen need not fear that I will confuse the 
ideal or “logically consistent’ themal sys- 
tem with ‘‘the totality of any concrete cul- 
ture.”’ As I point out both in my first paper 
and in the application, my concept of 


equilibrium is based on an interest in the 
actual adjustments achieved in the conflicts 
between themes. 

To the questions Cohen poses at the end 
of his comment I would reply: 


1. (a) Since I do not accept doctrines of 
racial psychology or folk soul, I see no reason 
why a well-trained and informed social scientist 
cannot comprehend the logical perspective of 
another culture. 

b) The criteria for judging or appreciating a 
well-tanned buckskin, a nicely decorated 
parfleche, or a skilfully woven basket are just 
as clear and explicit as those that have to do 
with social organization or with hunting. 

2. Cultures differ in the amount of latitude 
or deviation from accepted standards they per- 
mit before sanctions are invoked. Most people 
are far less unique, original, and daring than 
they suppose; few individuals challenge the 
fundamental tenets or themes of their society. 
Individuality occurs mostly in relation to 
minutiae. The social behavior of the great 
majority in any setting will be found to follow 
the basic values or themes of the culture. 

3. Most cultures which the cultural anthro- 
pologist studies, do not possess books, libraries, 
and museums in which to preserve traits which 
they have not accepted or related to the cultural © 
whole. Either the item is assimilated and rein- 
terpreted or it is lost. In a good many years of 
intensive field work I never found “‘isolated seg- 
ments of behavior logically unrelated to the 
remainder of the culture.” 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF HORNEY AND FROMM 


To the Editor: 


Thank you for your letter in which you sug- 
gest that I write a comment on Professor 
Arnold Green’s article entitled ‘Sociological 
Analysis of Horney and Fromm,” which ap- 
peared in The American Journal of Sociology for 
May, 1946. 

It is, of course, Green’s privilege to argue 
with the theoretical views I have expressed in 
my writings. I must state, however, that Green 
attributes to me views which I have never held 
or expressed. I have always considered it the 
primary aim of therapy to relieve neurotic 
symptoms and not to introduce “a program of 
social reform” or to advise “what political 
activity the neurotic should engage in to help 
establish a better culture for the future.”’ While 
I have discussed the impact of modern life on 
the individual’s character structure, I hold that 
a great deal can be done within the frame of 
reference of our culture to relieve the neurotic 
person from his suffering. Incidentally, I have 


not read anything in Horney’s writings which 
would justify Green’s interpretation either. 

Since I have no reason to doubt Green’s 
seriousness in attempting to evaluate my posi- 
tion, I must assume that his misconception is 
due to a confusion between the theoretical criti- 
cism of modern culture and the problem of 
possibilities for help to the individual within 
that culture. I think neurosis is due to indi- 
vidual difficulties added to those which our cul- 
ture offers anyway and that the purpose of 
therapy is to enable the individual to attain 
that degree of spontaneity which is possible in 
our culture. 

I should appreciate it if you would bring this 
correction to the attention of your readers, since 
it refers to a mistatement of my views and not 
to a controversial point open to debate. 


Sincerely yours, 
ERICH FRoMM 


322 Central Park West 
New York 25, N.Y. 
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John C. Belcher, B.S. Oklahoma A & M, 1943. to Colorado during the First Half of 1945.” 
“A Demographic Analysis of Oklahoma Vil- Colorado. 


lages.”” Louisiana. Rilma Okley Buckman, A.B. Mt. Holyoke, 
Elizabeth T. Blackburn, B.S. Pennsylvania, 1937. “Social Engineering Features in the 
1932. “Social Factors in Hospital Readmis- Career of Lenin.” New York University. 


sions of Children: A Study of the Significant Susan P. Burns, B.A. Smith, 1941. “The Use 
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Made by Unmarried Mothers of a Temporary 
Study Home Placement for Their Babies.”’ 
Bryn Mawr. 

Esther Clark Cable, A.B. McMaster University, 
1943. ““Needs of the Blind and How They 
Are Being Met in Philadelphia.”’ Bryn Mawr. 

Elizabeth Clark, A.B. Mt. Holyoke, 1940. “A 
Social Science Evaluation of Historical Ma- 
terials on American Indian Groups: The Da- 
kotas.”” Wisconsin. 

Louise Colley, none. ‘Familial Adjustments of 
Mothers in Industry.” Chicago. 

Keith G. Colton, B.A. Pennsylvania, 1943. No 
thesis. Yale. 

Mrs. Henrietta Sheppard Cox, A.B. Kansas, 
1942. ‘A Study of the Relation between Color 
and Social Status in the Negro Race.”’ Kansas. 

Rev. Francis Paul Crawford, A.B. Villanova 
College, 1941. “Family Life of N.C.W.C.” 
Catholic University. 

John Richard Crist, B.A. Pacific College, 1944. 
“The Negro in Iowa City, Iowa: A Study in 
Negro Leadership and Racial Accommoda- 
tion.” Jowa. 

F, John G. Dallyn, A.B. Toronto, 1943. “‘A 
Study of Union Management Cooperation in 
Industry in the Boston Area.” Harvard. 

Joseph Deutsch, B.S. Illinois, 1941. “Rural 
Electrification in North Carolina.” North 
Carolina. 

Rev. Herman Doerr, A.B. St. Joseph’s College, 
1931. “Investigating Some Results of the 
Social Science Course in the Major Seminary 
on the Basis of Objectives.” Catholic Uni- 
versity. 

William Joseph Dowell, A.B. Sacred Heart 
Seminary, 1941. “American Religious Free- 
dom in the Light of Catholic Thought.” 
Catholic University. 

Luke E. Ebersole, A.B. Elizabethtown College, 
1940. No thesis. Pennsylvania. 

Ellen S. Edelston, B.A. Berea College, 1943. 
“The Effect of War on Adolescent Girls: A 
Study of Prewar and Postwar Intake in the 
Girls Service Bureau, Church Mission of 
Help.” Bryn Mawr. 

Arthur C. Ellis, B.S. City College, New York, 
1935. ““The Urban (Metropolitan ) Population 
of the United States: Distribution and 
Changes in Distribution 1930-40.” Columbia. 

Fanita B. English, B.A. Doane College, 1942. 
“A Study of Enuresis as Seen at a Child 
Guidance Clinic.” Bryn Mawr. 

Max Etheart, A.B., L.L.B. Université d’Haiti, 
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1934, 1937. “A Study of the Haitian Fiscal 
Policy.” Fisk. 

Agnes M. Ferencz, B.A. McGill, 1943. “The 
Impact of Industrialization on French Cana- 
dian Medical Attitudes.”’ McGill. 

Calvin Wayne Gordon, B.S. Kansas State 
Teachers, 1942. “Integration of Negroes in 
Industry.” Washington University, St. Louis. 

Alvin W. Gouldner, B.B.A. City College, New 
York, 1942. “Some Aspects of the Sociology 
of Knowledge.” Columbia. 

Murray Grauer, A.B. Yeshiva, 1941. “The So- 
cial Role of the Orthodox Priest in Greece, 
Rumania and Bulgaria.” Columbia. 

Annette L. Greenfield, A.B. Texas, 1944. ‘‘So- 
cial Control by Civil Restrictions of Those 
Who Violate Law.” Columbia. 

J. T. Gullahorn, A.B. Southern California, 1937. 
“Selected Propaganda Techniques in German 
and British Documents in Early Months of 
World War II.” Southern California. 

Miriam R. Guterman, B.S. Simmons, 1942. No 
thesis. Yale. 

Ella Hall, A.B. Kansas, 1938. ‘The Historical 
Development of the Y.W.C.A. as a Social 
Institution.” Kansas. 

Anne Meredith Harlan, B.A. Colorado, 1944. 
‘“‘A Comparative Study of American Nativism 
and European Fascism.” Colorado. 

Minnie Maxwell Hatten, B.A. Monmouth Col- 
lege, 1937. “Bishop Hill: A Sectarian Com- 
munity.” Iowa. 

Catherine Perry Heflin, A.B. Franklin College, 
1943. ‘Socio-economic Adjustment of Rural 
Migrants in Lexington.” Kentucky. 

Helen Henry, A.B. Sam Houston, 1933. “Atti- 
tudes and Social Values of the Youth of Four 
Selected Negro Churches of Los Angeles.” 
Southern California. 

Vivian Horatio Henry, B.A. London University, 
1937; L.L.B. Cambridge, 1940. ‘““The Chang- 
ing Status of Jamaican Mulattos: A Study in 
Nationalism.” Fisk. 

Jean Martin Hirons, A.B. Bryn Mawr, 1923. 
“The Use of Health Resources by the Fathers 
in Twenty-two Aid to Dependent Children 
Cases in Delaware County, Pennsylvania.” 
Bryn Mawr. 

Ruth A. Hudson, A.B. Rockford, 1943. “The 
Development of Workers’ Education in the 
United States.” Columbia. 

Betty A. Johnson, B.A. Vanderbilt, 1944. “The 

I.L.G.W.A. and the Occupational Oppor- 
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tunities in the Women’s Garment Industry.” 
Columbia. 

Clement Jumelle, A.B., L.L.B. Université 
d’Haiti, 1934, 1937. “Competitive Position 
of Haitian Products in the American Mar- 
ket.” Fisk. 

Mrs. Ola May Karsteter, B.A. Texas, 1944. 
“The Attitudes of Five Texas Newspapers on 
Selected Issues.” Texas. 

Babette Kass, B.A. Hunter, 1940. “Cultural 
Levels and Overlapping Reading of Maga- 
zines.”’ Columbia. 

Thomas F. Kennedy, Jr., B.A. Brooklyn, 1944. 
“A Survey of Student Social Attitudes and 
Opinions with Particular Reference to Inter- 
faith and Inter-racial Attitudes and Opin- 
ions.”’ Columbia. 

Donald Kent, B.S. West Chester State Teach- 
ers, Pennsylvania, 1939. No thesis. Temple. 

Nancy Ann Kenverner, B.A. Baylor, 1943. 
“The Integration of the Person in the Play 
Group.” Texas. 

Ridgon Wayne Kernodle, B.A. North Carolina, 
1943. “The Origin and Development of Mar- 
riage Counseling Facilities in the United 
States.” North Carolina. 

Dorace E. LaCore, A.B. Michigan, 1929. “An 
Evaluation of the Awareness of Teachers to 
the Problems of Children.” Michigan. 

Franck Legendre, A.B., L.L.B. Université 
d’Haiti, 1929, 1934. “The Habitation: A 
Study in Rural Sociology.” Fisk. 

Walter Leuba, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1941. “The In- 
digent and Human Rights.” Pittsburgh. 

Grace Liu, B.A. Ginling College, China, 19309. 
“Child Welfare Service in China.” Northwest- 
ern. 

Martha Luginbuhl, B.A. Whitman, 1916; B.A. 
Simmons, 1919. “Community Facilities in 
Public Housing Projects.” Columbia. 

Bernice A. C. Lukas, B.S. Pennsylvania, 1933. 
“A Study of the Effect of Social and Emotion- 
al Factors of Patients with Duodenal Ulcers.” 
Bryn Mawr. 

Frank McClelland, A.B. Kansas, 1931. ‘‘An In- 
stitutional Survey of the Kansas Boys In- 
dustrial School; Including Case Studies of the 
Twenty Youngest Boys.” Kansas. 

Robert McCullough, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1941. 
“Some Sociological Aspects of Blindness.” 
Pittsburgh. 

James E. McKeown, B.A. Wayne, 1941. “A 
Statistical Analysis of 15 Socio-economic In- 
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fluences upon the Rates of Urban Crime: 
1939.” Wayne. 

Margie Louise McNees, A.B. Alabama, 1935. 
No thesis. Alabama, 

Mrs. Beatrice Van Wie Marion, A.B. California, 
1926. “A Study Guide to Family Relations.” 
North Carolina. 

Maurice Masserini, A.B. Southern California, 
1943. “Examination of Certain Proposed 
Socio-economic Arrangements for the Social 
Control of Corporate Enterprise.” Southern 
California. 

Lucie Kaufman Mayer, Diploma, Deutsche 
Oberschule, Berlin, 1929. ‘‘Use of Budgeting 
as a Case Work Tool.” Bryn Mawr. 

Loretta Melton, A.B. Southern California, 
1936. ‘Selected Periodical Literature on Con- 
sumer Co-operatives 1933-1043.” Southern 
California. 

Josefina de Morales Miller, B.A. North Caro- 
lina, 1943. ““The Discriminative Value of Se- 
lected Opinion Statements for a Rural Life 
Attitude Scale.” Cornell. 

Ernest Ni, A.B. Tsing Hua University, China, 
1929. “Marital Conditions and Size of Family 
in Southeast China.” Chicago. 

Henry Ozanne, A.B., M.S. Colorado, 1922, 1940. 
“The Concept of the ‘Social’ in Neo-Freudian 
Literature.” Columbia. 

Chia-Lin Pan, A.B. Tsing Hua University, 
China, 1933. “An Evaluation of the Popula- 
tion Registration Systems in Europe and 
Asia.” Stanford. 

Floyd W. Parsons, B.A. Texas, 1931. “Corporal 
Punishment as a Means of School Discipline: 
A Study in Social Control.” Texas. 

Theodore Pavlidis, B.A., Th.B. Eastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, 1944. No thesis. Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mrs. Constance Collis Peters, B.A. North Caro- 
lina, 1939. “An Analytical Critique of the 
Literature in the Field of Marriage Written 
during the Two Decades 1924-1944.” North 
Carolina. 

Mabel Henderson Plummer, B.A. Iowa State 
Teachers. ““The Housemother: A Study of a 
Midwest Sorority House.” Municipal Uni- 
versity of Omaha. 

Edward B. Pope, B.A. Wesleyan, 1936; B.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, 1943. No 
thesis. Pennsylvania. 

Margaret Nell Price,”A.B.” Mississippi State 
College for Women, 1943. “The Development 
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of Leadership by Southern Women’s Clubs 
and Organizations.” North Carolina. 

Mortimer Reeback, B.S.S. City College, New 
York, 1938. “Revolt against Isolationism.” 
Columbia. 

Augustus S. Riedel, Jr., B.S. Georgia Teachers, 
1942. “The Aged as a Family Problem.” 
North Carolina. 

Raymond W. Ross, B.A. Milwaukee State 
Teachers, 1930. ““The History of Probation in 
the United States.” Wisconsin. 

Kie Kneeland Sebastian, B.A. Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute, 1944. “‘A Statistical Analy- 
sis of Selective Service Rejection in North 
Carolina.”’ North Carolina. 

Melvin Seeman, B.S. Johns Hopkins, 1944. 
“Skin Color Values in Three All-Negro School 
Classes.’’ Ohio State. 

Harold Sheppard, none. ‘Conflicting Business 
Associations in Chicago’s Black Belt.’’ Chi- 
cago. 

Matille Singerman, A.B. Cincinnati, 1943. “A 
Comparison of the Opinions of Negro Lead- 
ers of World War I and World War II.” 
Stanford. 

Mary Snyder, B.S. West Chester State Teach- 
ers, Pennsylvania, 1942. No thesis. Temple. 

Joao de Souza, B.A. University of Brazil, 1930. 
“The Regional Approach in Exploring the 
Northeastern Section of Brazil.”” Wisconsin. 

Allen Spitzer, A.B. Rollins College, 1934. “A 
Preliminary Survey of Taboo.” Stanford. 

Paul Stadler, University of Vienna, 1904-6. 
“Condorcet: Esquisse d’un tableau historique 
des progres de l’esprit humain (An Analysis.)”’ 
New School for Social Research. 

Winfred G. Staglick, B.A. Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, 1942. ‘‘Anti-Semitism Examined as 
an Attitude of Prejudice.” Texas. 

Mildred L. Steele, A.B. Fisk, 1942. ‘‘A Study in 
the Nature of the Unity of Interaction among 
Family Members.” Fisk. 

Edith Virginia Stone, B.S. Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute, 1944. “Social Planning for 
the Reduction of Tuberculosis in the South- 
east.”’ North Carolina. 


Temple Virginia Strange, A.B. Southern Meth- 
odist, 1929. “The Dallas Negro Chamber of 
Commerce: A Study of a Negro Institution.” 
Southern Methodist. 

Robert Straus, B.A. Yale, 1943. No thesis. Yale. 

Marion Strauss, B.A. Queen’s College, 1943. 
“Construction of a Multi-dimensional Scale 
To Measure Attitudes toward Labor Un- 
ions.” Minnesota. 

Irene R. Sulkin, B.S. Temple, 1937. “Analysis 
of the Use of Social Services in Philadelphia.” 
Bryn Mavr. 

Jean R. Sullivan, B.A. Pomona, 1943. “What Is 
Known about Internal Processes that Pro- 
mote Morale in Primary Youth Associa- 
tions.” Columbia. 

Dorothy Kuniko Takechi, B.A. California, 1940. 
“Forms of Adjustment of the Nisei in Denver, 
Colorado.” Fisk. 

Miriam Taleisnik, B.A. Bryn Mawr, 1944. No 
thesis. Yale. 

Maria E. Vari, B.A. Louisville, 1943. ‘‘Personal 
and Cultural Factors in the Community Ad- 
justment of Second Generation Polish Girls 
from Sleighton Farm School for Girls.” Bryn 
Mawr. 

Marvin Walker, “Marriage Applications and 
Economic Change.” Cincinnati. 

Olive Westbrooke, A.B. Goucher, 1936. ‘“The 
Transmission of Racial Patterns among White 
Southerners.” Chicago. 

Ann C. White, A.B. Meredith College, 1944. “A 
Delineation of Rural-Farm Housing Regions 
in New York State.” Cornell. 

Bertha Whitson, A.B. Simpson College, 1941. 
“Selected Factors Associated with the Selec- 
tion of AAA Township Committeemen in the 
Cash Grain Area of Iowa.” Jowa State. 

Charles Preston Wiles, A.B. Washington, 1939. 
“Religion and Crime.” Duke. 

Louise Ellyson Wiley, B.A. Westhampton Col- 
lege, 1943. ““The Chinese Co-operative Move- 
ment.” North Carolina. 

Carol M. Williams, B.A. Wayne, 1940. “‘A 
Study of the Organization and Development 
of Police Women’s Divisions in the United 
States: 1945.”’ Wayne. 
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STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


The following list of doctoral dissertations and Masters’ theses in preparation in univer- 
sities and colleges in the United States is a compilation of the returns from letters sent by 
the editors of the Journal to departments of sociology. The name of the college or university 
in italics designates the institution in which the research is in progress. The number now 
working for doctoral degrees is 115, and the number working for Masters’ degrees is 128. 
This list follows the reports exactly, and it includes theses in social work, divinity, and other 
related fields whenever the local department of sociology undertakes to direct them. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Franz Adler, Dr.Jr. University of Vienna, 1933; 
M.A. American University, 1942. “‘Develop- 
ment of a Theoretically and Experimentally 
Satisfactory Form of Sociological Defini- 
tions.” Wisconsin. 

Leta M. Adler, B.A. U.C.L.A., 1942. “A Quan- 
titative Definition of the Primary Group.” 
Wisconsin. 

Francis R. Allen, A.B. Antioch, 1931; M.A. Co- 
lumbia, 1936. “The Public Health Move- 
ment in the Southeast.”” North Carolina. 

J. Allan Beegle, B.S. Pennsylvania State, 1939; 
M.S. Iowa State, 1941. “Differential Fertility 
in Louisiana.” Lowisiana. 

Reinhard Bendix, A.B., M.A. Chicago, 1941, 
1943. “Study of Characteristics of a Sample 
of Policy Determining Officials in Govern- 
ment.” Chicago. 

Samuel W. Blizzard, Jr., A.B. Maryville, 1936; 
Th.B. Princeton, 1939; Th.M. Princeton, 
1941; M.A. Hartford, 1944. “The Attitude of 
Rural and Urban High School Students 
toward the Values of Rural Living.” Corneil. 

Donald J. Bogue, A.B. Iowa, 1939; A.M. Wash- 
ington State, 1940. “The Internal Structure 
of the Metropolitan Community.” Michigan. 

George Kenneth Brown, A.B. Alabama, 1934; 
A.M. Virginia, 1936. “Recidivism in Law and 
Social Psychology.” Pennsylvania. 

James S. Brown, A.B. Berea, 1937; A.M. Har- 
vard, 1941. “‘Social Stratification in a Ken- 
tucky Mountain Community.” Harvard. 

Arthur T. Buch, B.S.S. City College, New York, 
1933; Dipl. Seminary College of Jewish Stud- 
ies, 1933; Rabbi, Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary, 1937. “The Jewish Community of 
Scranton.” New School for Social Research. 

Theodore Caplow, A.B. Chicago, 1939; M.A. 


Minnesota, 1941. “The Influence of War 


upon Certain Measurable Aspects of Family 
Change.” Minnesota. 

Hsi Ku Chang, B.A., M.S. Iowa State, 1930, 
1931. “An Analysis of the Effectiveness of 
Some Selected Agricultural Extension Meth- 
ods in a Wisconsin County.” Wisconsin. 

David T. C. Cheng, A.B. Fukien Christieno 
University, 1931; A.M. Pennsylvania, 1942. 
“The Acculturation of the Chinese in Phila- 
delphia.” Pennsylvania. 

Sister M. Roderic Chisholm, B.A. Mt. Mary 
College, 1943. “‘Scientific and Ideological As- 
pects of Current Definitions of a Social Prob- 
lem.” Catholic University. 

Rev. Van Christoph, M.A. Gonzaga University, 
1934. “Corporate Society in American Sociol- 
ogy.”’ Catholic University. 

Rev. Thomas Coogan, M.A. Catholic Univer- 
sity, 1944. “‘Catholic Fertility in Florida: Dif- 
ferential Fertility among 4,891 Florida Cath- 
olic Families.” Catholic University. 

Edna C. Cooper, A.B., M.A. Scarritt College, 
1943, 1944. ‘““Southern-Born Leaders Outside 
the Southeast: A Study of Distinguished 
Southerners and Their Relations to the 
South.” North Carolina. 

David F. DeMarche, B.S., A.M. Pittsburgh, 
1934, 1937. ‘““Measurement and Analysis of 
Factors Related to Success or Failure of Camp 
Counselors.” Southern California. 

Edward C. Devereux, A.B., A.M. Harvard, 
1934, 1939. “Sociology of Gambling.” Har- 
vard. 

Richard S. Dewey, B.A. Wooster, 1936; M.A. 
Oberlin, 1939. “A Study of Suburban Devel- 
opments in Milwaukee.” Wisconsin. 

T. Stanton Dietrich, B.A. Wesleyan, 1935; M.A. 
Louisiana, 1941. “Oil Field Workers in the 
South West.” Louisiana. 










































Richard E. DuWors, A.B. Bates, 1939; A.M. 
Harvard, 1943. “Comparative Study of Two 
Adjacent Communities in Maine.” Harvard. 

John S. Ellsworth, Jr., B.A. Yale, 1929. ‘“‘Fac- 
tory Folkways.” Yale. 

Hugo Engelmann, B.A. Wisconsin, 1941. ‘“‘Prob- 
lem-solving Procedures.” Wisconsin. 

Elizabeth A. Ferguson, B.A. Vassar, 1933; M.A. 
Yale, 1936. “The Evolution of Medicine 
among Primitive Peoples.” Yale. 

Helen Ferris, A.B. Boucher College, 1918; A.M. 
Southern California, 1928. “Analysis of Spe- 
cial Developments and Contributions of Co- 
operative Movements.” Southern California. 

Alfred C. Forde, B.A. Catholic University, 
1937; M.A. Manhattan College, 1942. ““The 

. Place of the Coordinating Council in the Gen- 
eral Plan of Delinquency Prevention.” Ford- 
ham. 

Alfred M. Franko, A.B., A.M. Duke, 1929, 
1930. ‘Research Basis for a Local Community 
Program of Juvenile Delinquency Preven- 
tion.”” New York University. 

William Josiah Goode, A.B., M.A. Texas, 1938. 
“The Sociology of Primitive Religion.” Penn- 
sylvania State. 

John R. Gordon, A.B., M.A. Baylor, 1929, 1932. 
“The Social Nature of the Learning Process.” 
Texas. 

Joseph H. Greenberg, B.A. North Carolina, 
1942; M.A. Yale, 1943. “Factors Underlying 
the Unbalanced Sex Ratio in United States 
Cities and Its Social Implications.” Yale. 

Llewellyn Z. Gross, B.A., M.A. Minnesota, 
1936, 1939. “The Construction and Partial 
Standardization of a Scale for Measuring 
Self-insight.”” Minnesota. 

George Grosser, M.A. Harvard, 1943. “Social 
Structure and Its Influence on Types of Ju- 
venile Delinquency.” Harvard. 

Alan H. Hamilton, A.B. Albright College, 1940; 
Th.M. Dallas Theological Seminary, 1944. 
“Cities in Transition: A Study of Six Central 
American Capitals.” Southern Methodist. 

J. Garrick Hardy, B.S. Alabama, 1932; M.S. 
Iowa State, 1933. “A Study of the State Re- 
form School System for Negro Juvenile De- 
linquents in Alabama.”’ Wisconsin. 

Rev. Thomas Harte, M.A. Catholic University, 
1944. “Organized Catholic Activity in Negro- 
White Race Relations.” Catholic University. 

Sister M. Edward Healy, M.A. Catholic Uni- 

versity, 1940. “The Concept of Society in 
Early American Sociology.” Catholic Uni- 
versity. 
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Lawrence M. Hepple, A.B. Central College, 
1932; A.M. Missouri, 1940. “Selective Serv- 
ice Rejectees in Missouri: An Ecological and 
Statistical Study.” Missouri. 

Hilda Hertz, A.B. Skidmore, 1942; A.M. Duke, 
1944. “Language and Race Relations.” Duke. 

Mozell C. Hill, A.B., A.M. Kansas, 1933, 1937. 
“The All Negro Society.”’ Chicago. 

Raymond Hinkle, A.B. Ashland College, 1934; 
A.M., M.S. Southern California, 1935, 1939. 
“Concept of Suggestion in Social Psychologi- 
cal Theory.” Southern California. 

Eva R. Hofberg, Master of Law Warsaw Uni- 
versity, Poland, 1938. ““The Effect of the De- 
pression on Upper Class Families.” Columbia. 

Florence Hollis, B.A. Wellesley, 1928; M.S.S. 
Smith, 1931. ‘Marital Problems of Young 
People in the War.” Bryn Mawr. 

Mrs. Louisa P. Holt, A.B., A.M. Radcliffe, 1937, 
1939. ‘““‘Inter-relations of Sociological and Psy- 
choanalytic Theory.” Harvard. 

Richard A. Hornseth, B.A. Carroll, 1937; M.A. 
Wisconsin, 1941. “A Weighted Index of Dis- 
crimination against the American Negro.” 
Wisconsin. 

Paul Houser, B.A., M.A. Tennessee, 1935, 1936. 
“Health and Mortality in Michigan.” Michi- 
gan State. 

Patricke A. Johns, B.A. Illinois, 1940; M.A. 
Northwestern, 1941. “Nineteenth Century 
Anarchism: The Social Psychology of the 
Anarchist Movement.” Wisconsin. 

Forrest D. Kellogg, A.B. Simpson College, 1932. 
“The Role of the Protestant Minister.” Mis- 
sourt. 

Rose Kohn, B.A. New York University, 1943; 
M.A. Yale, 1944. ‘““The Effects of the Land 
Redistribution Program in Puerto Rico.” 
Yale. 

Jay H. Korson, B.A. Villanova, 1931; M.A. 
Yale, 1942. “Social and Economic Effects of 
Mechanization in the Cigar Manufacturing 
Industry in New Haven.” Yale. 

Werner S. Landecker, J.U.D. University of Ber- 
lin, 1936. “Integration and Organization in 
Federal Aggregates.”’ Michigan. 

Rose Hum Lee, A.B. Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1942; M.A. Chicago, 1943. ““The Chi- 
nese in the Rocky Mountain States.” Chicago. 

Marion Levy, A.B., A.M. Harvard, 1939, 1943; 
A.M. Texas, 1940. “Comparative Analysis of 
the Relationship between Kinship Structure 
and Occupational Roles in China and Japan.” 
Harvard. 

Frank Samuel Loescher, A.B., M.S. Pennsyl- 
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vania, 1932, 1935. ““The Protestant Church 
and the Negro.” Pennsylvania. 

Howard G. McClain, A.B. Vanderbilt, 1939; 
B.D. Louisville Baptist Seminary, 1943. ‘‘Re- 
ligious Leadership in the South since 1900.” 
North Carolina. 

Rev. Lawrence McHottie, M.A. St. Louis Uni- 
versity, 1929. “Paul Bureau: Sociologist of 
Morality and Modifier of the LePlay Method- 
ology.” Catholic University. 

William R. McIntyre, B.A. Northwestern, 1940. 
“The Social Psychology of Old Age.” North- 
western. 

Thomas Patrick Malone, A.B. Duke, 1939. “In- 
teractive Processes in the Group Therapy of 
the Psychoneuroses.” Duke. 

Helen S. Martz, B.A. Pennsylvania, 1938; 
M.S.W. Pennsylvania School of Social Work, 
1939. ‘‘Use of County Boards in the Adminis- 
tration of Public Assistance.” Bryn Mawr. 

Dom Basil Matthews, M.A. Fordham, 1942. 
“Caribbean Society: Trinidad.” Fordham. 

Kurt B. Mayer, London School of Economics; 
University of Zurich, Switzerland. ‘‘Enter- 
prise as a Social Institution.” Columbia. 

Walter Miesel, A.B. Capital University, 1916; 
M.Ed. Pittsburgh, 1943. ‘““Development of 
the Lutheran Inner Mission Societies in Amer- 
ica with Special Reference to Pennsylvania.” 
Pitisburgh. 

Thomas Patrick Monahan, A.B., M.A. Indiana, 
1937, 1938. “An Analysis of the Concept of 
Cultural Pluralism.” Pennsylvania. 

William M. Moore, B.A., M.A. Kansas, 1926, 
1930. “The Development of the Pictorial 
Image of a Statesman.” Wisconsin. 

Rashey Burriel Moten, Jr., A.B., A.M. Kansas, 
1936, 1938. “Natural History of a Negro 
Newspaper.” Kansas. 

Katherine M. Murphy, M.A. Fordham, 1943. 
“The Status of Women in Communist, Na- 
tional Socialist and Liberal Society: A Com- 
parative Study.” Fordham. 

Evion Niederfrank, B.S., M.S. Oregon, 1932, 
1935. “Rural Families in Maine Who Migrate 
to Urban War Industrial Centers.” Wisconsin. 
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Study of Latin American Students in United 
States Universities: Their Attitudes and Con- 
sequent Adjustment Problems.” Wisconsin. 
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George Cary White, A.B. Richmond, 1946. “Re- 
ciprocal Effects of Foreign Born and Native 
Born Impacts in the United States.” Penn- 
sylvania. 

Harry B. Williams, Jr., B.S. Northwestern, 
1942. ““The North Carolina County Agent as 
an Extension Teacher.” North Carolina. 

W. E. Yard, B.A. British Columbia, 1945. 
“Group Solidarity: Three Case Studies.” 
British Columbia. 


Florence Young, B.S. Minnesota, 1943. “Social 
Background of Nurses in Training.” Pitts- 
burgh. 

Larry Burton Young, B.A. Oklahoma Baptist 
University, 1945. ““The County Jails of Okla- 
homa.”’ Oklahoma. 

Jacob William Zang, A.B. Pennsylvania State, 
1941. “The Early Development of a Juvenile 
Institution: The Philadelphia House of Ref- 
uge.”” Pennsylvania State. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS (ADDITIONAL) 


Paul Gillen, B.S., M.A. Johns Hopkins, 1931, 
1935. “An Interpretation of the Distribu- 
tional Occupations for Education, Health 
and Recreation in American Cities.”” Teach- 
ers College, Columbia. 

Earl Lomon Koos, B.A. Ohio State, 1931; M.A. 
Columbia, 1942. “Families in Trouble.” 
Teachers College, Columbia. 

Nathan Mendelsohn, B.A. City College, New 
York, 1935; M.A. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, 1937. ““The Idealogy of American Jewish 
Leadership Relation to Problems of Jewish 


Minority Organization.” Teachers College, 
Columbia. 


Theodore L. Vaughan, B.S. Clemsen College 
of Agriculture, 1924; M.A. Columbia, “‘Oc- 
cupational Selection in Rural Communities.” 
Teachers College, Columbia. 


Jose Zapata, B.A. University of Puerto Rico, 
1929; M.A. Columbia, 1933. “‘Socio-economic 
Aspects of Puerto Rican Sugar Industry and 
Educational Implications.” Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


Just as this issue goes to press, word has 
come of the sudden death of Professor Ed- 
ward Byron Reuter on May 27 at Fisk Uni- 
versity. Professor Reuter has been an ad- 
visory editor of the Journal for ten years. 
In 1933 he was president of the American 
Sociological Society. 

It is with pride and sorrow that the Jour- 
nal will print in its September issue Profes- 
sor Reuter’s last article, “Culture Contacts 
in Puerto Rico,” which he sent just ten days 
before his death. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


J. A. Ferraby has left Mass-observation 
and has joined the research staff of the 
British Export Trade Research Organiza- 
tion, a nonprofit-making concern support- 
ed co-operatively by its member firms. 
B.E.T.R.O. aims at setting up overseas 
branches in various countries to act as a 
commercial intelligence service and to carry 
out special investigations for its members. 

Prof. René Maunier, professor of soci- 
ology in the Faculty of Law of Paris, has 
published this year a Précis d’un traité de 
sociologie, which is the summary of the 
scheme for the larger treatise which he is 
preparing. His three volumes on Sociologie 
coloniale are being translated and will be 
published in English by George Routledge 
& Sons, London. 

The French government has founded a 
Centre d’Etudes Sociologiques for research 
and contacts with foreign sociologists at 2, 
rue Montpensier, Paris, in the former offices 
of the Institute for Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion. Professor Georges Gurvitch is now on 
leave of absence from Strasbourg University 
to organize the Centre d’Etudes Sociolo- 
giques and the new publication, Cahiers 
internationaux de sociologie. Professor Gur- 
vitch is also working on a book on the 
sociology of knowledge. 
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Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Soziologie.— 
Dr. Conrad Taeuber has sent the following 
communication to the Journal: 

“The first postwar, post-Nazi meeting 
of German sociologists took place at Bad 
Godesberg, April 5—6. About forty persons 
were present, representing the three western 
zones and the Universities of Bonn, Cologne, 
Frankfurt, Heidelberg, Mainz, Marburg, 
and Miinster. Presiding was Leopold von 
Wiese, probably the only remaining German 
sociologist known abroad. The Rectors of 
Bonn and Cologne were also present as well 
as two interested industrialists. The only 
non-Germans were a Swiss journalist and 
the undersigned. The Deutsche Gesellschaft 
fiir Soziologie was formally reconstituted, 
with Von Wiese as president. A first con- 
gress of the society was scheduled for late 
summer, in Frankfurt, with the general 
title ‘Gegenwartsaufgaben der Soziologie in 
Deutschland.’ Liaison men with occupation 
authorities were designated for the four 
zones, Dr. Heinrich Sauermann of Frank- 
furt for the American. Dr. E. Y. Hartshorne, 
higher education officer in Military Gov- 
ernment for Greater Hesse (including 
Darmstadt, Frankfurt, Giessen, and Mar- 
burg) was invited to serve as channel for 
contacts with the United States. With 
scant resources available, both in personnel 
and in literature, it was decided to concen- 
trate on two centers, Cologne for the 
British Zone and Frankfurt for the Ameri- 
can. It was generally agreed that training in 
sociology could play an important role in 
German ‘re-education.’ Two subscriptions 
each to the principal sociological journals, 
as well as copies of other significant publica- 
tions in the field, would be a great help in 
overcoming the enforced provincialism of 
the last twelve years. Dr. Hartshorne will 
give a course at Frankfurt University dur- 
ing the coming term on American sociology, 
and would appreciate receiving new publi- 
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cations. He would be glad to hear from the 
president of the American Sociological 
Society as to what action, if any, the Society 
is prepared to undertake to stimulate the 
rebirth of sociological thinking, teaching, 
and research in Germany.” 


Address: 2d Mil. Gov. Bn (Sep), Det E-6, 
APO 633, % Postmaster, N.Y. 


Publications may be sent to Col. James 
H. Shoemaker, Office of Provost Marshal 
General, Military Government Division, 
Munitions Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
(marked ‘“‘For Education Section, Berlin, 
attention Hartshorne’’). 


Sydney University —The Journal prints 
the following letter which has just been re- 
ceived from Professor Ronald Berndt and 
Cathrine Berndt, who have been engaged in 
ethnological research on a joint fellowship in 
Northern Territory, Australia: 


DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
SYDNEY UNIVERSITY, SYDNEY 
NEw SoutH WALES, AUSTRALIA 


We were previously engaged in social anthro- 
pological research work, under the auspices of the 
Australian National Research Council and under 
the direction of Professor A. P. Elkin, depart- 
ment of anthropology, Sydney University. We 
were concerned not merely with the indigenous 
culture of the aborigines but also with the effect 
on their society of the impact of white settle- 
ment. The results of our 1941 research are set 
out in preliminary form in a bound series of re- 
prints from the journal Oceania (pp. approxi- 
mately 400, bound 1945). 


Between the years 1942-44, inclusive, we 
held a joint fellowship under the Australian Na- 
tional Research Council and the department of 
anthropology, our line of research dealing main- 
ly with acculturation in relation to aborigines 
and “mixed-bloods” in southern Australia (our 
interim manuscripts regarding this have been 
completed but on account of wartime restric- 
tions are awaiting publication). Obliged to 
confine our work to certain localities owing to 
Shortage of time, we selected areas which 
seemed to us to be representative—outback 
“bush” areas in which contact with white peo- 
ple was at its very minimum; cattle stations and 
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missions whose contact was regular but com- 
paratively restricted; small white settlements 
(e.g., along a railway line or a road); country 
towns in settled areas; and, finally, an urban 
area where such contact was to be found in its 
most intense form. 

Our work also included certain aspects of ad- 
ministration in regard to persons of aboriginal 
descent, and in the course of this we examined 
various police, hospital, and school records. We 
also undertook an experimental survey (com- 
prising approximately five hundred state schools 
in South Australia) to determine the attitudes of 
white children (aged from 7-8 up to 16-17 
years) toward aborigines and “colored” people; 
native schools and “mixed-blood” children 
were approached to find their reaction both to 
their aboriginal relations and to white people, 
while a few classes at the W.E.A. and at 
Adelaide University were also included. To 
balance this, a similar survey was made of a 
cross-section of the adult community; actually, 
this of necessity paid more attention to teach- 
ers, since we were anxious to have some check 
on the reactions of their pupils (it was, un- 
fortunately, not possible to contact the parents 
of the majority of the children). 

This survey, being only one aspect of our 
work, was less detailed than would otherwise 
have been the case and was undertaken chiefly 
to show what could be done in this direction. 
The results obtained have shown that a more 
intense survey would be extremely worth while. 

In the middle of 1944 we were loaned by the 
Australian National Research Council and the 
department of anthropology to a large pastoral 
firm which was experiencing certain problems in 
regard to its aboriginal employees. We were to 
investigate these problems and to endeavor to 
find some solution. In the course of this work, 
we have visited not only pastoral stations con- 
trolled by this firm but (for comparative pur- 
poses) mission stations, government com- 
pounds, and army-controlled settlements (set 
up as a temporary measure during the war). 
We have been for the last four months on the 
Daly River, southwest of Adelaide River and 
about forty miles inland from Anson Bay; we 
have been carrying out research in indigenous 
culture and in acculturation while waiting to 
learn the results of the recommendations which 
we have made to the firm. 

In addition to our routine work, we have 
been able to make a fairly comprehensive study 
of aboriginal life (ceremonial and religious ac- 
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tivities, including women’s secret rituals, eco- 
nomic and secular customs, etc.); apart from 
first-hand observation and recording, we have 
collected a large series of phonetic texts in vari- 
ous aboriginal dialects. 

Naturally, since our time has been fully oc- 
cupied, we have been unable to analyze the bulk 
of this material; we are hoping, however, to 
spend a couple of months for this purpose in the 
forthcoming year, when we expect to pay a 
brief visit to Sydney after terminating our 
work with the firm. 

Tentative plans have been made for our re- 
turn to the Northern Territory, to make a sur- 
vey of ceremonial and religious life along the 
northern coastline, under the Australian Na- 
tional Research Council; we would also, of 
course, be concerned with problems relating to 
acculturation, which is of such pressing im- 
portance today in, these as well as in other 
areas. 

We are hoping to analyze our data on inter- 
racial attitudes in areas for which we have 
studies which relate, of course, chiefly to abo- 
rigines, “mixed-bloods,”’ and white people. 
Very little has so far been done in Australia in 
this respect, and there is a wide and interesting 
field awaiting investigation. .... 

With best wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
CATHRINE and RONALD BERNDT 


March 12, 1946 


University of Chicago.—The Annual In- 
stitute of the Society for Social Research 
will be held on the campus Friday and Satur- 
day, August 9 and 10. The sessions will close 
with a dinner meeting addressed by Donald 
Young, executive director of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, who will discuss the 
policy of the Council in developing social 
research. 

The Friday evening meeting will be de- 
voted to a round table on social research in 
relation to the atomic energy crisis. There 
will be meetings on social communication, 
human relations in industry, rural !ife, so- 
cial planning, and race relations. 

While the University does not confer de- 
grees in industrial relations as such, candi- 
dates for higher degrees in the departments 
of economics, political science, and sociol- 
ogy are afforded an opportunity to special- 
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ize in industrial relations, within the frame- 
work of broader academic programs, 
through the newly established Industrial 
Relations Center. The three main branches 
of study in industrial relations are: labor 
relations and labor economics, government 
and industrial relations, personnel manage- 
ment and human relations. Wherever prac- 
ticable, students in the Center complete a 
period of work in a company, public service 
institution, union, or government agency to 
provide experience in human relationships 
in industry. 

Students interested in programs of ad- 
vanced study in industrial relations should 
write to the University for the Special An- 
nouncements in this field. 

The sixth annual conference for teachers 
of the social sciences in high schools and 
junior colleges will be held July 24, 25, and 
26 with the topic ‘Postwar Problems of 
Student and Teacher.” Teachers, curricu- 
lum directors, and school administrators are 
invited to attend. Copies of the program 
may be secured by writing to Earl S. John- 
son, Box 51, Social Science Building, The 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Columbia University—The New York 
School of Social Work announces fifteen 
summer institutes for 1946 which include: 
School Social Work, Problems and Contri- 
butions of Case Work in Children’s Insti- 
tutions, Psychiatry in Social Case Work, 
Psychiatric Aspects of Veterans Services, 
Current Developments in Public Welfare, 
Current Trends in Medical Social Work, 
Group-Work Methods in Intercultural In- 
terracial Education, Public Relations in 
Social Work, and Methods of Social Action. 


Duke University—The Board of Mis- 
sions, the Board of Evangelism, and the 
Crusade for Christ of the Methodist church 
will distribute among their workers five 
thousand copies of The World’s Need of 
Christ, published in 1940 by Charles A. 
Ellwood, emeritus professor of sociology. 

Dr. Ellwood represented the American 
Sociological Society at the sesquicentennial 
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celebration of the University of North 
Carolina in April. 


Guggenheim Fellowship Awards, 1946.— 
One hundred and thirty-two fellowship 
awards with stipends totaling three hun- 
dred and sixty thousand dollars are an- 
nounced by the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation. Sixty of the newly 
appointed Fellows receivéd their awards 
under the Foundation’s plan for post- 
service fellowships, granted to Americans 
who served in the Army, Navy, and civilian 
war agencies. Five of the fellowships were 
awarded to Canadians. Of interest to soci- 
ologists are: 


Cedric Henning Belfrage, of Croton-on-Hudson, 
New York, recently’ press control officer, 
Psychological Warfare Division, S.H.A.E.F.: 
To write an account of the experiment by 
U.S. Army officers and civilian specialists to 
educate the German people in and for de- 
mocracy through organization of a free 
German press. 


Charles Arthur Siepmann, recently assistant 
director, Office of War Information, San 
Francisco: A study of the problem of freedom 
of speech in a modern democracy, as illus- 
trated in the field of radio. 


Hans Rosenberg, assistant professor of history, 
Brooklyn College: A history of the Prusso- 
German Junkers as a social class. 


Harwood Lawrence Childs, associate professor of 
politics, Princeton University, recently mem- 
ber of the staff of the Office of War Informa- 
tion: To write a book on public opinion, 
based in part on the experience of the Office 
of War Information. 


Clyde Kay Maben Kluckhohn, associate pro- 
fessor of anthropology in Harvard Univer- 
sity; recently chief of the Far East Policy- 
Planning Unit, Office of War Information: A 
book on the relation of anthropology to con- 
temporary problems. 


Weston LaBarre, recently lieutenant (j.g.), 
Navy: Studies in the psychology of oriental 
cultures. 


Gregory Bateson, secretary of the Institute for 
Intercultural Studies, New York City; re- 
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cently field analyst and planner, Office of 
Strategic Services in the Far East: Studies of 
the concepts of culture, personality, and 
character formation especially as related to 
the phenomena of cultural change. 


Morris H. Swadesh, recently lieutenant, Army: 
Studies of the language and ethnology of the 
Nootka Indians of Vancouver Island, 
Canada. 


Louis Clark Jones, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany: A study of contemporary folklore of 
the supernatural as found among various 
ethnic groups in New York State. 


Roman Jakobson, visiting professor of linguis- 
tics, Columbia University: The writing of a 
book on sound and meaning, intended to 
synthetize the results of studies on speech 
sounds made in linguistics, phonetics, 
acoustics, psychology, and psychiatry. 


Wayne Forest Miller, photographer, Chicago; 
recently lieutenant, Navy: A photographic 
study of the way of life of the Northern 
Negro in the United States. 


Jerome Hamilton Buckley, assistant professor of 
English, University of Wisconsin: Victorian 
literary and aesthetic theory in the light of 
nineteenth century social conditions and 
intellectual values. 


Sanford Alexander Mosk, assistant professor of 
economics, University of California, Berke- 
ley: A study of industrialization as the cen- 
tral feature of the changing economic struc- 
ture of Mexico. 


Hofstra College.-—Joseph S. Roucek has 
been appointed editor-in-chief of the En- 
cyclopaedia Slavonica, to be published next 
year by the Philosophical Library, the first 
encyclopedia devoted to the Slavs ever pre- 
pared in this country. He edited The 
Twentieth Century Political Thought, just 
published by the Philosophical Library, 
while Prentice-Hall has brought out his 
Central-eastern Europe: Crucible of Worlds. 
During the forthcoming summer, Dr. Rou- 
cek will be visiting professor in San Fran- 
cisco State College and will lecture to serv- 
ice clubs in California. 





Inter-American University —John Bie- 
sanz is now serving as visiting professor in 
sociology from the United States at the 
Inter-American University in Panama un- 
der the State Department travel-grant pro- 
gram. His address is % American Embassy, 
Panama City, Panama. Dr. Biesanz, who in 
1942-43, was exchange professor at the 
University of Costa Rica, was recently dis- 
charged from the Army. Costa Rican Life, 
written in collaboration with Mrs. Biesanz 
and published by Columbia University 
Press in December, 1944, is now in its third 
printing. 


Louisiana State University—Alva Cur- 
rent-Garcia has joined the faculty of the 
School of Social Welfare. Mrs. Current- 
Garcia has been in social work since 1932, 
when she began with the New Orleans Wel- 
fare Commission. 

Arline Ruth Penz joined the faculty of 
the School for Social Welfare, having come 
from Western Reserve University. 

Visiting lecturers for the summer term in- 
clude: Harrison A. Dobbs of the University 
of Chicago; Eda Houwink of the Toronto 
School of Social Work; and Cordelia Cox of 
Richmond School of Social Work. 


University of Michigan.—Robert C. An- 
gell, who assumes his duties as editor of the 
American Sociological Review May 1, has 
named Lowell J. Carr as book review editor 
and Amos H. Hawley, Horace M. Miner, 
Theodore M. Newcomb, and Arthur E. 
Wood as associate editors. 

Donald J. Bogue, who has returned from 
four years’ service in the Navy, has been 
appointed a teaching fellow. He offers intro- 
ductory courses in sociology. 


University of North Carolina.—Howard 
W. Odum will be visiting professor at Yale 
1940-47. 

John P. Gillin comes to the university as 
professor of anthropology and research pro- 
fessor in the Institute for Research in Social 
Science. During the summer of 1946 he will 
continue his South American explorations 
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and will lecture on regional research at the 
University of Colombia at Bogota. 

Guy B. Johnson continues on leave of 
absence as executive director of the South- 
ern Regional Council. 

Harold D. Meyer, because of his work as 
director of the North Carolina Recreation 
Commission and his extensive surveys in 
this field, has requested to be relieved of the 
administrative chairmanship of the depart- 
ment of sociology. 

Gordon W. Blackwell will take over the 
administrative chairmanship of the depart- 
ment. Professor Blackwell is directing the 
completion of thirteen monographs on the 
resources of the South. The first of these to 
be published is Research in the South, by 
Edith Webb Williams, research associate in 
the Institute for Research in Social Science. 
Professor Blackwell is completing his work 
as director of a study on college teaching of 
the social sciences in the South and is pre- 
paring his report for early publication. 

Katharine Jocher is the editor of the 
thirteen monographs on the resources of the 
South and of the study of community and 
church relationships in the South, which the 
Institute for Research in Social Science has 
under way. 

Lee M. Brooks, Gordon W. Blackwell, 
and S. H. Hobbs, Jr., in co-operation with 
the Presbyterian Church of the South are 
working on a study of community and 
church relationships in the region. 

Harriet L. Herring is doing a study of 
personnel stabilization policies for a group 
of textile mills in North Carolina. The State 
Planning Board has published her mono- 
graph on New Industrial Opportunity. 

Rupert B. Vance’s volume, All These 
People, has just been published by the 
University of North Carolina Press. The 
Southern Regional Council has published 
his Wanted: The South’s Future for the Na- 
tion. Professor Vance will lead a forum in 
Princeton’s Bi-centennial Conference on 
Regionalism and the New American State. 
He will teach courses in American regional- 
ism and population at Columbia during the 
summer. 
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John E. Ivey, Jr., former executive of the 
committee on Southern Regional Studies 
and Education, of the American Council on 
Education, is developing a Division of Re- 
search Interpretation in the Institute and is 
preparing a center for systematic teaching 
and research in sociology, utilizing the 
Regional Social Science laboratory. Profes- 
sor Ivey is directing a special study con- 
ference at the North Carolina College for 
Negroes, from July 19 to August 23. 

Beginning in the fall of 1946, John A. 
Parker becomes director of the Division of 
Planning in the Institute for Research in 
Social Science. 

Ernest R. Groves held his Ninth Con- 
ference on Conservation of Marriage and 
the Family in April at Chapel Hill. The 
American Family Magazine Book Founda- 
tion has just published Understanding Mar- 
riage and the Family, a volume in honor of 
Professor Groves. 

Nicholas J. Demarath, whose doctorate 
is from Harvard, becomes professor of soci- 
ology and research associate in the Institute 
for Research in Social Science. He will teach 
courses in social theory, while devoting con- 
siderable time to research in housing and 
urbanism. 

The University of North Carolina con- 
ferred the honorary degree of LL.D. on 
William F. Ogburn and on Harry A. Willis, 
both of the University of Chicago, at its 
April convocation celebrating the bicenten- 
nial of the university’s founding. 


Pacific Sociological Society —The newly 
elected executive board is as follows: 
president, Calvin F. Schmid, University of 
Washington; vice-presidents, Northern Di- 
vision, C. W. Topping, University of British 
Columbia; Central Division, Audrey K. 
James, Mills College; Southern Division, 
Leonard Bloom, University of California at 
Los Angeles; secretary-treasurer, Virginia J. 
Esterley, Scripps College; members of the 
Advisory Council, Hubert Phillips, Fresno 
State College; and Fred Yoder, State Col- 
lege of Washington. 

The first regular annual meeting since 


1941 was held at San José, California, 
April 19 and 20. Last year the members de- 
cided to change the date of the annual meet- 
ing from the Christmas holidays to spring in 
order to avoid any conflict with the meeting 
of the American Sociological Society. The 
central topic of the conference was race re- 
lations on the Pacific Coast. 


Pennsylvania State College-—Seth W. 
Russell has been promoted from assistant to 
associate professor of sociology. 

Frederick B. Parker, formerly a member 
of the Bucknell University faculty, has been 
appointed assistant professor of sociology. 


Smith College-—Frank H. Hankins re- 
turned late in January from the American 
University in Biarritz. 

Margaret Alexander Marsh has been 
granted an extension of leave of absence 
until February, 1947, to allow her to com- 
plete her study of monoculture in Latin 
America. She spent the month of March in 
Venezuela gathering data on the effect on 
the total economy, and especially on the 
level of living, of extreme specialization in 
the petroleum industry. The research is be- 
ing financed by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Charles Hunt Page of the College of the 
City of New York, recently a lieutenant 
commander in the Navy, will join the staff 
as assistant professor in September. 


Sociological Research Association.—About 
twenty members attended a meeting in 
Cleveland March 3. It was decided to circu- 
larize the members for suggestions regarding 
research projects which they might desire to 
submit to the proposed National Science 
Foundation. In outlining research projects, 
members should keep in mind that in the 
early phases of the work of the social science 
division of the Foundation the social effects 
of atomic energy will probably be empha- 
sized. 

Proposals should be mailed to Leonard S. 
Cottrell, Jr., Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 
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The Board of Home Missions of the Con- 
gregational and Christian Churches.—An 
annotated bibliography, American Minority 
People during World War II, which lists 
selected publications on race relations since 
Pear! Harbor, has been completed. Not only 
are books and pamphlets listed but also 
periodicals published by the minorities 
themselves. Single copies are free on request. 
For quantity orders a fee of $3.00 per 
hundred is charged. Orders should be ad- 
dressed to Edmonia W. Grant, Director of 
Education, The Board of Home Missions, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. 


U.S. Public Health Service-—Fellowships 
for one year of graduate study in health ed- 
ucation, beginning in the fall of 1946 and 
leading to a master’s degree in public health, 
are being offered to qualified men and 
women through funds made available by 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. The training consists of a year’s 
study in public health education in an ac- 
credited school of public health. A stipend 
of $100 a month for the entire period of 
academic and field training, tuition, and 
travel expenses for field experience are pro- 
vided. 


University of Wisconsin.—Wilbur B. 
Brookover, who was, until recently, a navy 
lieutenant stationed at U.S. Naval Hospital, 
Seattle, is teaching introductory sociology 
during the present semester. 

William H. Sewell, formerly of Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, upon release as lieutenant 
in the Navy, joined the staff of the depart- 
ment of rural sociology, as associate pro- 
fessor, in March. His particular work is on 
the family. 

George W. Hill returned to the depart- 
ment of rural sociology in March after an 
absence of two and one-half years. He was 
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attached to the War Food Administration 
in Washington and, more recently, worked 
on a government study in Venezuela. 

Walter W. Cline of the department of 
anthropology, University of Minnesota, 
will be guest lecturer in the summer session, 
offering courses in introductory anthro- 
pology and on the peoples of Asia. 

The department of sociology and anthro- 
pology will offer introductory courses open 
to freshmen, beginning in the 1946 summer 
session. Heretofore, sophomore standing 
was required. 

Howard Becker has returned after a 
year’s absence with the Office of Strategic 
Services. A large part of his time overseas 
was taken up with duties as leader of the 
German Morale Operations unit attached to 
Secret Intelligence. For a short time he also 
served in England as American liaison 
officer with Soldatensender Atlantik, a “black 
radio” station operating under British 
directives. While in England, Professor 
Becker arranged for the publication of his 
German Youth: Bond or Free. Kegan Paul 
will be the British publisher; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press will handle the American edi- 
tion. A German translation will be pub- 
lished by the Europa Verlag of Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills are pub- 
lishing a volume of translated writings of 
Max Weber at Oxford University Press 
entitled From Max Weber, Essays in Soci- 
ology. 

In response to demand for trained per- 
sonnel in the administration of state and 
federal correctional institutions and in co- 
operation with the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, the department of sociology and 
anthropology has set up curriculums cover- 
ing: (1) general administration and (2) 
classification, parole, and probation. An 
additional year of graduate work in the cor- 
rectional field will be offered. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Psychiatry in Modern Warfare. By Epwarp A. 
STRECKER and KENNETH E. APPEL. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1945. Pp. viiit+88. 
$1.50. 

Two outstanding professors of psychiatry, 
who have had experience as psychiatric ad- 
visers to the armed services in both world wars, 
have undertaken to summarize the psychiatric 
lessons learned during the first war for purposes 
of comparing them with experiences of the 
second World War. This is a commendable 
purpose, and one only wishes it had been done 
with greater thoroughness. 

The reader gathers that few new techniques 
were developed during the war just ended that 
were not already in use twenty years earlier. 
Group therapy was more extensively employed 
in this war, but Strecker and Hadfield used it in 
the last war (p. 49). Narcosynthesis induced by 
pentathol was begun by Grinker and Spiegel in 
1943, but the principle of getting psycho- 
neurotic patients to talk under induced hyp- 
nosis was employed by Brown and others during 
the last war (p. 48). The chief generalizations to 
be drawn from studies of patients during the 
first war are also the most important ones for 
this war (p. 44). For example, it is not new that 
“the closer to the battle line the patient is 
treated, the better the prognosis.”’ The similar- 
ity between the two wars is shown even in the 
effectiveness of the psychiatrists’ work: Pro- 
portions of patients recovering almost immedi- 
ately in World War I compare favorably with 
those in World War II (p. 48)! If all this is un- 
qualified, psychiatrists have not made many 
advances in their science during the last twenty 
years. The authors put part of the blame on the 
insufficient number of psychiatrists, on the in- 
adequate psychiatric training of regular phy- 
sicians, and on the psychiatrists’ aloofness from 
education, public life, and the social sciences. 

There were many more psychoneurotic cases 
in the services during World War II than in 
World War I. This is held to be due not to a 
higher civilian rate but to a greater alertness to 
neuropsychiatric symptoms, to the fact that 
World War II was a tougher war, and to the 
relative lack of strongly held war aims. It is re- 
ported that 25-40 per cent of all medical dis- 
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charges were for neuropsychiatric reasons. The 
authors give a favorable prognosis for the re- 
habilitation of the psychoneurotic veteran. 

The quotations from psychiatrists working 
with servicemen in World War I are very useful, 
although one wishes the authors had discussed 
them more. Despite the large purpose of the 
book and the small number of pages devoted to 
it, over a fourth of it consists of a discussion of 
the readjustment problems of the average, non- 
psychoneurotic veteran. The point of view is 
that every soldier has a readjustment problem 
and that the civilian shares responsibility for his 
readjustment. 

The book is too brief for the job the authors 
assign to it. This results in incomplete discus- 
sions and a staccato-like style. While the diffi- 
culties of modern warfare and the communica- 
tion of war aims are considered as important 
variables in psychoneurotic breakdown, the 
army (or navy) as an institution is completely 
ignored. Some of the psychiatric techniques de- 
veloped in World War II are neglected or 
glossed over—perhaps because the services still 
maintain a restriction over them. For example, 
readers are not told—a fact which sociologists 
will be interested to know—that a group of 
young sociologists in the War Department de- 
veloped a screening test to assist psychiatrists 
in detecting potential psychoneurotics when 
they came into the army. These sociologists also 
worked with psychiatrists overseas in studying 
breakdown in combat and ended with some 
statistical conclusions which impressed the 
operating psychiatrists as new and significant. 
For instance, it was shown that many, perhaps 
most, combat breakdowns occurred among non- 
predisposed persons. Such facts are not brought 
out in this book. There is, then, still a need for a 
summary of military psychiatry. 

ARNOLD ROSE 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Hopi Way. By Laura THompson and 
ALICE JosEepH. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1944. Pp. 151. $3.00. 

The remnants of American Indian cultures 
still extant are notoriously difficult for purposes 
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of psychocultural analysis. They are more com- 
plex by virtue of the continuous breakdown of 
native institutions, the influence of accultura- 
tion, and the like. As a description of Hopi ways 
Thompson’s account, though labored with 
teleological thinking, is adequate enough; as a 
psychocultural analysis it is one of the most in- 
coherent to have appeared in this new style of 
synthesis. 

The reasons for this confusion are not hard to 
find. The authors have seen to it that they have 
the material necessary for such a synthesis: an 
adequate account of Hopi institutions; bio- 
graphical sketches, Rorschach tests, Thematic 
Apperception tests, intelligence tests, and 
children’s drawings. Notwithstanding these 
data, there is no consistent plan of approach. 
The psychological technique is amateurish and 
if there is a frame of reference it is nowhere de- 
fined, though in its operation it apparently bor- 
rows from psychoanalysis, learning theory, and 
Piaget—a selection motivated, no doubt, by the 
desire to take the best out of each approach. 
What emerges is not eclecticism but the utmost 
confusion. The authors have no idea of how to 
relate the various types of data to each other or 
to extract from each what is pertinent to a con- 
sistent synthesis. There is a good deal of talk 
about “basic personality structure’? without 
much knowledge of the implications of the con- 
cept or any notion about how it is to be derived. 

There is one fact which no observer of Hopi 
culture can overlook and which the authors duly 
stress: That survival in this environment re- 
quires a high degree of social cohesion and co- 
operation. This the authors call “the law of 
universal reciprocity.”” The kind of cohesion 
requisite for Hopi survival must be very differ- 
ent from that necessary to the Comanche, who 
are a nomadic, predatory people and whose 
young males must carry the burdens of economic 
responsibility. Though the authors grasp this 
central fact, they make a poor case of demon- 
strating how this directing influence acts upon 
Hopi religion, the socialization of the child, and 
the value systems. 

The biographical sketches of about a dozen 
children do not add, in any material way, to the 
project as a whole. They are too poorly docu- 
mented and do not give any inventory of basic 
patterns of adaptation. No norm is established 
against which aberrants can be standardized. 
Instead of using Rorschachs and other projec- 
tive tests to verify basic personality as derived 
from the institutional setup, these tests are used 


to derive the basic personality. Thus, if there is 
any lesson to be learned from Hopi culture con- 
cerning the relations between institutions and 
personality formation, the procedure complete- 
ly obscures it. 

This study and many others of a similar kind 
to follow raise an unpleasant issue. Can this 
kind of synthesis be undertaken by any but 
those skilled in psychodynamics? The answer is 
unequivocally “No.” There is, however, noreason 
why those anthropologists who intend to work 
at this psychocultural synthesis cannot learn 
psychodynamics. Common sense—that su- 
premely prejudiced and culturally conditioned 
implement—is no tool for this purpose. The 
value of such psychocultural analyses is to 
furnish a critique of cultural configurations. 
And, unless done accurately, such studies are 
likely to do more harm than good. It is difficult 
to see how any number of studies as poorly 
integrated as this one could make any contri- 
bution to “scientific social planning for world 
peace,” to which aim the authors dedicate their 
research. 

Notwithstanding these serious technical de- 
fects, one cannot fail to note the exceptionally 
fine sensibility and sympathy which the 
authors bring to this work. 


ABRAHAM KARDINER 
New York City 


Community Organisation for Social Welfare. By 
WAYNE MCMILLEN. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. 658. $4.75. 

This book provides a current and compre- 
hensive review of one of the major aspects of 
social work practice and meets a special need in 
professional education. Though it was designed 
to be concrete and helpful to beginners it will be 
read with profit by experienced social workers as 
well. It is enriched by documents which follow 
nearly every chapter; these the author has ac- 
cumulated over the years, often from fugitive 
sources. Throughout the book, the emphasis is 
on administrative and interagency relation- 
ships of social agencies in their community set- 
ting. However, much of the specific material 
presented is of interest to sociologists, especially 
to students of social institutions, the profes- 
sions, voluntary associations, and the structure 
of the community generally. They will find data 
and insights which can be recast in the the- 
oretical formulations of sociology. 
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“Community organization in social work” is 
defined as a process which “seeks to assist peo- 
ple to find effective ways of acting in co-opera- 
tion with others to improve social welfare pro- 
visions” (p. 24). It is recognized that the com- 
munity organization process is used in other 
fields where pooling of efforts to “achieve an 
improvement in group life” is involved (ibid.). A 
special note on “opportunism,” or a sense of 
timing, as a factor in successful community 
organization, together with emphases on “ef- 
fective’ human relationships and leadership, 
suggest parallels with the skills of politicians, 
which also need to be better understood. How- 
ever, as is pointed out, the community organiza- 
tion worker in the social planning field must be 
more than a salesman or promoter, for he needs 
to understand human behavior, group processes, 
techniques of fact-finding and community sur- 
veys, and public relations in a technical sense. 

The leadership component of the professional 
role in relations with lay groups, related agen- 
cies, and staff members is described (pp. 27, 
154 ff.) as a process of drawing out or developing 
capacities in colleagues and associates. The job 
is also specifically presented as a teaching 
function (p. 231). The section on “dealing with 
opposition” in the chapter on “The Approach 
to the Community” (pp. 270-71), although 
followed by a discussion of “the art of com- 
promise,” seems scant in relation to the actual 
situations in which the community organization 
worker seeks to exercise leadership. 

New trends in the social planning field are 
recognized, sometimes only incidentally in the 
exposition of standard practice. The broadening 
of the base of participation in such planning 
(pp. 325-26) and of the scope of interests 
(p. 635) is indicated in references to the work of 
local community councils and the emerging role 
of government at all levels. The part played by 
organized labor in fund-raising and in planning 
community programs is a specific aspect of 
these trends. Special co-operative relationships 
were developed in wartime between community 
chests and councils and the major labor bodies 
(pp. 71, 450). The relating of social welfare 
planning to similar activities with respect to 
housing and other aspects of community life is 
noted as a problem to be worked out in the 
years ahead (p. 326). 

The relations between federal agencies and 
local communities are described in accounts of 
the work of the United States Children’s 
Bureau, the Social Security Board, and the Na- 


tional Resources Planning Board. The work of 
the Office of Civilian Defense through its local 
units is also cited (pp. 325-56). The part that can 
be played by field workers in stimulating local 
communities is indicated and is a suggestion of 
what federal agencies are learning in the matter 
of planning which respects local autonomy while 
offering technical help and resources. This is 
part of the contribution of the Office of Com- 
munity War Services, which also attempted to 
co-ordinate health and welfare agencies, par- 
ticularly at federal and regional levels. The 
parallel and related work of national voluntary 
agencies in improving techniques of co-opera- 
tion with each other and with local communities 
gets more adequate attention (pp. 452-53, 590). 
A minor note is the effort to account for 
motivations of people interested in community 
improvement. The author relies on explanations 
in terms of “drives” and “altruistic impulses” 
(pp. 22-23) and “innate powers” (p. 25) which 
must be released and organized. This suggestion 
of an individualistic psychological interpreta- 
tion seems to run counter to the assertion that 
social workers accept an organic theory of 
society (p. 35). Humanitarianism as a complex 
of cultural traditions is assumed, yet not related 
to the notion of individual drives toward com- 
munity improvement. The concept of crises in 
adjustments to urban living could also have 
been used explicitly in accounting for the de- 
velopment of the specialized social work struc- 
ture and functions which are described in this 

book. 
ARTHUR HILLMAN 


Roosevelt College of Chicago 


They Seek a City. By ARNA BONTEMPS and JACK 
Conroy. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. vii+266. 
$2.75. 

This book is a social history of the migration 
of Southern Negroes to urban centers of the 
North. The interests of the two authors, Bon- 
temps in race relations and Conroy in both race 
and labor problems, are reflected in the treat- 
ment of this modern exodus of Negroes from the 
South. The story, while based on facts, is told in 
a literary style and is built around the leading 
personalities who influenced and were influ- 
enced by the migration. 

While the authors have uncovered some 
illuminating information, especially concerning 
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some of the interesting personalities involved in 
the migration, many parts of the story are not 
always clearly related. The result is that the 
reader is likely to be confused as to both the 
chronological order of events and the signifi- 
cance of the role of the leading “characters” in 
this drama of American life. 

This book is not a sociological or scientific 
treatise. There is no systematic treatment of 
the social conditions and pressures in both the 
South and North which have produced the 
periodic heavy migration of Negroes from the 
South to the North. The authors, as they have 
announced, have attempted to present the ex- 
periences of individual Negroes who have been 
influenced by these forces. Students of society 
may find in the book, however, some suggestions 
as to ways of utilizing the language of popular 
literature in presenting academic subjects to the 
lay reader. 

Harry J. WALKER 
Chicago, Illinois 


Lay My Burden Down: A Folk History of 
Slavery. By B. A. Botkin. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. xxi+285. 
$3.50. 

Lay My Burden Down, a collection of nar- 
ratives and reminiscences told at first hand by 
ex-slaves, presents a tradition of slavery which 
at the same time parallels and contrasts strik- 
ingly with the halcyon recollections of the 
white South. In both views of slavery the Negro 
appears an anachronistic bundle of traits: 
simplicity, naiveté, cunning, and guile. The 
contrast lies in the two conceptions of the 
origin and function of these traits. 

“The stories have the unaffected sincerity of 
honest folk plus the reticence of those whom 
cruelty has made wary and whom oppression 
has taught the art of evasion as a compromise 
between submission and revolt.” The wit and 
cunning of the Negro, usually ascribed to a kind 
of intuitive and therefore unreasoning wisdom, 
unfolds in these stories as a_ self-conscious 
weapon, fashioned by people whom circum- 
stance has denied overt expression of ag- 
gression. The Negro becomes a man who by his 
wits has maintained some shreds of dignity and 
life itself. Here is violent denial of the Negro’s 
acceptance of slavery—a cherished myth of 
whites throughout the nation. 

Many will be tempted to raise the question 
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of the validity of these stories. Is not memory, 
particularly such long memory, too unreliable 
to be given credence? Has not imagination 
colored the tales so that we read an ideal con- 
ception of events rather than a valid recol- 
lection? These questions are tempting, but they 
are quite irrelevant. It really does not matter 
whether or not the stories represent objective 
truth. Just as today’s white southerner has 
vivid images of Reconstruction days which 
probably do not conform to truth but which, 
nevertheless, exert a profound influence upon 
his way of thinking about relationships between 
the races, so the Negro’s tradition of slavery 
will be influential in the degree to which it is 
believed to be true. In the struggle for recogni- 
tion it is not what we are but what we believe 
ourselves to be that matters, and the Negro’s 
folklore reflects an indomitable spirit and a 
nonviolent aggressiveness that advances stead- 
ily. 

The author had an unenviable task in editing 
the mass of material. Attempting to organize 
the excerpts and narratives so as to make them 
meaningful and unified, he has effected a 
transition in mood from the feeling of slavery to 
the feeling of freedom. The book labors to be 
something more than just a collection of anec- 
dotes, and by means of strategic exposition it 
almost succeeds. 

OLIVE WESTBROOKE 


Southwestern at Memphis 


The Peoples of the Soviet Union. By CorLiss 
LAMONT. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1945. Pp. viii+-229. $3.00. 


The purpose of this book is to “present an 
all-over picture of the Soviet peoples in general 
and the concrete functioning of the unique 
Soviet minorities policy.”” The main part of the 
book is descriptive of each ethnic group in the 
‘national federation” of the Soviets, with short 
notes of geographic, historical, ethnographic, 
economic, cultural, and aesthetic character. 
They are accompanied by illustrations convey- 
ing to the reader the tremendous variability of 
human types and cultural environments which 
one finds in the largest political body of the 
world. In a concluding chapter the constitution- 
al regulation of the interethnic relations and 
data on the economic and cultural advance of 
the minorities since 1917 are presented. 
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The sociologist will be annoyed by the con- 
sistent treatment of linguistic groups and fami- 
lies as of racial strains. He who knows something 
about Russian history will be annoyed by the 
consistent ignorance of the past—for instance, 
of the mass migration to Siberia in the early 
twentieth century, of the irrigation projects 
carried out in Central Asia prior to the Revolu- 
tion, of the very existence of the Lena Gold- 
fields, Ltd., with its involved history. Nowhere 
does Lamont mention the sweeping decree of 
the Provisional government of April 2, 1917, 
which abolished all legal discriminations against 
minorities; in consequence, he conveys the im- 
pression that interethnic democracy was started 
under the Soviets. And when correctly empha- 
sizing the lack of social discriminations against 
Soviet minorities he does not mention that the 
Russian people never had the pattern of sym- 
bolic separation and that intermarriage was 
current under the Empire, making Russia a 
tremendous melting-pot. A few recent events, 
such as the occupation of the Baltic states by 
the Soviets and the “plebiscite” in western 
Ukraine and Byelorussia, are told in a form in- 
dorsing the official version which has been part- 
ly invalidated by the later retrocession of part 
of the annexed territory to Poland, though, 
officially, in 1939, almost one hundred per cent 
of the adult inhabitants had voted for the 
Soviets. 


It is a pity that the author’s historical per- 
spective is not more exact, because the achieve- 
ments of the Soviets in the field of interethnic 
relations are really outstanding and do not need 
overemphasis by means of wrong contrasts. 
However, one should not exaggerate the suc- 
cess of the policies: when Lamont wrote his 
book, he contrasted the multinational monolith 
of the Soviets with the loose edifice of the em- 
pire where minority uprisings took place as late 
as in 1912 and 1916. Alas, in a footnote (p. 48) 
Lamont had to acknowledge that, because of 
collaboration with the German invaders, four 
national units (in addition to the Republic of 
the Volga Germans) had to be dissolved. He 
does not add that the population of these units 
was dispersed throughout the Union, so that the 
respective national cultures are doomed to ex- 
tinction. Obviously, not all is to the best in the 
hest of the possible interethnic worlds. 


N. S. TIMASHEFF 


Fordham University 


Labor in the Philippine Economy. By KENNETH 
K. KuriHara. (Issued under the auspices of 
the American Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations.) Stanford University 
Press, 1945. Pp. xv-+97. $2.00. 


The problems of labor in the Philippines are 
different enough from our own to make Dr. 
Kurihara’s monograph required reading for 
statesmen engaged in remodeling our economic 
relations with the Philippine Commonwealth. 
Much of the news from Manila these days is 
about agrarian unrest in the provinces and labor 
troubles in the cities; these problems are inti- 
mately connected, as the author makes clear, 
and their solution cannot be postponed without 
jeopardizing the soon-to-be-gained independ- 
ence. 

The present account is a competent survey 
of the labor movement in the Philippines up to 
the beginning of the war. The labor problem is 
considered in terms of the colonial agrarian 
economy and the limited industrial develop- 
ment of the Islands. The relation of wages and 
income to levels of living is well summarized in 
terms of limited statistical data; the key prob- 
lem is that of raising the productive efficiency 
of agricultural labor. 

The efforts of the Philippine government to 
solve the labor problems, since the institution of 
the Commonwealth in 1935, have taken the 
form of a “social justice” program designed to 
ameliorate the conditions of the laboring class. 
Despite opposition from landowning and busi- 
ness interests, the late President Manuel 
Quezon was able to make a start in the direction 
of solving the most pressing labor problems. The 
war has made these problems even sharper, and 
their adequate solution depends on the solution 
of the basic economic problems of the Islands, 
now under consideration. 


Bruno Lasker’s Foreword places this study 
in the wider perspectives of southeast Asia. 
That an American scholar of Japanese descent 
can present an objective and balanced account 
of Filipino labor problems at this time augurs 
well for the future. The reviewer would like to 
demur at ascribing the relatively high social 
status and freedom of Filipina women to the 
remnants of “matriarchal customary law’; 
they have rather earned it by their contribu- 
tions to economic life. 

FRED EGGAN 


University of Chicago 
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Long Pull from Stavanger. By BirGER Os- 
LAND. Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-Amer- 
ican Historical Association, 1945. Pp. vi 
+263. $2.50. 

The title of this volume stems from Kip- 
ling’s song of the Vikings in “‘Puck of Pook’s 
Hill” that recalls Norsemen pulling for Stav- 
anger from far journeys. In this autobiogra- 
phy, Birger Osland describes his hard pull from 
Stavanger to the new continent of America. The 
narrative of this Norwegian immigrant relates 
an often-told tale of the peregrinations of a 
newcomer in the late eighties. How a young lad 
struggles through from penury to a respectable 
social and economic status is the burden of the 
story. 

The value of the book lies, however, in its 
portrayal of the social, cultural, and institu- 
tional development of the Norwegian immi- 
grants in Chicago and their relationships with 
their countrymen in other middle western 
states, such as Minnesota and Wisconsin. In 
recording the organizational and institutional 
affairs of the Norwegian-Americans, the author 
also describes various phases of life in Chicago 
since the late eighties, especially the Century of 
Progress Exposition and the share that Nor- 
wegian-Americans had in it. 

Norwegians in America have been very 
loyal to their homeland. This attachment has 
been heightened by a renewed sense of kinship 
because of the hardships Norway suffered at the 
hands of the Nazi conquerors. In their strong 
loyalty to Norway it is not a question of pri- 
ority of patriotism but rather living and ex- 
periencing in the American setting a continuity 
of historical bond with the very matrix of 
Norwegian hopes and aspirations as a cultural, 
political, economic, and social entity in the 
family of nations. These ties with the homeland 
are exemplified in such organizations as the 
Norwegian-American Historical Association, of 
which the author is counted as one of the 
founders and under whose auspices this volume 
is published. Such organizations reflect Osland’s 
conception that “as generation succeeds gen- 
eration in our new homeland, consciousness 
of ancestral roots will be preserved in their 
hearts.” This very idea receives substance in 
this volume when the author’s granddaughter, a 
third-generation American girl, writes from her 
school in Poughkeepsie, New York: “I doubt I 
shall ever again have that feeling I experienced 
when we neared the coast of Norway. You 
know, as we left Norway for home, it seemed as 


if we were leaving something that really be- 
longed to me.” 

Osland betrays the same ambivalence char- 
acteristic of leaders of nationality groups in this 
country in constantly reiterating his love for 
America, even saying, “I have come to pity 
those immigrants whose body is on this side, but 
whose soul still seems to linger on the other side 
of the ocean.” Yet, after having been in this 
country for fifty years, Osland, in going back to 
visit Norway, describes his deep feelings as he 
passed through the fjord into Bergen: 

When the emigrant returns home for a visit after 
many years, much is bewilderingly new to him. It 
never was part of his own life in the old country. 
But the fjord and the mountains, the rocks and 
the skerries, the heather and the woods—they look 
just the same as they did years ago. His heart 
salutes them, and they call back to him: “Of course, 
I know you. You are just a little bit gray and 
wrinkled and bent, but inside of all that, you are 
just the same boy I knew years and years ago.” 
And your heart answers the fjord, the mountains, 
the rocks, the skerries, and the heather: “Thank 
you. And I notice you have not changed at all.” 
It is that feeling which tightens, your throat. 


In the course of years there has developed a 
myth that northern Europeans are more de- 
sirable citizens than those from southern and 
eastern European countries, the implication 
being that they show a greater ability to adjust 
and are the more “natural” inhabitants of this 
land. In this autobiography the reader finds a 
great similarity between the strivings of Nor- 
wegians and the attempts of all other European 
nationalities in America to maintain their cul- 
tural identity in America. There is really no 
difference in the quality of people’s attachment 
to their heritage, regardless of what geographi- 
cal region they may hail from. 

The shortcoming of this book is that the 
author becomes involved in a superfluity of de- 
tail about his own experiences which over- 
shadows any incisive reflection which he could 
have made on the process of immigrant transi- 
tion. 

SAMUEL M. STRONG 
University of Nebraska 
Nationalities and National Minorities. By OSCAR 
I. JANowsKy. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1945. Pp. xix+232. $2.75. 


Western Europeans and Americans are likely 
to view the tension between nationalities in 
Eastern and Central Europe as a problem of as- 
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similation. Such erroneous views are sustained 
by the existence of ethnically and nationally 
unified countries in the West with boundary 
lines which do not often cut across culturally 
cohesive areas. The present publication calls 
attention to the distinctive problems which the 
nationalities in the territory of the former 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, the Balkans, and 
the Baltic region present to the peace-maker. 
The location of the scattered nationalities of 
that region calls for more than frontier adjust- 
ments. No frontier adjustment can create na- 
tional states free of substantial minority popu- 
lations, and the writer emphatically opposes the 
creation or maintenance of small economic units 
which cannot but multiply the national barriers 
existing already. The problem, then, is how to 
eliminate the sources of national oppression and 
yet avoid the atomization and further Balkani- 
zation of a large part of Europe. 

Individuals and migrants do become assimi- 
lated by their adopted ‘country, but compact 
communities and regions rarely do. Since Eu- 
rope’s minorities have adhered to their distinc- 
tive cultures for many centuries, the only reason- 
able assumption for a permanent settlement can 
be that the states emerging from the recent war 
are not homogeneous nationalities in the mak- 
ing. The author opposes the forcible transfer of 
minorities. The solution proposed lies in the 
formation of national federations with common 
economic territories and cultural and national 
autonomy assured to the peoples of the “multi- 
national” states. The writer proposes that each 
nationality, whether living in a compact area or 
scattered, be accorded a corporate status. The 
representative organization of each minority 
should have the right to receive complaints and 
to consult with the organization of the na- 
tionality against which the petition is made. If 
an adjustment between the two representative 
bodies cannot be reached, the grievance may be 
taken to the “‘minority office” to be set up in 
each state under an impartial chairman to be 
appointed by the United Nations. From here 
the matter may be taken to a proposed Com- 
mission on Human Rights of the United Na- 
tions. The impartial chairmen of the minority 
offices will be accountable to that commission. 
As a last step the commission may present an 
unsettled grievance to the executive organ of 
the United Nations. 


The book is a plea for a solution, presented 
on a political plane. Of its three parts, the 
second is descriptive. It deals with the develop- 


ment of federalism in Switzerland and the 
Soviet Union and the emergence of a bilingual 
state in South Africa. The first part outlines the 
nationality problem in Central Europe, while 
the third offers an analysis of the League of 
Nations program and the proposals to which 
reference has already been made. While the 
study is still timely and of merit, it is only of in- 
direct interest to the sociologist. An appendix 
of documents and a selected bibliography en- 
hance the value of the book. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, Vol. I. 
Edited by ANNA FREUD, HEINTZ HARTMANN, 
and Ernst Kris. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1945. Pp. 423. $6.00. 


This is the initial volume of an annual guide 
for specialists in child study and a source of in- 
formation for those engaged in related fields. It 
is composed of sections on genetic problems, 
child analysis, guidance work, education, and 
comments on current literature. Since child 
study is an extremely important and broadly 
significant field, this work is a useful contribu- 
tion. Many of the articles, however, are reports 
on case studies whose significance, even for 
child analysts, probably does not warrant in- 
clusion in a yearbook, and the general interest 
and quality of the volume might have been in- 
creased if the choice of contributors had not 
been limited to orthodox Freudians. 

Heintz Hartmann and Ernst Kris, who, along 
with Anna Freud, are the managing editors of 
the volume, contribute an article calling for 
greater cross-fertilization between psychoana- 
lytic theory and the gathering of life-histories 
by psychiatrists, psychologists, and anthro- 
pologists. Anna Freud gives a general survey of 
the problems of child analysis. Edward Glover 
charges Melanie Klein with heresy and ably 
points out the errors of her system of child 
psychology. Phyllis Greenacre contributes a 
highly suggestive article on the influence of the 
sensory stimulation of birth on the molding of 
the child’s responses. Sociologists and educators 
will be interested in a study by René Spitz on 
the harmful influence of institutional care; a 
cogent article by Fritz Redl on gang formation 
and the treatment of delinquents; articles by 
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Willie Hoffer and Editha Streba that point out 
the pernicious effects of Freudian education, 
which aimed to remove repressions in the child’s 
development; and E. H. Erikson’s comparative 
observations on child development among the 
Yurok and Sioux Indians, with pertinent, if 
sketchy, comments on the formation of the ego 
in American society. The surveys of current 
literature can become an especially useful 
feature. 

This annual is an Anglo-American venture. 
The editors hope to include contributions from 
other countries in future volumes. 


HENRY ELKIN 
Allantlic Cily, New Jersey 


Psychology of Sex Relations. By THEODOR REIK. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1945. 
Pp. 243. Text ed., $2.25; trade ed., $3.00. 
The author, a pupil and long-time associate 

of Freud, has happily kicked over his master’s 

traces. This seems to have been a greatly liber- 
ating act, for he is now enthusiastically offering 
to the world, in a series of volumes, the fruit of 
his new-found wisdom. The result is disappoint- 
ing, to say the least. He still suffers from the 
limitations of his past and merely brings for- 

ward the other side of the naturalistic coin, a 

romantic sentimentality that, characteristically, 

overlays a fundamentally pessimistic and 
cynical outlook on life. 

In the spirit of Little Jack Horner, the author 
has made the epoch-making discovery that love 
is not “‘aim-inhibited sex.” He regards it as a re- 
active formation, ephemeral by nature, which 
stems from dislike of the self and envy of others, 
and finds its desired embodiment of perfection 
in the “‘love-object.” This conception befits that 
prevalent form of sadistic or, in this case, 
masochistic attachment which Erich Fromm 
has aptly termed “pseudo-love” (Psychiatry, 
Vol. 2, No. 4 [Nov., 1939]). It is perhaps not 
surprising that psychoanalysts have dealt so 
cursorily with this subject. Our author is ob- 
viously little qualified to write about love. 

In this book he sets out to explain the rela- 
tions between men and women in terms of the 
interplay of three primary elements, the sex-, 
love-, and ego-drive. This theme is elaborated in 
the ramblings of a pedant who aspires to the 
role of a fashionable sage and whose synthetic 
urbanity and egregious efforts at ingratiation 
are themselves pedantic. Fanciful hypotheses in 
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place of historical understanding and facile, ra- 
tionalistic solutions of isolated problems are 
interspersed amid an unending stream of dull 
quips, puns, clichés, forced witticisms, inapt 
analogies, and a multitude of superfluous liter- 
ary references. Each time the author contrives a 
patently inadequate explanation of a problem 
he avers that no one else has offered a better 
one. In his enthusiasm to improve upon Freud, 
he discards the libido theory which, when placed 
in a proper context, is an indispensable concep- 
tual scheme. Despite all its shortcomings, how- 
ever, this book should probably be welcomed at a 
time when the theory of aim-inhibited sex and 
the technique of manual dexterity for relieving 
sexual discord enjoy wide prestige among the 
enlightened. And, when “love”’ is so commonly 
an escape from, rather than an affirmation of, 
the self, it may turn out to have the proper 
ingredients for hitting the popular jackpot. 

To extenuate his past errors, the author 

makes a choice comment on Freud which throws 
sharp light on the neurotic fixations that have 
apparently molded the psychoanalytic move- 
ment: 
[expiatory lament with transference of guilt] Only 
he, in his persuasive manner, could convince most of 
us that sex, the pure sex-drive, is the greatest single 
power affecting the human soul. None but he could 
make us forget or overlook the fact that love and 
sex are entirely different; none but he could blind us 
to the predominant role the ego-drives and their 
descendants play in the human soul [quick genu- 
flection to the popular idol]. There is no true genius 
without a gross mistake [the final heresy]. Freud’s 
mistake is called libido theory [p. 76]. 


HENRY ELKIN 
Allantic City, New Jersey. 


How We Influcnce One Another: The Psychology 
of Social Interaction. By VINCENT V. 
HERR. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1945. Pp. xili+266. $2.25. 


The goals set for this book by the general 
editor of the “Science and Culture Series,” 
Father Huselein, of St. Louis University, are 
stated in the Preface: “The object of the book is 
to promote a return to sanity in our social 
psychology and in our social views of life.” He 
considers this book by Father Herr, of Loyola 
University, Chicago, to be a “timely blast” at 
the social psychologists who stress the irrational 
element and the unconscious factor in human 
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behavior. He refers to these ideas as “phantas- 
mal conceptions” that “are inculcated in 
American classrooms.” The reader is assured 
that “the author’s appeal is exclusively to the 
reason of man. His approach is_ technical 
throughout and purely scientific.” 

The author of the volume under review con- 
ceives of social psychology as a study of “the 
reactions of rational human beings upon one 
another in all the various ways possible to 
them.” His conception of the “rational indi- 
vidual” constitutes a basic premise of the book 
and a point of attack against those who hold the 
view that there is an irrational element in 
human behavior. The author, however, is led 
into contradictions of his basic premise. Thus 
in his discussion of “The Group and Its Be- 
havior,” the reader finds such statements as 
“regardless of what theory one holds about 
crowd behavior, the fact remains that human 
beings often fail to conduct themselves as 
rational beings when under the influence of 
crowds and panics.” And further: “.... The 
excitabilities of different peoples are much the 
same, and a superior attitude toward people of 
another country is most likely an attempt to 
compensate for the irrational behavior of one’s 
own compatriots.”” The author discusses col- 
lective phenomena, such as crowds, booms, and 
crazes, in terms of the “irrational.” In char- 
acterizing crazes and epidemics as “more 
stupid than either fads or fashions,” he implies a 
lower level of rationality. He runs into diffi- 
culty with the problem of rationality in other 
instances, such as in his discussion of social 
learning: “Irrational conformity [copying be- 
havior without thinking of the consequences] 
leads to stereotypes of behavior and may make 
readjustment to new situations difficult for 
individuals and for groups.” It would have been 
illuminating to read how Father Herr would 
analyze the nature of prejudice, antipathy, and 
various forms of dislike on the basis of ra- 
tionality. 

Another major dilemma in which the author 
finds himself is in his quarrel with the social 
psychologists who stress the function of the 
group in society. There is a definite misunder- 
standing of the sociological explanation of the 
socializing process and the function of the 
group in the development of the person. He 
interprets this point of view to mean stripping 
the individual of all rights and dignities, which 
is tantamount to an antidemocratic position. 
But men like Cooley did not think, as Father 


Herr claims they did, that the individual is born 
without the capacity of becoming human and 
that the group bestows human nature on the 
individual. On the contrary, Cooley engages in a 
painstaking analysis of how the individual 
achieves the fruition of his inherent nature 
within the peculiarly human structure of group 
life. He sees the universality of human nature 
exemplified in such human traits as sympathy, 
love, loyalty, reverence. Writers like Cooley, 
G. H. Mead, and John Dewey, in stressing the 
function of the group, do not propose a group 
mind but lay the foundation for a profound 
and vigorous democracy. 

In line with the author’s concern for the 
place of the individual in society is his emphatic 
criticism of the Gestaltists and topologists. And 
yet at one point, in discussing the universal laws 
of human social nature of these two schools of 
thought, Father Herr states: 


At least one system of philosophy, that of St. 
Thomas, has already worked out these universal 
laws from a study of the essentials of human nature 
all over the world. Do the Gestaltists seek to re- 
validate these laws or only to make them appear 
more scientific? In fact, revalidation is quite un- 
necessary, for St. Thomas’ analysis of the situation 
taken as a whole is far more fitting than that of the 
Gestalt topologists. 


The reviewer does not take issue so much with 
the author’s change of mind about the contribu- 
tion of the Gestaltists and topologists as with 
the implied infringement on the rights of the 
individual to pursue scientific research and even 
to “revalidate” at times that which is pre- 
sumably proved valid by another individual. 

How We Influence One Another is designed 
mainly as a text for classroom use. The book 
takes on the character of a sharp polemic 
against several authors of textbooks in the 
field. Sometimes clarity of exposition and con- 
sistency in theoretical framework suffer when 
an author becomes too involved in criticizing a 
host of other texts rather than concentrating on 
making his own case convincing. 


SAMUEL M. STRONG 
University of Nebraska 


Mental Disorders in Later Life. Edited by Oscar 
J. Kaptan. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1945. Pp. vii+436. $5.00. 

After recent statistical studies concerning the 
incidence of mental disorders had shown that 
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the average age of patients at admission to 
mental hospitals has been steadily increasing 
over a long period of time and that the lengthy 
residence of older, but medically neglected, in- 
mates is a contributing factor to the over- 
crowding of mental hospitals, some psychia- 
trists have paid greater attention to the psychi- 
atric problems of old age. 

The present volume presents a dozen reviews 
of the literature in this field and some reprints of 
articles previously published elsewhere. Bela 
Mittelmann contributes a chapter on ‘‘Psycho- 
somatic Medicine and the Older Patient.’’ Two 
reports deal with the mental problems of the 
middle-aged person and involutional diseases. 

The research into the psychiatric problems 
may be summarized as follows: Since Griinthal 
and Rothschild (who has presented an excellent 
summary of his fundamental researches in the 
volume under review) found that there is no 
close positive correlation between the physical 
deterioration of the brain and the clinical pic- 
ture of senile dementia, it has become necessary 
to look for causes or contributing factors other 
than the deterioration of the brain. Rothschild 
holds that stress situations, like the loss of a 
spouse or the loss of a house through fire or 
personality difficulties, are factors contributing 
to the mental breakdown of the older person, 
while Robinson and Wexberg, who also repro- 
duce their findings in this volume, are inclined 
to attribute the older person’s mental break- 
down to nutritional deficiencies or, in the words 
of Wexberg, “to starvation of the aged poor.” 
(Lack of money leads to lack of dentures, which, 
in turn, causes malnutrition and mental dis- 
turbances.) Bela Mittelmann’s data, not pub- 
lished elsewhere, demonstrate the applicability 
of psychotherapy or psychoanalysis in the treat- 
ment of psychosomatic disorders of the older 
person. His material helps to disprove the as- 
sumption that older people cannot benefit from 
psychotherapeutic methods. 

It is fairly obvious that, at the present stage 
of development of research in this field, the 
social scientist can make important contribu- 
tions by finding those social and situational 
factors which may codetermine mental break- 
down, by studying food habits of old people in 
different social strata, and by determining the 
extent to which poor old persons are still placed 
in mental institutions because of the lack of 
other facilities for the care of the aged. 


ErIcH ROSENTHAL 


Chicago, Illinois 


Trends in Mental Disease: A Symposium. Pub- 
lished by the American Psychopathological 
Association. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1945. Pp. 120. $2.00. 


The general question under discussion is the 
increase of mental disorders. In the opening 
paper, Christopher Tietze presents the results 
of a calculation using assumptions of five com- 
binations of fertility and mortality rates and 
predicting the rates of first admissions. On the 
medium fertility and medium mortality as- 
sumptions, he estimates that the rate will in- 
crease from 83 in 1940, to 116 in the year 2,000. 
And if the hospitalization facilities in the rest of 
the country approach the adequacy of those in 
the northeastern states, it is estimated that 
resident patients in hospitals (per 100,000 popu- 
lation) will increase from the rate of 359 in 1940, 
to 562 in the year 2,000. 

Henry Sheldon inspects the trends from 
1933-42, which show a steady increase in first 
admissions for all types of mental disorders but 
somewhat different results by types. The most 
noteworthy findings are the slight decrease in 
manic-depressive and the marked increase in 
cerebral arteriosclerosis. 

Malzberg calculated the expectation of 
mental disorders in New York State, in the 
manner by which life expectancy is figured. For 
this area, the expectation at birth for males is 
80.5, and for females 82.0, in 1940. This is a 
fairly spectacular increase over the 1920 expec- 
tations of about 48, on the basis of which it is 
commonly said that about one person in twenty 
will spend some time during his life in a mental 
hospital. We may now say about one in twelve 
and point to an upward trend that seems fairly 
inevitable. Malzberg shows that part of the 
increase is the result of improvement in mortali- 
ty— more persons are surviving to have a 
mental disorder. 

Trends in six major diagnostic groups for 
Illinois are calculated and show, as expected, a 
particularly great increase in the old-age 
psychoses. There are, in addition, some interest- 
ing figures on socioeconomic factors. Two 
original papers deal with military aspects of 
psychiatry. A fact indicative of their signifi- 
cance is the comparison of the rates of rejection 
(per 1,000) for neuropsychiatric reasons. During 
the Civil War 16.2 were rejected; and during 
the first World War, 21.0. But in the second 
World War the figure rises to 97.4. There is 
some indication that this implies the success of 
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psychiatry rather than a deterioration in the 
mental health of young males. 


RoBErT E. L. Faris 
Syracuse University 


When You Marry. By EVELYN MILuLIs DUVALL 
and REUBEN Hit. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1945. Pp. xiv+450. $2.40. 

Mr. Hill, sociologist and college teacher, and 
Mrs. Duvall, a specialist in human develop- 
ment, both with practical experience, have col- 
laborated on a text on the marital process. This 
combination has produced some valuable re- 
sults. The weakness of the volume lies in the 
great number of subjects introduced but not 
developed; there are also certain misconceptions 
about normalities and abnormalities. 

Twenty-one chapters with popular-sounding 
titles have been divided into four parts: I, 
“Anticipating Marriage”; II, ““What It Means 
To Be Married”; III, “The Making of the 
Family”; and IV, ‘‘Family Life Yesterday, To- 
day and Tomorrow.” The chapter headings are 
also worded to attract attention: ““Love Enough 
To Marry On’; ‘““Morality Makes Sense”; and 
“Marriage Isn’t What It Used To Be.” One 
learns in the check questions that puppy love 
may lead to a dog’s life. 

The volume is designed for use in the class- 
room, in informal groups, and for self-study and 
education. As a text it would be suitable for a 
course on marriage rather than on the family. 
The authors were assisted by Sylvanus M. 
Duvall who wrote chapters xi and xviii. There 
is a Foreword by E. W. Burgess, who explains 
the book’s origin in a committee of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. The Marriage Pre- 
diction Scale worked out by Burgess and Cott- 
rell is included in the Appendix. ‘Kick-off 
Cartoons” appear at the beginning of each 
chapter. There are charts, diagrams, and check 
lists for self-teaching. 

Materials have been drawn from several 
disciplines and integrated into what the authors 
call the functional approach. This approach is 
initiated, abandoned, and picked up many 
times. The reader is not made conscious that 
the marital process is continuous—which 
would have been the case if the functional ap- 
proach were maintained throughout. The 
authors mention “human potentialities” to be 
used in the marital process but are not specific 
concerning their identity and do not show how 
they are used step by step in the marital process. 
Potentialities are definite and specific. 


It is very encouraging to read the Preface 
with its emphasis on the need for preparation 
for marriage but discouraging to find that quar- 
reling is regarded as a suitable adjustment in 
marriage. Quarreling shows a lack of prepara- 
tion. Readiness for marriage means preparation 
of the person as a social-organic-mental unity; 
he must be educated as a total person. Quarrel- 
ing is an inappropriate substitute that reveals 
inadequacies in the same way that do alcohol- 
ism and hypochondria. 

The study of a great many families discloses 
the fact that every marital situation is met by 
some couples with quarreling. Is one to believe 
that quarreling is normal? In every case there is 
a better adjustment than verbal conflicts. 
Quarreling is a reaction to personal inadequa- 
cies. It is less “productive” than the adjustment 
demanded by adult living. Do the authors pro- 
pose to teach persons how to quarrel as part of 
their preparation for marriage? 

Conflict is neither normal nor desirable for 
any age group in any adjustment, including 
marriage. Any “‘productive” results from quar- 
reling could be achieved without the serious 
dangers involved in violent disputes. Quarrels 
leave mental and emotional scars, especially in 
the lives of children—scars established in 
infancy. In hundreds of family case histories 
and interviews, the reviewer has never met 
with a single instance where a quarrel was a 
“productive” factor in the life of a child. There 
are marriages without quarrels where persons 
have learned to live on an adult level. 


Some of the correct and incorrect answers on 
check questions would not be accepted by 
mature students of the family. Many of them 
need to be modified. 


While there are a number of statements in 
the book that would not check with the studies 
of the reviewer, the authors are to be con- 
gratulated on a splendid piece of work. They 
have introduced, at least, most aspects of the 
marital process and have stressed the need for 
training for life in one of our fundamental 
institutions. Reviews are pernicious things 
since one never has a chance to discuss, in de- 
tail, both the strengths and weaknesses of a 
volume, This is a valuable book, which, though 
it contains many misconceptions and un- 
warranted generalizations, is, nevertheless, one 
of the most outstanding and usable in the field. 


L. Guy Brown 


Oberlin College 
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Group Psychotherapy: A Symposium. Edited by 
J. L. Moreno. New York and Beacon: Beacon 
House, 1945. Pp. 322. $5.00. 

This symposium presents a curious mixture 
of psychoanalytic and sociometric jargon, 
testimonials to the leader, J. L. Moreno, and 
exceedingly valuable and stimulating discus- 
sions of new developments in group psycho- 
therapy. 

The material is so uneven in quality—per- 
haps because the field of group psychotherapy is 
still in an early stage of development—that it is 
difficult to sift sense from nonsense. The editors 
apparently have made no attempt to do so in 
this publication. 

The approaches used are roughly classified as 
the lecture method, the analytical group 
method, and the psychodrama or sociodrama. 
In the section on lecture methods, Dr. Joseph 
H. Pratt gives a useful account of his well- 
known “Thought Control Clinic.”’ In the section 
on analytical group methods, the individualis- 
tically oriented psychoanalysts exhibit their 
ineptness in dealing with group situations. 
Chief offender is Dr. E. W. Lazell, who gives his 
patients a course of thirty-two set lectures 
(cf. No. 8, ‘Analysis of Kipling’s Jungle 
Stories |sic] Showing the Oedipus Complex”’; 
No, 29, “Thrift of Money, Energy, and Time. 
The minute: the most valuable of all possessions. 
The value of work.’’) The “group” is also pre- 
sented with “‘A Message to Garcia,” Kipling’s 
“Tf,” Henley’s “Invictus,” and “Fighter or 
Quitter,” by Grantland Rice. 

Of greater interest to sociologists are some of 
the discussions of group therapy carried on 
through impromptu dramatization of problem 
situations. The individual can act out his prob- 
lems in human relations supported by profes- 
sional “auxiliary egos”; or several people who 
are involved in the same problem may act it out 
on the psychodramatic stage. The theory is that 
such experiences give the individual a feeling of 
catharsis, help him to gain insight into his 
problems, and, therefore, aid him in solving 
those problems. These dramatizations may also 
be valuable in enabling the therapist to diagnose 
the problems. 

Of special interest in this field are Ernest 
Fantel’s ‘“‘Psychodrama in an Evacuation 
Hospital,” and Theodore R. Sarbin’s ‘“Spon- 
taneity Training of the Feeble-Minded.” 

This impromptu drama approach may also 
be used as a training method in dealing with 
individuals who are reasonably well adjusted. 


Here the aim is to stimulate members of the 
group to improve their human relations skills 
through the acting-out of problem situations, 
John R. P. French reports such an effort in his 
“Role-Playing as a Method of Training Fore- 
men.” The article does little more than sug- 
gest the possibilities in such an approach, but 
that is enough to indicate that a good deal more 
should be done along these lines. 

Work in group psychotherapy is still in the 
stage in which the practitioners are enthusi- 
astically fashioning their tools and spinning 
new theories to go along with their experiences, 
To the reviewer, it seems that the development 
of group psychotherapy may well deserve to 
rank with psychoanalysis as a contribution to 
therapy and to the understanding of behavior. 
Some of the work reported here seems highly 
significant. However, if this is to become a 
sound discipline, we need a number of exacting 
studies which report upon the behavior of peo- 
ple before, during, and after the process of 
group psychotherapy. Too little work has as 
yet been done along those lines. 


WILLIAM Foote WHYTE 


University of Chicago 


A Comparative Study of Human Reproduction. 
By CLELLAN STEARNS Forp. (“Yale Uni- 
versity Publications in Anthropology,” No. 
32.) New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1945. Pp. 111. $1.50. 


Ford’s study deals with the question: ‘““‘What 
are the problems posed during menstration, 
conception, pregnancy, childbirth, and early 
parenthood, and how are these problems solved 
by a sample number of societies?” Sixty-four of 
the world’s cultures are examined with an at- 
tempt “‘to reduce the chaotic diversity of cul- 
ture and to establish functional relationships 
between customs and the physiological pro- 
cesses of reproduction.” 

Ford has performed an exceedingly useful 
service in focusing attention on the various 
ways in which different cultures have solved the 
common problems that arise in connection with 
the human reproductive cycle. This is the best 
sort of proof that man’s responses are learned. 
We have it for the handling even of the bio- 
logical processes. Ford concludes that “many 
primitive customs are sensible and adaptive,” 
which leads him to the view that ‘whenever the 
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general practice of primitive people contrasts 
sharply with modern medical practice, some 
explanation is required.” 

Unfortunately, Ford depends on the Miller- 
Dollard theory of learning for his orientation. 
This leads him to a rationalistic comparison of 
modern medical practice and scientific knowl- 
edge of the reproductive cycle, taken as a base 
line, with the practices and theories found 
among the sixty-four cultures he uses. It is a 
pity that the sixty-four cultures include none in 
which basic personality structure, as defined by 
Kardiner, has been studied at a deeper psycho- 
logical level. Undoubtedly many of the theories 
and practices in these sample cultures that 
differ sharply from modern medical practice 
would find adequate explanation in the projec- 
tive systems they produce in individuals. 

Some of our own cultural blind spots could 
have been pointed out. For example, the pe- 
culiar attitudes toward sex developed in most 
Euro-American cultures prevented individual 
field investigators until recent years from think- 
ing to ask natives many things we would now 
like to know. Thus, out of sixty-four cultures 
there is positive evidence from forty-six on 
whether or not coitus is forbidden during 
menstruation; but when it comes to such details 
of coitus itself as the presence or absence of 


foreplay there is evidence in the literature on © 


only ten out of the sixty-four. Or, again, Ford 
takes as a base line modern scientific knowledge 
and medical practice. This is a perfectly valid 
procedure. Nevertheless, the precaution should 
have been taken to assess whether or not there 
are certain nonrational. procedures even in our 
advanced medical practice. Culture, as anthro- 
pologists know, is a strong force in an individ- 
ual’s thinking, even in a scientist’s or a phy- 
sician’s. There is reason to believe that not all 
of pediatric practice, for instance, is completely 
freed of cultural bias. The reviewer once heard 
five child psychiatrists, who were all trained in 
the same school of psychiatry, discuss the 
handling of parental nudity in the family. No 
two agreed on the proper handling of this 
situation for parents. All based their opinions 
on “scientific” grounds, which for this group 
was a common fund of knowledge. None 
realized that we are in the throes of change 
and that each was being differentially in- 
fluenced by cultural and personal factors. 
Attitudes, theories, and behavior surround- 
ing the reproductive cycle cannot be significant- 
ly discussed simply in terms of realistic adapta- 


tion to common human problems or of learning 
that concerns itself only with the operative 
tools of rewards and punishments, drive, cue 
and response. As a matter of fact there may well 
be more projection from our own culture in the 
very concepts of reward and punishment than 
we now realize. For example, does every woman 
in childbirth, as Ford implies, take the pains of 
childbirth as punishment? 

We need to dig deeper into the whole prob- 
lem that Ford has raised. The reviewer hopes 
Ford will continue with it by studying fewer 
cultures but from a viewpoint that will en- 
compass the nonrational factors that have 
meaning to the people themselves and that can 
be explained only by examining the appropriate 
projective systems. 

H. ScuDDER MEKEEL 


University of Wisconsin 


War, Crime and the Covenant. By Grza Ro- 
HEIM. (“Journal of Clinical Psychopath- 
ology Monograph Series,” No.1.) Monti- 
cello, N.J.: Medical Journal Press, 1945. 
Pp. v+160. 


The work of Geza Roheim, a trained psycho- 
analyst and anthropologist, is very difficult to 
review without bias. The present volume is no 
exception. Roheim has made field studies, 
particularly in Australia, so that he cannot be 
accused of never having strayed away from an 
armchair. He has remained, in a very literal 
sense, an echt Freudian. Specifically, this means 
that Roheim stands with Freud’s earlier in- 
terpretation of cultural phenomena with its 
emphasis on a psychological recapitulation 
theory, the universality of the Oedipus complex, 
and a strongly biological approach generally. 

These strictly Freudian aspects are not so 
explicit and apparent in the present work of 
Roheim. They are there more by implication 
and by his search for ultimate origins to ex- 
plain psychological structures and mechan- 
isms and their effect in determining human 
societies and their vicissitudes. In order 
to show the underlying psychological for- 
ces that produce war and crime, Roheim 
first discusses what he calls the “Covenant”— 
i.e., of blood brotherhood, in which there is a 
secondary restoration of the “dual-unity” of 
childhood. The dual-unity is that of mother and 
child, from the child’s viewpoint. 
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Such concepts as these are worked out and 
applied without reference to a specific cultural 
context. He gives examples from peoples all 
over the world, and these are used interchange- 
ably to develop his theses. To Roheim, these 
examples are on an equal basis on account of the 
universality of certain psychological mechan- 
isms as, for instance, the Oedipus complex. 

This reviewer, who is himself trained in the 
Freudian tradition, would not quarrel with 
many of the psychological insights Roheim has 
of various customs; but he would quarrel over 
the particular mechanisms Roheim works with 
as universal phenomena. There is enough evi- 
dence at hand now, as for example the work of 
Kardiner and Linton, to state that cultures can 
be analyzed by tracing the effect of their in- 
stitutions on individual personality. To under- 
stand the psyche of individuals living within a 
particular culture, the institutions that have 
deep effect on developing personality are sufh- 
cient to account for the basic personality struc- 
ture. The researcher does not have to posit 
psychological recapitulation or a primal family 
constellation to account for any observed facts. 

Human beings in any society are faced with 
certain biological facts. But not all societies 
weave these realities into their culture in the 
same way. Thus, one inescapable human fact is 
the long dependency of the human infant. 
What makes an individual social, what makes 
a particular kind of human _being—an 
Eskimo, an American middle westerner, an 
Alorese—is the way in which parents in different 
cultures handle and train their children during 
this long period of maturation. For that reason 
a universal and identical dual-unity conception 
does not exist, but universal human dependency 
does—a dependency which has deep and lasting 
effects on every human being. However, the 
effects produced vary from culture to culture, 
because the way in which the dependency situ- 
ation is treated varies from society to society. 

The reviewer agrees with Roheim that there 
are basic underlying psychological forces that 
contribute to war. Displaced aggression and 
projective mechanisms certainly would be 
classed as such; but the level of explanation 
used by Roheim for these mechanisms is not 
needed, or is there a completely universal 
etiology for these factors. They would arise 
from different causes in different societies, de- 
pending on the cultural differential in the 
formation of basic personality. 

Roheim justly deserves recognition as a 


pioneer in the use of psychoanalytic thinking 
applied to anthropological data. However, his 
primary identification with Freud’s first efforts 
with anthropological data, rather than with 
Freud’s basic insights into the human psyche 
and with Freud’s plasticity in the face of new 
facts, has blinded Roheim to re-viewing man 
and culture through a broadly psychodynamic 
approach that is possible, strangely enough, 
only through psychoanalytic insights. 


H. ScuDDER MEKEEL 


University of Wisconsin 


The Way of an Investigator: A Scientist’s Ex- 
periences in Medical Research. By WALTER 
$RADFORD CANNON, M.D. New York: W. 
W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. 229. $3.00. 


The author of this most valuable little book 
graduated from Harvard in 1900 and in 1906 
became its George Higginson Professor of 
Physiology. His thirty-six years in this chair, 
and the thirty-five years before him, when it 
was held by Dr. Henry P. Bowditch, cover the 
entire history of physiology as an active medical 
science in the United States. Dr. Cannon’s first 
research was on digestion; then he specialized on 
the effect of emotion upon the body; at the age 
of fifty he undertook a study of the body’s 
stable states; then followed it, at sixty, with an 
investigation into the chemistry of nerve im- 
pulses. The succession of projects followed the 
logic of his work. During World War I, he di- 
gressed, as a public duty, to study wound shock. 
The Way of an Investigator is, of course, auto- 
biographical, but he relates his life only by way 
of illustrating his ideas of what research is and 
how it is conducted. He is just the man to tell it. 

Dr. Cannon is unusually aware of the life of 
the mind; and what he says of research in bi- 
ology holds true of any scientific investigation. 
He sets forth for the instruction of young stu- 
dents the things that happen to explorers in 
science. He discusses the inevitable conflict be- 
tween imaginative enthusiasm and a proper 
critical attitude. To an investigator, as to a 
detective, time is of the essence; he thinks re- 
search is at its best when co-ordinated under the 
direction of a man of many ideas and subsidized 
for periods of sufficient length to allow for plan- 
ning and for the completion of good work with- 
out financial distraction. He thinks a professor 
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should claim coauthorship in a student’s pub- 
lished work only when he was actually engaged 
in the experiments; otherwise his connection 
with the work should be routinely acknowledged 
in footnotes. 

He does not underestimate the importance of 
accident. In a chapter on “serendipity,” a word 
taken from Horace Walpole, he refers to inci- 
dental discoveries, such as the finding of the 
New World by Christopher Columbus, while he 
was actually seeking a short route to the East 
Indies, or the chance discovery of the antibiotic 
properties of penicillin by Andrew Fleming, who 
was working on something quite different. 
Serendipity and hunches, uncontrolled and un- 
explained as they are, have accounted for many 
of the great gains in all the sciences. They re- 
quire, of course, imagination, preoccupation, 
and wide familiarity with phenomena. 

A scholar of great erudition in his own sub- 
ject, broadly defined, he cultivated marginal 
fields and introduced them into the physiologi- 
cal laboratory as few men have. Struck with the 
likeness between the behavior he had observed 
in decorticated cats and the conduct Warner re- 
ported in bewitched Australian aborigines, he 
interpreted voodoo death as fatal emotional 
shock. (This is not refered to in the book; 
cf. “““Voodoo’ Death,” American Anthropologist, 
Vol. xliv, No. 2 [April—-June, 1942], pp. 160- 
81.) 

Dr. Cannon never envied men whose work 
was purely research. He welcomed what is often 
called the burden of classroom work, partly be- 
cause the annual duty of reviewing the funda- 
mentals of his subject often illuminated the 
pioneering work he was doing on the fringes. He 
held novices to a high standard in technical 
things, insisting that every graphic record of an 
experiment should be so perfect it was fit for 
publication. 

To his confessions as an investigator and 
teacher, Dr. Cannon added his philosophy as a 
human being and a citizen. He speaks convinc- 
ingly for the worth and rewards of simple enjoy- 
ments like carpentering and gardening, which he 
found offered opportunities for meditation. He 
loved a scholar’s life because it made him friends 
all over the earth; he was proud and happy to 
see his disciples carry the torch to distant places. 

Dr. Cannon died last autumn, just a few 
months after this book was published. 


HELEN MacGriit HuGHES 


Chicago 





Disciples of the Wise: The Religious and Social 
Opinions of American Rabbis. By JosEPH 
ZEITLIN. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945. Pp. 233. $3.00. 

This study is the result of a questionnaire 
submitted in 1937 to members of the American 
rabbinate, covering subjects such as theology, 
philosophy of Jewish life, the social function of 
religion, economics, civil liberties, peace, sex, 
and racial discrimination. On the basis of two 
hundred and eighteen replies the author has at- 
tempted to give us a picture of the current atti- 
tudes of the Jewish clergy. For the purposes of 
the study Zeitlin has divided the rabbinate into 
three groups: Reform, Conservative, and Ortho- 
dox. The majority of the questionnaires were 
filled out by members of the first two groups. 
Only thirty-three replies were received from 
men of the Orthodox persuasion, and the author 
recognizes that this does not provide him with 
an adequate sample for this one category. The 
returns in this group came, in fact, from the 
minority of so-called neo-Orthodox or Tradi- 
tional rabbis (those born in America and with 
secular training) rather than from the rank and 
file of the Orthodox clergy. Every question is 
tabulated as to what each of the three groups 
believes its position to be on the issue at hand. 

Zeitlin finds that most Orthodox rabbis in- 
cline toward supernaturalism, while Reform 
and Conservative groups hold to a naturalistic 
position. The Orthodox rabbis believe in a 
nationalistic view of Judaism while the Reform 
tend to universalism. The Conservative group 
appears to synthesize both tendencies. The 
study indicates that all branches of the rab- 
binate are in favor of increasing social responsi- 
bility for the welfare and security of the indi- 
vidual. Zeitlin summarizes his findings as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘The Rabbis thus exercise most of their 
influence on the Jewish section of the American 
middle class. To this group they convey the 
message of religious tradition ....the worth- 
whileness of the Jewish pattern of life... . the 
need for an effort to solve the problem of Jewish 
adjustment along the lines of general social re- 
construction and Jewish nationalist effort and 
finally the need for social reconstruction away 
from strict economic individualism and toward 
a mild form of socialization.” 

This study is chiefly of value in that it gives 
statistical confirmation to a number of de- 
velopments which students in the field have 
long observed. The Conservative rabbis fully 
equal their Reform colleagues in social aware- 
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ness, liberalism, and general cultural back- 
ground. While some minor differences in empha- 
sis may exist between the two groups, these 
philosophic distinctions are hardly great enough 
to justify institutional separation. This is 
reminiscent of a similar situation existing among 
several of the Protestant sects. The Reform 
rabbinate, once the province of Jewish uni- 
versalists, is gradually accepting a more ethno- 
centric position. The younger members of the 
Orthodox rabbinate have been greatly in- 
fluenced, in spite of themselves, by the sur- 
rounding non-Jewish world. 

For the student of the sociology of American 
Jewry, the present study is a welcome addition 
to his slender treasury of useful volumes in the 
English language. We must remember, how- 
ever, the limitations of the present volume as 
there is still a paucity of information about the 
rabbinate as a social institution within the 
Jewish community. Zeitlin gives us few facts 
about the social role and function of the struc- 
ture which he examines. The relationship be- 
tween the rabbi and the layman is only suggest- 
ed in passing. One feels that the author has 
examined only a secondary aspect of the ques- 
tion (i.e., the philosophic speculations of Reform 
and Conservative ministers). The primary prob- 
lem, namely the actual work and function of the 
rabbinate in both the minority and majority 
societies, remains to be investigated. 

MARSHALL SKLARE 
Chicago 


The Priesthood in a Changing World. By 
Joun A. O’BrRIEN. Paterson, N.J.: St. 
Anthony Guild Press, 1943. Pp. xvi+326. 
$2.00. 

This book lays out the problems of the 
Catholic church in America as seen by a priest 
who is writing to other priests concerning more 
effective performance of their professional 
duties. Some of the problems are suggested by 
the titles of chapters and parts of the book: 
“Reaching the Other Sheep,” “Stemming the 
Leakage,” “Organizing To Follow the Drift- 
ers,” “Catholics and Scholarship,” and ‘‘Cath- 
olics on University Faculties.” 

The discussion of these problems is pointed 
toward action and so is not of theoretical nature. 
But the author in every section marshals the 
available facts as the basis for his proposals: 
there is a sociological analysis implicit in his 
selection of facts and in his use of them. 
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As one might expect, the peculiar problems 
of the Roman Catholic church in this country 
are those of the relations of Catholic people to 
the much larger group of non-Catholics and of 
Catholic institutions to a system of institutions 
developed by people of a singularly Protestant 
spirit. These relations are the more difficult and 
the more unique in Catholic history because of 
the fact that American Catholics have been, in 
the mass, of humble origin. Since the masses of 
people in all countries, including Catholic ones, 
are of humble origin, one should add that 
North American Catholicism has specifically 
lacked two features common to most Catholic 
countries in both Europe and the Americas— 
namely, an aristocracy and an intelligentsia. 

In the absence of a systematic sociological 
analysis of American Catholicism one has to 
rely on such books as this for some understand- 
ing. The understanding to be got in this way is 
substantial. 

EvEeRETT C. HuGHES 
University of Chicago 


Women in the Professions: A Wartime Survey: A 
Study Made Cooperatively by the Research 
Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the Committee on Studies and Awards 
of Pi Lambda Theta. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1945. Pp. xiii+-142. $1.50. 

More than four thousand women supplied 
data on wartime changes in their professional 
status and their war services for this survey. In 
December, 1943, the co-operating committees 
sent questionnaires to every member of Pi 
Lambda Theta, a nationa] educational associa- 
tion for women of high academic standing and 
“desirable personal qualities.” Forty-eight per 
cent of the members replied. Almost three- 
quarters of them were employed in educational 
work. The survey thus provides valuable data 
on an upper crust of American women teachers. 
It also gives suggestive material on a smaller 
group of women who have left the field for one 
reason or another. 

The changes reported for the two-year inter- 
val ending December 1, 1943, are surprisingly 
small, although the great majority of re- 
spondents was doing some war work. Only 5 per 
cent shifted to full-time war work. The propor- 
tion of the gainfully employed who were in non- 
educational work increased from 11.7 per cent 
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to 14.4 per cent. The proportion of the total 
group with administrative or supervisory re- 
sponsibility in education also increased, from 
14.8 to 16.0 per cent, but this cannot be much 
greater than for a normal two-year period. The 
better-established women teachers, on the 
whole, seem to have continued with business as 
usual during the war. 
Frank W. Hubbard, of the N.E.A., and May 
V. Seagoe, of Pi Lambda Theta, interpret the 
findings with due recognition of the limitations 
of the data. They give detailed cross-tabula- 
tions in the Appendix and offer the use of the 
original data to persons interested in making 
further analysis. 
JOSEPHINE J. WILLIAMS 
Chicago, Illinois 


Man and Society: The Scottish Inquiry of the 
Eighteenth Century. By GLADYS BRYSON. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1945. 
Pp. ix+287. $3.00. 

There is a perennial interest not only in the 
gropings through the millenniums for everyday 
working conclusions about man in society but 
also in what might be called the “‘genealogy”’ of 
the content and emphasis of the present-day 
science of sociology—in the multiple lines of 
thought which have converged and _inter- 
twined to produce it. General, voluminous 
tomes with the social thought of some or all of 
the known higher cultures through the ages as 
their purview have been appearing with con- 
siderable regularity in recent decades. It can be 
said with some assurance that this approach 
has come to be conventionalized. Other studies 
have traced a particular line of contributory 
thought, such as the philosophies of history, 
through the centuries. Special, revealing, “close- 
up” analyses of particular representative men 
who caught the thought of their time as in con- 
cave mirrors and of particular schools of 
thought in particular eras have been needed. 
Small’s Origins of Sociology (1924), with its 
analysis of the contributions to sociology of the 
nineteenth-century German historians, econ- 
omists, and political scientists, was a brilliant 
example of this type of study. Bryson’s work 
takes its place among these latter basic but 
specialized studies. 

The author’s era is the eighteenth century 
which, like the fifth century B.c., is one of those 
“wonderful” centuries from the point of view of 

the eminence of its thinkers and the richness, 





variety, and seminal pertinence of the ideas 
which they contributed to the stream of 
thought. She focuses her attention upon Scot- 
land and especially upon the group of “moral 
philosophers’—Francis Hutcheson, David 
Hume, Adam Smith, Adam Ferguson, Thomas 
Reed, Donald Stewart, Lord Kames (Henry 
Home), and Lord Monboddo (James Burnet)— 
“so closely connected by the ties of friendship, 
and by the relation of teacher and pupil that we 
may fairly speak of them as composing a 
school” (p. 2). While these men were Scottish 
and a “school,” they were not isolated or in- 
grown but part of and influenced by the cen- 
tury’s intellectual climate of enlightenment. 
The author also, of necessity, frequently refers 
to thinkers of the preceding century, as well as 
to English, German, and French contemporaries 
of the Scots. 

The author’s primary contention is that this 
group of “moral philosophers” was attempting 
“to lay the foundations for an empirical science 
of man” (p. 3). In their efforts they sought to be 
“naturalistic” and “experimental,” and they 
drew “their laws of nature’ from “experience,” 
“by observing the nature of man and his 
achievements” (pp. 21-24). As their “empirical 
base line” they took “‘the sensations and senti- 
ments which seem to operate with more uni- 
versality and more predictability than does 
reason” (p. 21). A persual of their works “‘re- 
veals discussions of human nature, social forces, 
progress, marriage and family relationships, 
economic processes, maintenance of govern- 
ment, religion, primitive customs, history of 
institutions, ethics, aesthetics” (p. 4); in brief, 
they were engaged in “a concerted effort to find 
the facts about human association” (p. 239). 
All functioned as moralists, but here, too, the 
basis for rightness and betterment was sought in 
what is fact (p. 52). 


The pertinent contributions of each of the 
eight men, in so far as they had significant ideas 
on the particular subjects, are examined under 
five main headings, though by no means all of 
the men addressed themselves to the five fields 
of inquiry. The main classes of subjects are: 
(1) man’s place in nature, the general conclusion 
being that, whatever else man was, one must 
start with the fact that he was an animal; 
(2) man’s past, that is, a “history for philoso- 
phy’s sake,” that was comparative, revealed 
repetitive processes, and explained events in 
terms of the basic facts of human nature; (3) the 
facts of human nature in the form of a “‘philoso- 
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phy of mind” with its attention to emotions, 
sentiments, “instincts,” communication, sym- 
pathy, imitation, habits, and convention as 
these play in the realm of associated life; 
(4) society, not the result of a contract, but as 
the “‘natural’’ result of man’s social nature, and 
usually identified with “civil” or politically 
organized society; and (5) social institutions as 
substructures of society whereby the individual 
and social needs of the whole group can be met 
in the most ethical ways. While all the institu- 
tions received their fair share of attention, the 
author presents for special examination the 
thinkers’ views on marriage and family, educa- 
tion, law and government, political economy, 
religion, and language. The wide range of social 
theories of these eighteenth-century Scots indi- 
cates that they were seeking to do what social 
scientists and especially sociologists of the 
present are attempting. In many respects they 
were surprisingly modern. 

This essay represents a ripe, painstaking, 
systematic, and comprehensive cultivation of a 
rich and relatively undiscovered field—a field in 
which only a few studies of single individuals 
among the eight have been made from the 
orientation of the sociologist. The subjects are 
treated with balance and proportion. The 
author obviously had access to materials not 
readily available; and this literature is in- 
terpreted with fine understanding of its sig- 
nificance. The bibliographies are excellent, the 
notes abundant and revealing both of the per- 
sons discussed and of the competence and 
thoroughness of the author’s scholarship. The 
author, in the main, rests her case for each of 
the writers under examination upon their own 
works. However, in discussing Adam Smith, 
she draws on various secondary sources. The re- 
viewer fails to find in either text or notes any 
mention of A. W. Small’s Adam Smith and 
Modern Sociology (1907). Man and Society is a 
most useful and unique addition to the litera- 
ture of the history of social thought. 


J. O. HERTZLER 
University of Nebraska 


Fate and Freedom: A Philosophy for Free Amer- 
icans. By JeroME FRANK. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1945. Pp. viiit-375+ii. 
$3.00 
If sociology be a science or if we ought to 

strive to make it a science and if a science has no 


proper concern with ultimate questions of 
ethics or metaphysics, then Jerome Frank’s 
Fate and Freedom may not be classed as a con- 
tribution to sociology; it is rather an essay in 
common-sense philosophy, though the author 
disclaims in his Preface the implications of the 
subtitle of his book, which, he says, was supplied 
by the publishers. The critical examination of 
the assumptions and presuppositions with 
which scientists operate in developing and 
interpreting their findings is, however, a philo- 
sophical undertaking; and it is to precisely this 
enterprise that Judge Frank has devoted him- 
self in the present volume. Its implications are 
important, both theoretically or methodologi- 
cally and practically, for ethics and social 
policy. 

The entire volume is essentially the elabora- 
tion of a single proposition: the doctrine that 
the events and changes which take place in our 
world in the course of time are completely de- 
termined in and by their antecedents is not a 


finding of science or of historical research, but a 


presupposition or assumpiion with which sci- 
entists and historians, or an influential majority 
of them, have been inclined to operate in in- 
terpreting their findings. Following a devastat- 
ing series of chapters (Part I) on the limitations 
of historical knowledge, by a frankly and 
humorously acknowledged self-contradition the 
author proceeds to attempt to show how the 
assumption of determinism or “inevitablism”’ 
arose from religious and emotional backgrounds. 
His central position follows William James’s 
“The Dilemma of Determinism” and other 
“pluralistic” essays; and, like James, he pro- 
tests vigorously against the doctrine that the 
world of experience must be either completely 
determined or completely chaotic and anarchic. 
He thinks it is more plausible, and morally 
much more wholesome, to proceed on the as- 
sumption that the sequence and interaction of 
events is largely determined in understandable 
ways, but that there are some open ends—some 
junctures where real choice is possible to human 
beings. 

The book seems to me to be both interesting 
and important, the more so in that the position 
which it develops has been neglected by most 
competent writers in recent times. Rather than 
discuss its contents at greater length, I sincerely 
urge all readers of this Journal to read it for 
themselves. An earlier reviewer in some more 
popular journal, while expressing his very good 
opinion of the book, has criticized it mildly for 
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repetitiousness and other minor defects of 
style. These defects are unquestionably present, 
but they are not so great as to prevent the book 
from being quite readable. 


FLoyvp N. House 


University of Virginia 


The Great Retreat: The Growth and Decline of 
Communism in Russia. By N.S. TIMASHEFF. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1946. 
Pp. 470. $5.00. 


Professor Timasheff is a Russian scholar who 
is teaching sociology at Fordham University. 
Well conversant with the Russian reality and 
the Russian sources, he has written a thoughtful 
and well-documented book which, on the 
strength of the material contained in it, will be 
warmly welcomed even by those who do not 
share Professor Timasheff’s viewpoint. The 
book also contains valuable statistical tables 
and charts and a brief but good Bibliography. 

Professor Timasheff rightly stresses that 
Russia in the twelve years preceding the 
Revolution was, though a backward country, in 
no way stagnant. Russia was in 1917 on the 
way toward entering the family of Western na- 
tions on the basis of a common modern civiliza- 
tion. Yet this development was cut short by the 
Revolution. Professor Timasheff does not 
sufficiently explain, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
the immense responsibility of the fantastically 
inefficient and corrupt government of Nicho- 
las II for the coming of the Revolution. The 
creative forces of Russian society which from 
1905 began to assert themselves in a freedom 
never enjoyed before, or after, 1917, found 
themselves frustrated everywhere by an im- 
possible government, separated from society 
and nation by an ever widening gulf. But Pro- 
fessor Timasheff is right to stress the progressive 
spirit and the achievements of Russian society 
before 1917. 

After 1917 he distinguishes four periods of 
development: war communism until 1921; the 
new economic policy until 1928; the second 
socialist advance, which began with the First 
Five Year Plan; and, finally, what he calls the 
great retreat from purely communist positions, 
which started in 1934 and which, according to 
him, stressed more and more the traditional 
values of Russia—the rediscovered fatherland 
and the reinforced pillars of society. 





Professor Timasheff takes it for granted that 
there will be in Russia a development toward 
more democracy and still more national tradi- 
tionalism. He believes that the communist 
Revolution has been a dangerous sickness but 
that Russia possessed enough vital energy to 
overcome it. In reality, Russian traditional na- 
tionalism has fused completely with modern 
communism. The cause of Russia and the cause 
of communism have been indistinguishably one. 
Neither communism nor Russian traditional na- 
tionalism are conducive to the development of a 
free society. Each strengthens the other in the 
acceptance of autocracy ; in the distrustful rejec- 
tion of, and separation from, the Western world; 
in the faith that Russia alone is the bearer of the 
true religion and of the only good social order 
which she has to protect against an alien world 
which finally will be saved from chaos and con- 
flicts by Russia’s faith and order. 


HANs KouHN 
Smith College 


Twentieth Century Sociology. Edited by GEORGES 
GurvitcH and WILBERT E. Moore. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1945. Pp. 
x+754.$ 6.00. 


Though it is a substantial volume of 750 
rather large pages, Twentieth Century Sociology 
contains twenty-eight separate contributions 
by twenty-seven different authors. The sixteen 
chapters of Part I are devoted to what the 
editors have conceived as “‘the various fields of 
sociological inquiry’—research methods, the- 
oretic sociology, social causation, social groups, 
criminology, etc. Part II consists of nine chap- 
ters; the final chapter is divided into four parts, 
by different authors, all concerned with the re- 
cent development and present status of soci- 
ology in twelve different countries, the nations 
of Latin America being lumped together in one 
chapter. The omission of China from this sur- 
vey is regrettable. 

By the standards of the present reviewer, 
the chapters of Part I strike a much higher 
average than those in Part II—the chapters by 
Talcott Parsons, Howard Becker, P.A. Sorokin, 
R. M. Maclver, and Florian Znaniecki being 
particularly good. Some readers may find these 
essays on specific aspects of contemporary soci- 
ology rather heavy going, but the authors’ ideas 
are worth the effort required to follow them. 
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The chapters on sociology in the various nations 
are rendered relatively unreadable by the fact 
that, in a thirty-six page paper, it is difficult for 
anyone to give an account of the status of 
sociology in one country that shall be much 
more than a catalogue of names and titles. 

Teachers of sociology, those attempting to 
make further significant contributions to the 
literature, and graduate students should find 
this book useful and stimulating. It has the ad- 
vantage over earlier works of somewhat similar 
plan in that it is by several years more recent 
than any of them; and some of the collabora- 
tors have rather skilfully incorporated into their 
chapters the results of the latest thought and 
research. The volume is marred by numerous 
glaring typographical errata; and it entirely 
lacks an index, which would have been a valu- 
able addition. Brief biographical sketches of the 
several authors appear at the close of their con- 
tributions. 

FLoyp N. House 

University of Virginia 


Radio Audience Measurement. By MATTHEW N. 
CHAPPELL and C. E. Hooper. New York: 
Stephen Daye, 1946. Pp. xix+ 246. $3.50. 
Sociology has now reached a state where the 

techniques which it originated, in part, at least, 

are being used as the bases of profitable busi- 
nesses. The business of C. E. Hooper, Inc., is 
that of finding out which radio programs people 
like to hear and how much effect radio programs 
have on the audience by way of stimulating the 
sales of goods produced by the sponsors. The 
answers to these and similar questions not only 
make it worth while for sponsors to pay Hooper 
and other audience-measurers, but also deter- 
mine what sponsors are willing to pay for the 
radio programs themselves. It is not too great an 
exaggeration to say that the determination of 
what programs go on the air and the pricing of 
radio talent is dependent on the public opinion 
measurements of Hooper and his competitors. 
Public opinion measurement is a difficult and 
tricky job, as all those who have engaged in it 
know. If the radio-audience measurers are to 
maintain the confidence of their clientele, they 
must have well-trained statisticians and social 
scientists on their staffs. Some of them do, as is 
evidenced by the work of M. N. Chappell in the 
preparation of this book. The book is as cogent 
and lucid a piece of practical statistical reason- 


ing and presentation as one will find anywhere 
in social-science literature. Professors of statis- 
tical sociology would do well to refer their 
students to this book as an example of how to 
select a sample, to correct for bias in a sample, 
to put general questions into such a form that 
the answers can be reported statistically, to 
determine the validity of an index, to vary 
techniques to get reliable data, and to generalize 
from statistical data. The authors do‘a fair and 
dispassionate job of examining the pros and cons 
of techniques for radio-audience measurement: 
the coincidental method (inquiring over the 
telephone or by personal interview as to what 
radio program, if any, the respondent was listen- 
ing to when the interviewer interrupted), the 
day-part recall (inquiring to what programs the 
respondent listened at a given time prior to the 
interview), the printed roster (checking the 
programs heard by the respondent during a 
given period), the mechanical recorder (using a 
machine attached to the radio in order to find 
out what stations were tuned in at what times), 
the listener panel (keeping continuous listening 
records on a fixed sample of persons). The 
authors apparently feel secure in comparing 
these techniques thoroughly and without bias 
because the conclusion seems inescapable that 
the technique which they use in their own 
business is the most suitable. This technique is a 
combination of telephone and personal coinci- 
dental study, with an occasional use of the 
panel. 

There are at least a dozen types of com- 
mercially useful information which radio- 
audience measurement turns up. As a by- 
product, it also provides small amounts of data 
which might be of interest to a social scientist. 
For example, some ways in which the memory 
fails is brought out by studies using the recall 
method. Another example: the characteristics of 
the population at home during various hours of 
the day and evening may be determined by us- 
ing the panel method. In such small ways aca- 
demic research is not only going into business 
but business is bringing in data for academic re- 
search. 

If I were pressed to find faults in this book, I 
would list them as sins of omission rather than 
of commission. The authors do not seem to ask 
many questions on attitude; they rely almost 
completely on factual questions, e.g., ‘““What 
program are you listening to?’’ “What time did 
you turn the radio on?” My own experience in 
doing radio-accessibility and radio-program 
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preference studies among soldiers overseas is 
that a good deal of valuable information can be 
had by asking attitude as well as factual ques- 
tions. A more complete understanding of the 
radio audience would help both to fit the radio 
programs to the desires of the audience and to 
increase the possibility of molding the audience 
to the program. 


ARNOLD ROSE 


Chicago, Illinois 


Books and Libraries in Wartime. Edited by 
PreRcE Butler. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. 159. $1.50. 


The Walgreen Foundation at the University 
of Chicago sponsored a series of lectures on the 
effects of the war upon, and the contributions to 
the war effort of, American institutions. The 
topic of books, libraries, and communications in 
general is accorded the fifteenth, and last, 
volume in the series. The specific contributions 
are: “War in Library History” by Pierce Butler, 
“New Rivals of the Press: Film and Radio” by 
Harold D. Lasswell, ‘‘Books and the Soldier” by 
Lt. Col. Ray Trautman, ‘War and Journalism” 
by Paul Scott Mowrer, “War and the Book 
Trade” by Joseph A. Brandt, “War and the 
Reading Public” by Leon Carnovsky, “War 
and the Academic Library” by Ralph A. Beals, 
and “The Library and the Nation” by Archi- 
bald MacLeish. 

Obviously, this brief review cannot do justice 
to all the contributions, so attention will be 
limited to the most significant, which are by 
Lasswell, Trautma:., and Mowrer. Lasswell tells 
the story of the use of radio and film for war- 
time propaganda and information and the use 
of radio monitoring as a means of collecting in- 
telligence about the enemy. How valuable radio 
monitoring was is suggested by the fact that by 
means of it the German invasion of Norway was 
predicted a month in advance. Trautman de- 
scribes the Army Library Service with special 
emphasis on the “Council Books”—the cheaply 
made, pocket-sized reprints of books of every 
conceivable type. The reviewer can testify from 
his own experience how valuable these books 
were, how widely they were read, and in what a 
variety of circumstances they were read (men in 
foxholes read them during quieter phases of the 
battle of Italy, while their buddies kept watch). 
They even got on the European black market, 


and I have seen them in the home of an English- 
speaking Parisian. But they were not permitted 
back in the States, a court martial meted out a 
six-months’ imprisonment to one man who tried 
to smuggle a few of them past the censor. 

Mowrer’s article deserves a much wider cir- 
culation. Not only does he describe the news- 
paperman’s experience with the Army and 
Navy but he also raises issues important to 
every citizen concerned with the freedom of the 
press. His criticisms of the Armed Forces are a 
newspaperman’s equivalent of an_ enlisted 
soldier’s “gripe” article. The Army and Navy, 
in their efforts to protect their own reputations, 
as well as to keep information from the enemy, 
had all sorts of devices to prevent reporters 
from getting the news and from publishing the 
news once they got it. The American public 
still does not know about our defeats, about our 
relatively small role in the Mediterranean 
campaign, or about how the Army actually 
functions. It was many months late in finding 
out so trivial a thing as the Patton face-slapping 
incident. Not all of this was the Army’s and 
Navy’s fault; some reporters were not aggres- 
sive, and some preferred the comforts of rear- 
echelon hotels to getting around. 

The entire book is a document which might 
be useful to future historians of World War II. 


ARNOLD ROSE 
Chicago 


Demographic Studies of Selected Areas of Rapid 
Growth: Proceedings of the Round Table in 
Population Problems of the Twenty-second 
Annual Conference of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund. New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 
1944. Pp. iv+158. $1.00. 


This monograph is another excellent contri- 
bution in the field of comparative international 
demography prepared by the staff of the Office 
of Population Research at Princeton University. 
It represents a series of papers dealing with se- 
lected areas of rapid population growth. 

Irene B. Taeuber and Edwin G. Beal discuss 
“The Dynamics of Population in Japan”; 
Kingsley Davis, “‘Demographic Fact and Policy 
in India”; Wilbert E. Moore, “Agricultural 
Population and Rural Economy in Eastern and 
Southern Europe”; Ernest Jurkat, “Prospects 
for Population Growth in the Near East”; 
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Clyde V. Kiser, ““The Demographic Position of 
Egypt”; W. Wendell Cleland, “A Population 
Plan for Egypt”; and Frank W. Notestein, 
“Problems of Policy in Relation to Areas of 
Heavy Population Pressure.” 

The authors of this volume analyze some of 
the most fundamental and difficult economic, 
political, and social problems of the present 
generation. Unfortunately, these questions are 
frequently neglected by contemporary states- 
men and other so-called experts in international 
relations. The basic problems, however, are 
relatively direct and easily understood. They 
represent the classic problems of demography. 
More than half of the world’s people still face 
the elementary problem of producing enough 
food to supply the ever growing numbers even 
at existing meager levels of living. The balance 
of life is still maintained through substantially 
uncontrolled fertility and mortality, with popu- 
lation growth pressing on the means of sub- 
sistence. 

Is there any escape from the dilemma faced 
by these densely settled areas with high growth 
potentials? In such crowded areas as India, 
Egypt, Java, and China is it possible for agri- 
cultural and industrial developments to take 
place rapidly enough to provide even bare sub- 
sistence for these expanding populations? What 
are some of the more significant implications of 
these demographic facts as far as international 
relations are concerned? Present trends in these 
problem areas point to hunger, pestilence, and 
war. Notestein presents in the last chapter of 
this monograph a clear and provocative dis- 
cussion of solutions and policies. 

CALVIN F. SCHMID 
University of Washington 


Interviewing for NORC. By the 


NATIONAL 
OPINION RESEARCH CENTER. Denver: Uni- 
versity of Denver, 1945. Pp. ix+154. $2.00. 


This little book is designed to teach inter- 
viewers for the National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter of Denver University how to conduct their 
interviews. It instructs them where to find their 
prospective subjects, what manner to adopt 
during an interview, and how to report their 
results. Interviewers are also instructed in other 
details relating to the operating procedures of 
the National Opinion Research Center. 

To the reader this volume is interesting not 
only for its primary purpose but for what in- 
formation it gives about the polling methods of 
the National Opinion Research Center and, by 
indirection, about all other opinion polls. The 
importance of the interview as the original 
datum in any survey is emphasized. As Harry 
H. Field, director of the Research Center, says 
in his Preface: the finest statistical methods are 
of no avail “unless each individual interviewer 
recognizes the responsibility resting on his 
shoulders, the responsibility to obtain and record 
completely and accurately the opinions of the per- 
sons he interviews.” 

Interviewing for NORC is clearly and care- 
fully written and undoubtedly will be of great 
assistance to its special audience. Unfortunate- 
ly, this volume will not be of any great help to 
the student who wishes to learn the technique 
of interviewing, since this is a more complicated 
affair than the securing of opinions in a public 
opinion survey. 

ETHEL SHANAS 


Chicago 
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ABRAMS, Paut Douctas. Fundamentals of Social 
Calamity: Three Interdependent Articles of an Ad- 
vanced Ecological Nature. Frederich Whitly 
Bhrams, 1945. Pp. 74. Three essays on the neces- 
sity of facing the facts of nature. 

ALEXANDER, FRANZ, and FRENCH, THOMAS M. 
Psychoanalytic Therapy: Principles and A pplica- 
tion. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1946. Pp. 
xiili+353. $5.00. Addressed to laymen con- 
cerned with human relationships as well as to 
physicians. Last half presents cases to illustrate. 

ALLISON, SAMUEL D., and JOHNSON, JUNE. VD 
Manual for Teachers. New York: Emerson 
Books, Inc., 1946. Pp. xiiit+-149. $2.00. 

ANDERSON, W. A. A Study of the Values of Living 
and Working in the Rural Environment, Part I: 
The Construction of Rural Living Opinion Scales. 
Department of Rural Sociology Mimeograph 
Bull. 18. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, 1946. Pp. xx+44. 
Part II: The Opinions of Young Women Univer- 
sity Students. Bull. 19. Pp. xx+23. 

ATTEBERRY, GEORGE C.; AUBLE, JOHN L.; and 
Hunt, Excin F. Introduction to Social Science: A 
Survey of Social Problems. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1946. Pp. xii+787. $4.00. Abr. ed. 
of a textbook first published in 1941. 

BLICKENSDERFER, JOSEPH P. (Pres.). On General 
and Liberal Education: A Symposium. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Association for General and Lib- 
eral Education, 1945. Pp. 127. 

BRAZEAL, BRAILSFORD R. The Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1946. Pp. xiv-+258. $3.00. A history of Pullman 
labor policies and of the porters’ struggle for a 
union. 


/ BurEAv oF Soctat RESEARCH. Population Trends in 


Southwestern Pennsylvania, 1910-1944. Pitts- 
burgh: Bureau of Social Research, Federation of 
Social Agencies of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County, 1945. Pp. 33. $0.50. 

CASSIRER, ERNST. Language and Myth. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1946. Pp. x-+103. $2.00. Trans- 
lation of a classic essay on the place of symbols in 
human culture. 

CASTIGLIONI, ARTURO. Adventures of the Mind. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. Pp. xviii+428+-v. 
$4.50. A history and analysis of mass suggestion, 
as seen in magic, myth, etc., in healing and 
politics. 

CHASE, STUART. Tomorrow’s Trade: Problems of Our 
Foreign Commerce. New York: Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 1945. Pp. x+156. $1.00. 

CHENEY, FRANCES. Universal Military Training: A 
Selected and Annotated List of References. Wash- 
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ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1945. 
Pp. ix+138. Free to libraries. Supplement. Pp. 
vit+118. 

Davie, Maurice R. What Shall We Do about Im- 
migration? Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 11s. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1946. 
Pp. 32. $0.10. 

Davie, Maurice R., and Koentc, SAMUEL. The 
Refugees Are Now Americans. New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, 1946. Pp. 32. $0.10. 

Davis, JACKSON; CAMPBELL, THomas M.; and 
WRONG, MARGARET. Africa Advancing: A Study 
of Rural Education and Agriculture in West 
Africa and the Belgian Congo. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1945. Pp. ix-+-230. A report to 
an American mission board. 

DirFIE, BarLEy W. Latin American Civilization. 
Harrisburg, Pa.: Stackpole Sons, 1945. Pp. 812. 
Historical accounts. The theme is the growth of 
Latin American people and institutions out of the 
fusion of Indian, European, and African ele- 
ments. First two parts deal with Spanish Ameri- 
ca; the third, with Brazil. 

Evans, LuTHER Harris. Annual Report of the 1i- 
brarian of Congress: For the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1945. Washington, D.C.: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1946. Pp. 233. 


v Farrow, E. Pickwortn. Psychoanalyze Yourself: A 


Practical Method of Self-treatment. New York: 
International Universities Press, 1945. Pp. xv+ 
157. $2.00. 

FINER, HERMAN. The United Nations Economic and 
Social Council. Boston: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1946. Pp. 121. Cloth edition, $0.50; paper 
edition, $0.25. 

Ge.inas, AGNES. Nursing and Nursing Education. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1946. Pp. 
xiv+72. $1.00. A Survey of education, stand- 
ards, estimated supply and demand, etc. 

/GRAY, HERMAN. Should State Unemployment Insur- 
ance Be Federalized? National Economic Prob- 
lems, No. 419. New York: American Enterprise 
Association, Inc., 1946. Pp. 71. $0.50. A pam- 
phlet. 

GRINSTEIN, Hyman B. The Rise of the Jewish Com- 
munity of New York, 1654-1860. Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1945. 
Pp. xiii+645. A historical account, with parts 
devoted to various institutions and aspects 
of community life, e.g., the synagogue, social 
welfare, culture, etc. Extensive appendixes and 
notes. 

Hous, Ernest V., and Fiynt, Ratpa C. M. 
Higher Education Looks Ahead: A Roundup on 
Postwar Planning in Higher Education. Washing- 
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ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1945 
Pp. v+08. $0.20. 

Houston Children and the Police. Social Statistics, 
Vol. II, No. 2. Houston, Texas: Research Bureau 
Council of Social Agencies, 1946. Pp. 44. 

HvuBERMAN, LEO. The Truth about Unions. New 
York: Pamphlet Press, 1946. Pp. 87. $1.00. 

Hutton, GRAHAM. Midwest at Noon. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. xv+351. 
$3.50. An Englishman’s description and analysis 
of midwestern cities, ways, and mind. 

Tue INstITUTE OF LATIN-AMERICAN STUDIES OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. Intellectual Trends 
in Latin America. Austin, Tex.: University of 
Texas Press, 1945. Pp. 148. Several of the papers 
treat of the state of social sciences in Latin 
America, e.g., historiography, political science, 
sociology, etc. 

INSTITUTE OF WorLD Arrarrs. Problems of the 
Peace: Interim Proceedings of the Institute of 
World A fairs. Los Angeles: University of South- 
ern California, 1944-45. Pp. xii+123. $3.00. 
Papers on a wide range of subjects; of special 
interest are “Traits of Japanese Character’ by 
Jesse Steiner; “Race and the Peace” by M. E. 
Deutsch, and “Historical Foundation for a 
Democratic China” by Hu Shih. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Housing Policy. 
Montreal: International Labour Office, 1945. 
Pp. 28. $0.25. Housing standards, the organiza- 
tion and financing of low-cost housing, and the 
relation of house-building to the general level of 
employment. 

KINGSLEY, Puitirp. The Chicago Tribune: Its First 
Hundred Years, Vol. 11: 1865-80. Chicago: Chi 
cago Tribune, 1945. Pp. xv+349+Vviii. $5.00. 
Chronological account of the Tribune’s stand in 
national and local politics of the period. 

LASSWELL, HaroLp D., World Politics Faces Eco- 
nomics. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.., 
1945. Pp. x+108. $1.25. A bold statement of 
trends and of probable future developments in 
the United States and Russia and of the effects of 
these on international relations. 

/ LENGYEL, EmIL. America’s Role in World Affairs. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1946. Pp. xii+318. 
$1.60. 

LoGaN, Rayrorp W. The Negro and the Post-war 
World: A Primer. Washington, D.C.: Minor- 
ities Publishers, 1945. Pp. viii+-o5. $1.50. Treats 
briefly of the modern Negro by regions: Africa, 
West Indies, the Pacific, Latin America, and the 
United States and Canada. Semipopular treat 
ment. 

Lowy, SAMUEL. New Directions in Psychology: To- 
ward Individual Happiness and Social Progress. 
New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1945. Pp. xiv+ 
194. $3.00. A book designed to help the layman 
apply social psychology to his problems, e.g., 
sexuality, citizenship, religion, conscience, etc. 


McGratTH, BETHEL J. Nursing in Commerce and In- 
dustry. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1946. 
Pp. xvi+356. $3.00. A text for nurses, but 
concerned with their role in relation to the indus- 
trial organization, not with nursing techniques. 

MALAN, BERNARD. L’Ordre Nouveau pour le Bien 
Commun. Paris, France: Les Editions du Pic, 
1944. Pp. 286. 30 francs. An essay. 

MALTz, MAXWELL. Evolution of Plastic Surgery. 
New York: Froben Press, 1946. Pp. 368. $5.00. 
A serious history, from ancient times, with illus- 
trations. 

MiNaANno-Garcta, Max H. Some Educational Prob- 
lems in Peru. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1945. Pp. 70. Two articles; one on rural 
education, the other on public education. 

Moore, WILBERT E. Economic Demography of East- 
ern and Southern Europe. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1946. Pp. 299. $3.00. A manual 
of population and agriculture in the region, with 
extensive tables and a classified bibliography. 

Moore, WILBERT E. Jndustrial Relations and the 
Social Order. New York: Macmillan Co., 1946. 
Pp. xiit+s5s55. $4.00. A textbook in ‘“indus- 
trial sociology.” Treats of industrial organiza- 
tion, industrial relations, and industry and so- 
ciety. 


~/ Moreno, J. L. (ed.). Group Psychotherapy: A Sym- 


posium. New York: Beacon House, 1946. Pp. 543. 
Papers read at a conference in 1944; of special 
sociological interest are three papers on socio- 
drama, two on sociometric methods. 

Morris, CHARLES. Signs, Language and Behavior. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. Pp. xii+ 
365. $5.00. A summary of the field of semantics, 
which aims to lay the foundation for a compre- 
hensive and fruitful science of signs. Based on 
theories of behavior developed by Mead, Dewey, 
Tolman, Hull, and the logical analyses of Car- 
nap. Of primary interest to social psychologists 
as well as to those in the semantics movement. 

MUKERJEE, RADHAKAMAL. The Indian Working 
Class. Bombay: Hind Kitabs, 1945. Pp. xvii+ 
330. 

Muncu, Peter A. Sociology of Tristan Da Cunha: 
Results of the Norwegian Scientific Expedition to 
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. Yorerenaptenae are generally in need 
of demographic data chiefly because 
such data are useful in the study of social 
theory, social problems, and social insti- 
tutions. Unfortunately for China, there 
has been a great dearth of population 
material, both historical and contem- 
porary, which has hampered the efficient 
administration of the government and 
has arrested the normal growth of the 
social sciences. To remedy this situation, 
the Chinese government and certain so- 
cial scientists have lately evinced an 
earnest desire to collect and analyze pop- 
ulation data as an aid to governmental 
service and as an incentive to teaching 
and research. 

When he started teaching at Tsing 
Hua College, Peiping, about twenty- 
three years ago, the writer began to 
gather material on Chinese population 
for study and reference. His interest in 
the subject increased as the years rolled 
on. After the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese war in 1937, Tsing Hua moved 
to Changsha toward the end of that year 
and on to Kunming the next spring. At 
Cheng Kung the university soon estab- 
lished the Institute of Census Research 
to embark on field studies in population 
and allied subjects. Aspects of the work 
of the Institute, together with certain of 
his former inquiries, are tentatively 
summarized in this monograph. 

Since these pages have been written in 
the midst of World War II, it may not be 
amiss to relate briefly how the war has 
affected this work. When the Kunming 
Lake region census was in progress, the 
field operations were frequently inter- 
rupted by enemy air raids. Within the 
antiquated walls and amid the cypress 
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groves of the Temple of Confucius, 
where the analysis was being carried on, 
the tranquillity of the atmosphere was 
occasionally disturbed by the drone of 
enemy aircraft. Recently the noise of the 
airplanes has increased and is heard by 
night and day; but the planes, instead of 
being symbols of hatred, spreading the 
enemy’s destruction, are harbingers of 
victory, for the machines are invariably 
American and the crew frequently Sino- 
American. In spite of such disturbances, 
certain preliminary experiments of mod- 
ern demography have been carried to 
successful completion. It is hoped, there- 
fore, that the subject matter of this 
monograph may not only furnish the 
factual basis of the social sciences in 
China after the war but also form the 
foundation for the modernizing of the 
country. 

A large number of persons have kindly 
assisted the writer in various ways, and 
their services are gratefully acknowl- 
edged. Among them are the following: 
To Professor W. F. Ogburn, teacher, 
counselor, and friend, the writer owes 
profound gratitude for advice and en- 
couragement. Without his sympathetic 
interest, this monograph would probably 
never have been produced. At the Insti- 
tute, Mr. Franklin C. H. Lee, professor 
of sociology, has been in charge of field 
surveys; Mr. S. K. Tai, professor of sta- 
tistics, has supervised the statistical 
computations; and Dr. W. S. Nong, 
M.D., medical adviser, has examined the 
causes of death and has attended to all 
the health matters. In the preparation of 
the manuscript, Messrs B. Y. Lew and 
S. Y. Lee have been exceptionally help- 
ful. For reading parts of the manuscript 
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and for valuable suggestions received, 
the writer is indebted to Mr. Chang 
Heng Chen, Legislative Yuan, Chung- 
king; Dr. P. C. Ni, M.D., China Red 
Cross, Kunming; Professors Deisun 
Chen, Quentin Pan, and S. C. Tsui, of 
Southwest Associated University, Kun- 
ming. On Professor W. F. Ogburn has 
fallen the task of editing this manu- 
script, and to him enough thanks cannot 
adequately be expressed. Mr. Ernest 
I. Ni and Mr. Ru-Chiang Su, who 


formerly participated actively in the 
work of the Institute, are now good 
enough to read the proofs of these pages 
as they are produced in Chicago. The 
China Foundation for the Promotion of 
Education and Culture in America has 
given generous financial assistance to 
make the publication of this monograph 
possible. Ta CHEN 
TEMPLE OF CONFUCIUS 
CHENG KuNG, YUNNAN, CHINA 
December 25, 1944 














A= book on the population of 
China is an event to be signalized; 
for China contains a large portion of the 
population of the earth—about one- 
fifth. So big a country is, ipso facto, im- 
portant, especially in the twentieth cen- 
tury, when the world is emerging into an 
age of very great national powers. China 
has not yet developed into the great 
power she will some day become, but she 
is on her way. Though she has not yet 
realized her potential strength, her civili- 
zation is by all counts one of the greatest, 
and for that reason her people are espe- 
cially interesting. 

The airplane has made China our 
neighbor, our northern neighbor; she is 
no longer an oriental and distant coun- 
try. With an air journey of only two or 
three days, as compared with an ocean 
voyage of three or four weeks, many 
Americans will go to China, and many 
Chinese will come here. We shall trade 
with each other. Our schools and colleges 
will give more courses on China, and 
more news items about her will appear in 
our newspapers and magazines. A truly 
scientific book on China is therefore 
welcome. 

The population of China, though 
nearly twice as large as the populations 
of North and South America combined 
and about three times as large as the 
population of Africa, is not known ex- 
actly. In China there has never been 
tabulated a complete census over its vast 
reaches, though her total population has 
been estimated sufficiently accurately 
for many practical purposes of today. In 
the future more exactness will be needed. 
But the total numbers do not tell the 
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whole story about a population; nor is a 
census confined merely to ascertaining 
the numbers living in the whole country 
and in the various political units. In- 
deed, a modern census yields a surpris- 
ingly large amount of information about 
a people, such as the size of family and 
household, the birth rate, the speed at 
which a country is growing, the number 
of farmers, the population that dwells in 
cities, the expectancy of life, the num- 
bers capable of bearing arms, the num- 
bers who are dependent, the sex ratio, the 
marital condition of the people, the 
amount of education the citizens have, 
and the occupations followed. 

A modern census of this kind was 
taken recently by Dr. Ta Chen for the 
Kunming Lake region which contains a 
large city and four fsien, including 
a rural population. The data were col- 
lected by investigators specially trained 
for the purpose, who obtained the infor- 
mation by going from house to house on 
a given date. Samples were later retaken 
to check the accuracy. This is the first 
time such a census has ever been taken 
in China. It is a privilege for non-Chinese 
readers to have available in this book not 
only the summary of results but also the 
supporting basic tables valuable for stu- 
dents of population problems. For this 
opportunity we are indebted to the 
China Foundation for the Promotion of 
Education and Culture, which has con- 
tributed to the expense of publication. 

These scientific findings on China’s 
people are presented in their social set- 
ting. The bare facts are clothed with in- 
terpretations, which give meaning to the 
population trends of this great people in 
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war and in peace. The author, who pre- 
viously has written books in English, 
expresses himself in a clear, readable 
style. 

Professor Chen is a distinguished 
scientist in population research. Trained 
in the United States, where he received 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doc- 
tor of Philosophy in sociology, he worked 
for a time for the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, for whom he pub- 
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lished monographs on labor statistics. 
In China his books deal with Chinese 
population, migration, labor relations, 
and Chinese colonies. While serving as 
professor of sociology at Tsing Hua Uni- 
versity, he is also director of the Insti- 
tute of Census Research and, as such, is 
the outstanding authority on Chinese 
population. This book is the beginning 
of modern census-taking in China. 


WILUAM F. OGBURN 
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CHAPTER I 





AN APPRAISAL OF CHINA’S HISTORICAL POPULATION DATA 


MONG all the historical nations of 
the world, China alone possesses 
a long and unbroken record of popula- 
tion estimates. These estimates, how- 
ever, have generally been obtained in- 
directly and are therefore not censuses in 
the terminology of modern demography. 
The nature of this population material 
has shown differences from dynasty to 
dynasty; and its content, meaning, and 
usefulness to the government have also 
varied from time to time. 


A. THE CHIEF SOURCES OF POPU- 
LATION MATERIAL 


Three principal sources of historic 
population data may be briefly dis- 
cussed. The various historical publica- 
tions of the dynasties are embodied in 
the T’ung Tien (200 volumes), T’ung 
K’ao (348 volumes), T’ung Chi (200 vol- 
umes), and their succeeding volumes,’ 
which describe the structure, constitu- 
tion, and functions of the different dy- 
nasties and summarize all branches of 
knowledge up to the time of their publi- 
cation. Encyclopedic as these works are, 
their sections on population are frequent- 
ly limited in scope and of doubtful au- 
thenticity. 

During the early stages of societal 
evolution in China, ethnic groupings 


*For the Tsing Dynasty, additional official 
sources include the following: The Hui Tien is a 
general reference work but is especially useful for 
the reigns of Chien Lung (1736-95) and Chia Ch’ing 
(1796-1820); the Tung Hua Lu for the Kuang Hsu 
(1875-1908) period; and the records of the Board of 
Households for the half-century ending with the 
downfall of the dynasty in 1910. 


gradually gave way to demotic organiza- 
tion, and a territorial society based on 
agriculture slowly developed. The sover- 
eign began to take an active interest in 
the people under his control. Among 
other matters, he wanted to know the 
number (1) of the cultivators, who, be- 
sides tilling the private lands, could cul- 
tivate the public lands; (2) of the able- 
bodied males who could construct public 
works in peace and bear arms in war; and 
(3) of those who were financially able to 
pay taxes to his regime. It is evident that 
the above-mentioned social classes repre- 
sented portions of the population but not 
its entirety. About the total population 
the sovereign did not care to know, and 
he made no serious attempt to obtain 
this information. 

Though differences existed throughout 
the dynasties, Chinese population data 
were, in the main, related to the systems 
of taxation and compulsory labor. Such 
was substantially the situation from the 
dawn of history to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. In 1712, however, 
the famous emperor Kang Hsi, of the 
Tsing Dynasty, after detecting the gross 
errors in the population reports, decreed 
that, thereafter, population figures 
should no longer be used as basis for the 
allotment of the poll tax and the land 
tax. This gave local officials greater free- 
dom to boost population growth, espe- 
cially in the provinces, in order to show 
the apparent material prosperity which 
was commonly associated with a large 
and growing population. From this time 
on, errors of another category appeared 
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because of the tendency deliberately to 
exaggerate the numbers of the people so 
as to please the reigning emperor. 

In addition to the dynastic records as 
shown above, in which population data 
could generally be found, there were 
semigovernmental publications which 
also contained information on popula- 
tion. Toward the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, during the Tsing Dy- 
nasty, the Post Office and the Maritime 
Customs Service, with a view to extend- 
ing their services to different parts of the 
country, made several regional surveys. 
By sending out investigators to various 
localities and by an exchange of cor- 
respondence with local informants, they 
gathered data on a number of topics 
directly useful for their work and also 
obtained material on population, al- 
though some of these data were of doubt- 
ful value. 

A third source of historic population 
material is in the writings of individual 
scholars, such as Tu Yu (735-812), the 
author-compiler of the T’ung Tien; Ma 
Tuan-lin (who died in 1317), the author- 
compiler of the Z’ung K’ao; and from 
Cheng Chiao (1104-60), the author- 
compiler of the T’ung Chi. Hung Liang 
Chi (1746-1808), almost a contemporary 
of T. R. Malthus (1766-1834), discussed 
the rate of population growth and the 
effects of population.increase on the indi- 
vidual, on social wealth, and on national 
character, much in the same vein as 
J. P.° Siissmilch (1707-67), G. Ortes 
(1713-90), and J. Méser (1720-94). 
Hung, like the Europeans, made a worth- 
while analysis of the contemporary social 
situation but freely speculated on the 
questions of quantity and quality of 
population. In recent times, Chang 
Ping-lin (1867-1936), classicist and revo- 
lutionist, showed unusually keen insight 
by drawing attention to the fact that “no 





remarkable population increase had oc- 
curred between the first 1,700 years 
(since Yuan Ti [1 A.p.] of the Han Dy- 
nasty), whereas, between 1736 and 1795, 
population increased no less than thir- 
teen times,” indicating the serious errors 
of the population statistics and inci- 
dentally elucidating the edict of 1712. 
Very recently, there has been a growing 
number of Chinese students in the social 
sciences, who, with intimate knowledge 
of the country and adequate background 
in modern scholarship, may in time pro- 
duce works of scientific value or critical 
import. 


B. THE NATURE AND LIMITATIONS 
OF CHINA’S HISTORICAL 
POPULATION DATA 


In this monograph no extended de- 
scription of China’s historical population 
data is possible, but an outline of the 
limitations of the data should be 
sketched in order to indicate the lines of 
improvement which modern demogra- 
phy should take. 

1. As indicated above, China’s popula- 
tion data up to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century generally covered 
only portions of the population and never 
included the total at the time of publica- 
tion. Exactly how large a proportion was 
included in any given period, historical 
research thus far has been unable to de- 
termine definitely. Furthermore, from 
the eighteenth century until recently, 
there has been at times a tendency to 
exaggerate the total population and thus 
distort the picture of the true state of 
demographic conditions. 

2. In the absence of direct enumera- 
tions in the past, indirect methods were 
used to estimate the total population of 
the country, such as the following: (a) if 
in certain districts the number of families 
or households and the number of persons 
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per family were ascertained, these were 
subsequently used as bases for estimat- 
ing the total population of the nation, 
i.e., SO many individuals in so many 
families; (b) the area of the cultivated 
lands; and (c) the per capita consump- 
tion of salt. As none of these criteria 
covers a reasonably large number of 
cases, the estimates based on them gen- 
erally yield results of low reliability. 

3. During the Ming and Tsing dy- 
nasties, certain social classes, either be- 
cause of civil disabilities or of lower cul- 
tural development, were excluded from 
the population report (the Yellow Book). 
The excluded classes involve the follow- 
ing: the hereditary slaves of Ning Kuo 
(Anhwei Province), the musicians of 
Shansi, the barbers, the aborigines of the 
southwest, the boatmen of the coastal 
provinces, the bannermen of the Manchu 
garrisons in different provinces, and the 
inhabitants of certain areas under special 
political tutelage of the government. 
For some of these social classes a sepa- 
rate population register was maintained. 
But owing to various causes, it was often 
found impracticable to include all the 
individuals in the population report of 
the whole country at a given period. 

4. Traditionally, after a manuscript 
was ready for the printer, the responsi- 
bility for reading the proofs was general- 
ly shifted from the original writer to the 
printer. Through carelessness, incom- 
petency, or lack of literary training the 
printer occasionally left the errors, 
numerical or otherwise, in the manu- 
script or in the proofs. Such uncorrected 
errors were thus allowed to accumulate 
and to pass from one edition to another. 


C. THE CHIEF USES OF THE HISTORICAL 
POPULATION DATA 


Defective as are China’s historical 
population data, various uses have been 
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made of them by scholars in China and 
abroad. Among other things, they have 
been used as bases for estimating the 
total population of China, to which task 
a number of Chinese and foreign de- 
mographers have diligently applied 
themselves. During the last two hundred 
years, no less than forty-seven estimates 
have been made in China and abroad with 
wide divergencies among them. The 
largest estimate differs from the smallest 
by a figure equal to almost half of Eu- 
rope’s population in 1938. Recently, a 
highly judicious estimate was made by 
W. F. Willcox, of Cornell University, 
New York, who, after examining the 
chief evidence now available, tentatively 
concluded that China’s population had 
increased from 70,000,000 in 1650 to 
342,000,000 in 1929, or a fivefold increase 
in 280 years.” Actually, the estimate 
covers a shorter period of years, for, ac- 
cording to general opinion, Chinese pop- 
ulation has not shown any significant 
increase since 1850. This estimate was 
subsequently revised by A. M. Carr- 
Saunders, now director of the London 
School of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence, who considers it more likely that 
Chinese population had increased from 
150,000,000 in 1650 to 450,000,000 in 
1933, or a threefold increase in 280 years. 
He also contends that a fivefold increase 
in 280 years was too high for China, since 
such rapid increase occurred in Europe 
only under very favorable circumstances 
when, in the 280 years between 1650 and 
1930, “‘there was an increase in oppor- 
tunities for employment which has never 
been paralleled in human history.’ 
Such opportunities were evidently cre- 


2W. F. Willcox (ed.), International Migrations 
(New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1931), II, 35-75. 


3 World Population (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1937), 37-39- 
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ated by the Industrial Revolution, the 
modernization of agriculture, and the 
overseas migration of Europeans. Ex- 
cept for the overseas migration of the 
Chinese in the modern period, which was 
on a much smaller scale than the Euro- 
pean, China has not been favored with 
the two other revolutionary events. It 
is therefore unlikely, in the opinion of 
Carr-Saunders, that modern China could 
have attained as rapid an increase in 
population as Europe during the last 280 
years. 

While the above researches are valu- 
able, they are evidently limited by the 
paucity of China’s historical population 
data. Various scholars, who have inter- 
preted the source material differently, 
have generally reached different conclu- 
sions. Furthermore, they seem to have 
grouped China’s population data to- 
gether indiscriminately, and great con- 
fusion has sometimes resulted. The 
writer is therefore of the opinion that 
historical and contemporary studies 
should be separated and systematic re- 
searches should be carried out in each 
field. About the historical material, in 
addition to what is said above, the fol- 
lowing remarks may be made. 

In the first place, the data seem to 
show that Chinese population changes in 
the past have been cyclical rather than 
linear and that the cyclical trends may 
be roughly explained as follows: At the 
beginning of a new dynasty, when peace 
and order were maintained, population 
normally increased by the excess of 
births over deaths, and cultural develop- 
ment advanced apace through the divi- 
sion of labor. As time went on, the in- 
creased and increasing density, coupled 
with the lack of inventions and improve- 
ments in farming technology, gradually 
intensified the struggle for existence by 
the masses. Nevertheless, population 
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continued to increase until it reached a 
saturation point, the apex of the cycle. 
Then came pestilence and famine, symp- 
toms of overpopulation, until life be- 
came increasingly more intolerable and 
revolution or war broke out. This tem- 
porarily relieved the pressure of popula- 
tion and brought a new dynasty into 
being. Population continued to decrease 
until it reached the lowest possible level, 
the bottom of the cycle. Then another 
cycle began, and the cyclical trends were 
thus repeated, each lasting several hun- 
dred years, the length of time being 
largely determined by the severity of the 
population pressure prior to the down- 
fall of the reigning dynasty. 

The idea of the cyclical change would 
certainly gain weight if due consideration 
were given to two basic conditions: (a) 
throughout her long history, China has 
never gone beyond agricultural develop- 
ment, nor has she witnessed revolution- 
ary changes in the methods of produc- 
tion; and (d) for very long periods in the 
past, farming implements have shown 
little improvement, as revealed by recent 
researches about certain areas in the 
Yangtze Valley and around the Kun- 
ming Lake region. Both would prevent 
the population from increasing upward 
in linear progression and would, rather, 
suggest up-and-down movements in a 
zigzag fashion, as in cycles. 

Second, from the beginning of the 
Christian era down to the present, five 
cycles have been found in Chinese popu- 
lation, each reaching the highest point 
as shown in Table 1.4 

Third, the writer maintains that the 
fifth cycle has now perhaps reached its 
climax, especially because China’s popu- 
lation is beginning to decrease since this 
war. Since the latter half of the nine- 


4Ta Chen, Population Problems (2d imp.; Shang- 
hai: Commercial Press, 1934), p. 308. (In Chinese.) 
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teenth century, China’s population in- 
crease has been negligible. After the es- 
tablishment of the Republic, though 
peace and order was generally main- 
tained, no remarkable increase in popu- 
lation for the whole nation has been 
noted. As a result of the careful scrutiny 
of the available sources, Shih-ta Wang 
estimated China’s population in 1933 at 
430,000,000 “as the maximum.” In re- 
cent years, because of the famines in the 
northwest, drought in northern China, 
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By nature of the population data, the 
first four cycles should be separated from 
the fifth one, chiefly because the former 
purported to include only portions of the 
nation’s population and the latter its 
total. The linking-together of the two 
series of cycles, as is usually done by 
the scholars in China and abroad, 
causes confusion. The very fact that 
the peaks of the first four cycles 
fluctuated within a narrow range be- 
tween 43,000,000 and 60,000,000 in a 


TABLE 1 


FIVE CYCLES OF CHINESE POPULATION (2—1933) 





1] 





Period 


Estimated Popu- 
lation in Round 
Figures 
(In Thousands) 


Source 





Second year of Yuan Shih, Emperor 
P’ing Ti, Han Dynasty (2 A.D.) 
Reign of Tien Pao, Emperor Yuan 
Chung, Tang Dynasty (742-56) 


oes Serene eres” Reign of Yuan F’u, Emperor Chi 
Chung, Sung Dynasty (1098- 
1100) 

Mes aseunies Reign of Wan Li, Emperor Shun 
Chung, Ming Dynasty (1573- 
1620) 

Ne ai idan Twenty-second year of Republic 
(1933) 





floods in the lower Yangtze Valley, 
World War II, and internal disturbances 
in Kiangsi and Fukien, the aforesaid 
maximum may reasonably be reduced to 
a round figure of 400,000,000 (or a reduc- 
tion of 7.0 per cent) as the total popula- 
tion for 1933. It seems generally true 
that, after making due allowance for 
repetitions and exaggerations, popula- 
tion figures in China should usually be 
revised to smaller proportions. Field ex- 
perience has repeatedly shown that in 
estimating a region’s population, one 
errs less by assuming a lower figure than 
a higher one. 





59,500 Tu Yu, T’ung Tien, Vol. VII: Food 
and Commodity 

52,900 Ibid. 

43,000 Ma Tuan-lin, Tung K’ao, Vol. XI: 
Population 

60, 600 Chi Huang, T’ung Tien, Vol. X: Food 
and Commodity 

400 , 000 Shih-ta Wang, “The Newest Esti- 


mate of China’s Population, Social 
Science Review (in Chinese), Vol. 
VI, No. 2 (Institute of Social Re- 
search, Peiping) 








period longer than sixteen hundred years 
indicates that, in the past, China’s popu- 
lation moved only in a zigzag fashion, 
mainly in relation to peace and order; 
whereas, beginning with the fifth cycle, a 
different course of events may be shown, 
since the figures purport to include the 
total population of the country. 

As far as our present knowledge goes, 
Professor Willcox has reached the logical 
conclusion by assigning 70,000,000 peo- 
ple to China in 1650, a figure arrived at 
by averaging the seven estimates for the 
period, after rejecting the other two ex- 
treme estimates. Professor Carr-Saun- 
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ders’ suggestion that China’s population 
increased about three times from 1650 to 
1930 appears to be more reasonable than 
the conclusions reached by a number of 
other scholars. But his proposal to raise 
the population of 1650 from 70,000,000 
to 150,000,000 is not supported by the 
bulk of the official data pertaining to 
that period. Controversies like these can- 
not be decided easily, and no settlement 
will be forthcoming until historical re- 
search in China becomes far more 
thoroughgoing than hitherto. Meantime 
the writer submits two observations. 

1. As shown in Table 1, China’s his- 
torical data as exhibited in the first four 
cycles should be considered as one series 
and the up-and-down movements 
treated as cyclical trends in historical 
times. Detailed and critical inquiries 
concerning these cycles should be carried 


out much more thoroughly than has here- 
tofore been attempted. Likewise, the 
fifth cycle is supposed to include the 
total population of China and to extend 
to the present day. Independent and 
painstaking studies should also be made 
on this cycle. 

2. The chief value of the historical 
studies lies in giving proper perspective 
to contemporary population research in 
China, especially in indicating the direc- 
tion which modern population studies 
should take. China will gradually make 
headway in population analysis by in- 
creased use of the methods of modern 
demography, by incorporating in them 
worth-while historical experiences, and 
by avoiding pitfalls. Such study will im- 
prove her population data with reference 
to the questions of quantity and quality 
and will be discussed in chapter ii. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE BEGINNINGS OF MODERN DEMOGRAPHY 


& INDICATED in chapter i, China 
is turning from the traditional in- 
direct means of obtaining population 
data to modern methods of census-taking. 
For the modern census in China, two 
main ideas may be stressed: (1) insist- 
ence on the direct enumeration of indi- 
viduals, which will render unnecessary 
the estimate of the total population by 
indirect methods, and (2) improvement 
of the technique of analysis, which may 
increase the scope of population data 
and extend their use from purely admin- 
istrative to scientific fields. 

Thus far, only regional censuses on a 
smaller scale have been taken, though 
every effort has been made preparatory 
to the taking of the national census in 
the near future. In this and following 
chapters emphasis will therefore be given 
to the modern population data of China. 
Special attention will naturally be drawn 
to the work of the Institute of Census 
Research, Tsing Hua University, in 
which is developing a modern method- 
ology adapted to Chinese needs for the 
gathering and analyzing of population 
material. 


A. THE PIONEER CENSUS 


The circumstances leading to the 
above-mentioned change are hard to de- 
termine, as there are no clear-cut lines of 
demarcation between the early estimates 
and the pioneer efforts at modern census- 
taking. In conformity with the literary 
style of the country, descriptions about 
the gathering of population data have 
frequently been couched in brief and 
general terms. In the opinion of a number 





of social thinkers, however, the credit for 
the first modern census should go to the 
attempt made in 1gog-11. Shocked by 
the Sino-Japanese war of 1895 and 
prompted by the popular patriotic zeal 
for reform, the Manchu regime was ap- 
parently serious and sincere in making 
efforts to modernize the nation. Very 
naturally, it began with the actual count- 
ing of the inhabitants in the entire coun- 
try, in order to prepare for the popular 
election of the people’s representatives 
and for the extension of compulsory edu- 
cation to the children within the school- 
attendance ages. As in the past, an 
enumeration of the househoids was or- 
dered, but, in addition, an enumeration 
of individuals was subsequently added. 
For both enumerations, the field work 
was intrusted to local officials of various 
ranks; to the members of the self-govern- 
ment services, such as the village head- 
men and their assistants, wherever self- 
government was already in working 
order; and to the policemen in the cities. 
Unfortunately for the census, the repub- 
lican revolution broke out in 1911, when 
only four provinces had completed their 
enumeration. For the other provinces 
and administrative areas, estimates were 
later made on the basis of the known 
results. 

This abortive national census is the 
only one of its kind up to the present 
time. Its results, though covering only 
parts of the country, were widely used in 
China and abroad as a basis for estimat- 
ing the total Chinese population, and its 
methods mark the beginning of modern 
census-taking in China. Since the revolu- 
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tion of 1911, when the Manchu mon- 
archy was overthrown and the Republic 
established, several other attempts at 
census-taking have been made, none ex- 
tending to the whole nation but several 
including a number of provinces. In all 
such attempts, however, nothing of tech- 
nical importance was shown. As in the 
old days, the provincial government, 
acting under the order of the central 
government, instructed the Asien magis- 
trates to collect population data by re- 
lying on the policemen in the cities and 
the village headmen in the rural areas. 
The policemen and the village headmen 
often discharged their duties by consult- 
ing the old records and adding or sub- 
tracting, as the circumstances de- 
manded. The information was not gath- 
ered by a direct personal inquiry on a 
given day and in a specified area. These 
provincial estimates, then, do not prop- 
erly fall into the field of modern census 
and are not so considered in the present 
study. 


B. THE hsien CENSUSES 


In recent years, however, democratic 
ideas have been better diffused in China, 
and the Chinese government and social 
scientists are more keenly interested in 
the modern census, the former aiming at 
wise and efficient administration and the 
latter at furthering academic and re- 
search interests. From 1932 to the out- 
break of the Sino-Japanese war in 1937, 
seven experimental censuses have been 
taken, six extending to one hsien each 
and the seventh covering a part of the 
hsien. These censuses are scattered in 
five different provinces, i.e., three in 
Kiangsu and one each in Hopeh, Shan- 
tung, Chekiang, and Fukien. They in- 
clude a total of 1,992,585 persons, and in 
five of these districts whose area is 
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known a total of 4,507 square kilometers 
is reported. Unlike the provincial esti- 
mates, these hsien censuses have, in the 
main, adopted the method of direct 
enumeration, though they differ in scope, 
content, and accuracy. 


I. SHAO CHI, KIANG YING hsien, KIANGSU 
PROVINCE (MARCH, 1932) 


In March, 1932, a census of popula- 
tion was taken at Shao Chi, Kiang Ying 
hsien, in Kiangsu Province. Beginning in 
September, 1931, experiments for the 
registration of vital statistics were 
started in Shao Chi as a joint enterprise 
between the Scripps Foundation for Re- 
search in Population Problems (Oxford, 
Ohio) and Nanking University (Nan- 
king). They took a population census 
subsequently to check their work on the 
vital registration, as well as toexperiment 
on the method of modern census-taking. 
It required the full month of March to 
complete the census, which was under- 
taken by eight paid enumerators un- 
der the direction of a supervisor. The 
area was 35 square kilometers (or 13.9 
square miles), in which lived 4,579 fam- 
ilies, totaling 21,864 persons (or 1,573 
persons per square mile). In Shao Chi 
there are 217 villages and 4 market 
towns. 


II. CHU YUNG Asien, KIANGSU PROVINCE 
(FEBRUARY, 1933) 

The Chu Yung experiment differs 
from the work at Shao Chi in that the 
former takes the agricultural census 
simultaneously with the population cen- 
sus. In February, 1933, the National De- 
fense Commission (now known as the 
National Resources Commission) co- 
operated with the Chu Yung govern- 
ment to take a census of agriculture to 
ascertain the production and distribu- 
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tion of food and other agricultural prod- 
ucts. At the same time, a census of popu- 
lation was likewise taken. According to 
this census, Chu Yung had a total of 
279,455 persons. For census purposes, 
the hsien was divided into 51 super- 
visors’ districts and 333 enumerators’ 
districts. With one exception, the super- 
visors were the principals of the primary 
schools, and the enumerators were most- 
ly village headmen (pao chang) and their 
assistants. At this census the distinction 
between the family and the household was 
not clearly drawn, hence there were am- 
biguities in statistical results. Aside 
from that, at the completion of the census 
no machinery was set up for the registra- 
tion of vital statistics, which made it im- 
possible for us to study the population 
changes of the sien. 


Ill. KIANG NING Asien, KIANGSU PROVINCE 
(OCTOBER, 1933) 


The work in Kiang Ning is especially 
noteworthy in that census-taking forms a 
part of its political and social reforms. 
Since 1932, Kiang Ning has been an ex- 
perimental hsien and has gradually put 
into practice the political teaching of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen. The modern census 
had special emphasis as the basic politi- 
cal experiment. According to its census, 
Kiang Ning had 2,272 square kilometers 
and 562,063 persons, or 243.3 persons per 
square kilometer. For census purposes 
Kiang Ning was divided into 295 super- 
visors’ districts, and village headmen 
were appointed to be supervisors. Under 
them there were 1,004 enumerators, 


mostly primary-school teachers. Each 
enumerator took care of about 100 fam- 
ilies. 

To facilitate statistical analyses, two 
card systems were adopted, one for the 
families and the other for the individuals. 
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Immediately after the census, the regis- 
tration of vital statistics was begun with 
births, deaths, emigrations, and immi- 
grations. 

The chief errors of the census have 
been found in connection with the repe- 
titions and omissions of families and indi- 
viduals in certain cities and villages. In 
one town, for instance, the repetitions 
amounted to about 1o per cent of the 
total population of the town. 


IV. TING hsien, HOPEH PROVINCE 
(SEPTEMBER, 1934) 

In 1926, the National Mass Education 
Movement began its program of social 
reconstruction at Ting hAsien, Hopeh 
Province. By September, 1934, educa- 
tional and social progress had advanced 
to such an extent that the Movement 
felt it opportune to assist the hsien gov- 
ernment to take a census of population, 
which required 5 months to complete. 
Unfortunately, there was soon a change 
of personnel in the Asien government, 
including the magistrate, and the census 
was unpublished. 


V. CHOW P’ING Asien, SHANTUNG PROVINCE 
(JANUARY, 1935) 

The census was jointly undertaken by 
the hsien government and the provincial 
Institute of Rural Reconstruction. The 
hsien was divided into 14 supervisors’ 
districts, headed by, the teachers of the 
provincial Training Institute. There 
were 33 enumerators’ districts in charge 
of 169 enumerators, each taking care of 
about 190 families. After the census was 
finished, the registration of vital sta- 
tistics was begun but was soon aban- 
doned. 


VI. CHANG LU hsien, FUKIEN PROVINCE 
(APRIL, 1935) 
In an area of 510.0 square kilometers 
there live 51,545 families, or 227,801 indi- 
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viduals, that is, 446.6 per square kilo- 
meter. The Asien was divided into 51 su- 
pervisors’ districts and 264 enumerators’ 
districts. This census seems to have been 
taken on the basis of the de jure popula- 
tion, but its definition was not strictly 
adhered to; hence there was a good deal 
of confusion regarding the total popula- 
tion of the hsien. 


VII. LAN HSI Asien, CHEKIANG PROVINCE 
(APRIL, 1936) 


In 1934 and 1935 the Asien govern- 
ment tried to take a population census 
but failed twice. Success came in 1936, 
when an experimental census was 
brought to completion in April. Accord- 
ing to this census, the Asien has 3,034 
square kilometers. After the census the 
registration of vital statistics was started 
but not continued. 


VIII. THE CENSUS OF THE CHENGTU PLAIN 
SZECHWAN PROVINCE (MARCH, 1942) 


Since the outbreak of the Sino-Ja>a- 
nese war, a notable regional census, 
much larger than the foregoing examples, 
was jointly undertaken by the Direc- 
torate of Budgets, Accounts, and Statis- 
tics of the national government and the 
Szechwan provincial government. This 
census covered three Asien in the Cheng- 
tu plain, which has an estimated area of 
1,771 square kilometers and a total popu- 
lation of 619,471 persons. 

The chief feature of this census was 
that the population schedule was also 
used for arranging and distributing the 
families in the pao and the chia. This at- 
tempt was evidently made to solve a 
knotty problem in administration which 
has been in controversy for many years. 
But, in principle, the census and the pao- 
chia system should not be combined, as 
elsewhere discussed. 

Another significant point may be men- 


tioned. The enumerators of this census 
were village headmen, principally the 
pao chang. Because they knew the local 
conditions better than anyone else, they 
brought the census speedily to its com- 
pletion, i.e., between March 29 and April 
12, which is the shortest time on record 
among all the modern censuses in China. 
Though the census gained in speed, it 
was marred by glaring errors. 


C, THE iNSTITUTE OF CENSUS RESEARCH 
TSING HUA UNIVERSITY 


The modern census in China is also the 
chief concern of the Institute of Census 
Research at Tsing Hua University. 
Shortly after the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese war, the university first re- 
moved to Changsha (1937) and then to 
Kunming (1938). After getting settled in 
Yunnan, the Institute selected Cheng 
Kung to begin its studies in population. 
The principal efforts of the Institute may 
be envisaged by a brief consideration of 
its viewpoint and methodology. 


I. THE VIEWPOINT OF THE INSTITUTE 


The viewpoint of the Institute may be 
discussed from three angles. It insists, in 
the first place, that the census should aim 
at the direct enumeration of the total 
population of a given area on a given 
day. From field experience it recom- 
mends the New Year’s day of the lunar 
calendar as the most suitable census day 
for China, for on that day there is the 
least movement of population and be- 
cause that day is easy for the majority of 
the inhabitants to remember. As to the 
area of the census, the principle of grad- 
ualness should be followed, i.e., the 
census should be begun with the hsien or 
the city, next extended to the province, 
and, finally, to the nation. 

The census in the above sense should 
not be confused with other forms of pop- 
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ulation data now gathered by the pao 
chia or by the police. The pao-chia system 
emphasizes the financial capacities of the 
individuals, so the poor and the de- 
pendents are often left out of the count. 
The police are primarily interested in the 
transients, who, by moving in and out of 
a locality, may endanger the order and 
safety of the community. Neither system 
aims at the total population of the area 
at a specified time. 

As China is pre-eminently an agricul- 
tural country, the de jure population 
should be the goal of the national census, 
based on the habitual abode of the in- 
habitants. For a few big cities of out- 
standing industrial and commercial im- 
portance ‘the de facto population census 
may be attempted. 

Second, the Institute is of the opinion 
that census-taking and the registration 
of vital statistics should be planned and 
directed by one and the same organiza- 
tion, because, since the former deals with 
the statics and the latter with the dy- 
namics of population, both are sig- 
nificantly related to each other. The pro- 
posed division of work in the present 
Chinese laws, intrusting the census to 
one organ of the central government and 
the registration of vital statistics to an- 
other, will, in the judgment of the Insti- 
tute, cause friction, overlapping of work, 
inefficiency, and waste in energy and 
expenditure. 

Third, the Institute feels that scien- 
tific demographic data will be of sig- 
nificant help in the wise and efficient ad- 
ministration of the government and in 
the healthy growth of the social sciences 
generally and of sociology in particular. 
With modern census-taking just begin- 
ning in China, the Institute should assist 
the government in devising ways and 
means of procuring and analyzing popu- 
lation material. 
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Il. THE METHODOLOGY OF THE INSTITUTE 


In development of the above aims, the 
Institute has gradually evolved a meth- 
odology, which is continually applied to 
its field studies on population. In the 
spring of 1939, a population census of 
Cheng Kung, Yunnan, was taken. For 
the purpose of the census, Cheng Kung 
was divided into 3'supervisors’ districts 
and 82 enumerators’ districts. The as- 
sistants of the Institute were appointed 
supervisors, and the _ primary-school 
teachers of the hsien—after careful selec- 
tion and studying a special course of 
training—served as enumerators. March 
6, 1939, was chosen as the census day. 
On the average, each enumerator reached 
83 persons per day. Though the field 
work of the entire Asien was not com- 
pleted until May 1, the majority (57.9 
per cent of the total) finished their work 
in between 5 and g days. For each enu- 
meration district the minimum require- 
ment was 2 days and the maximum 15 
days. According to this census, Cheng 
Kung has an area of 559.68 square kilo- 
meters and 71,223 persons, or 127.25 
persons per square kilometer. 

At the first decennial conference of the 
Directorate of Budgets, Accounts, and 
Statistics of the national government, 
February, 1941, a resolution was passed 
to the effect that, beginning with 1941, 
hsien censuses should be taken; that, be- 
ginning with 1943, provincial censuses 
should be taken; and that, in 1947, plans 
for the national census should be made. 
Acting on this resolution, the Ministry 
of the Interior in the autumn of 1941 
organized a training school to instruct 
local officials in charge of population 
work about the modern techniques of 
census-taking. Officials of the provincial 
civil departments, of the pao-chia system, 
and of the police came from 16 provinces, 
1 hsien, and 2 cities to the Ministry for 
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training. The writer was invited to give a 
course of lectures and to supervise an 
experimental census as field practice. 
As the Ministry was deeply interested in 
the work of the Institute, the writer sub- 
sequently proposed a co-operative cen- 
sus to be undertaken jointly by the Min- 
istry of the Interior, the Yunnan provin- 
cial government, the Economic Council 
of Yunnan, and the Institute. This be- 
came known as the “Kunming Lake 
region census.” 

The Kunming Lake region includes 
the entire land area bordering the Kun- 
ming Lake in Yunnan, except Cheng 
Kung, for which a population census was 
taken in 1939 as mentioned above. This 
region, which covers Kunming city, 
Kunming hsien, Kunyang hsien, and 
Chinning Asien, has an area of 2,880 
square kilometers and a population of 
507,216 people, according to this census 
of 1942. 

The Kunming plateau, 1,896 meters 
above the sea-level, contains lowlands of 
considerable size and is fairly well irri- 
gated, especially the shore lands of 
Kunming Lake. For countless decades 
this region has been devoted to agricul- 
ture, and to this day it is considered 
generally typical of the agricultural re- 
gions in the southwest. Extensive and 
intensive farming are the prevailing 
methods of cultivation that have shown 
little modification during the last few 
hundred years. In years of plenty the 
production of rice is sufficient to feed the 
local population for about six months out 
of the year, and other food crops must 
make good the deficiency. In years of 
poor harvest, the shortage in food is 
seriously felt by the local inhabitants. 
In the plain the chief agricultural prod- 
ucts are rice, wheat, sorghum, corn, and 
beans. Potatoes, beans, wheat, and buck- 
wheat are produced in abundance on the 
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hillsides. Peaches, pears, apricots, and 
oranges grow in large quantities in the 
fruit orchards. 

The temperature of the region is al- 
most uniform throughout the year, vary- 
ing from 8.0° C. in January to 18.0° C. 
in August. The annual rainfall of 1,230 
mm. is usually concentrated in the three 
months of July, August, and September. 
During the rainy season, the rain often 
pours down and inundates the fields; but 
when the dry season arrives, the sun 
shines almost every day, and the lack of 
water and moisture frequently arrests the 
normal growth of food crops, plants, and 
flowers. 

The Kunming Lake region has been 
settled for many centuries, and the in- 
habitants still maintain the traditional, 
simple mode of life. When the war broke 
out between Japan and China in 1937, 
their tranquillity was violently disturbed 
by the continuous influx of immigrants. 
The first direct result of this migration 
on the local community is seen in the 
rapid and large increase of population. 
Thus, from 1938 to the end of 1941, 
Kunming city reported an increase of 
about 35.0 per cent, or over 8.0 per cent 
per year. This is extraordinary for this 
region, for, as a result of the census and 
vital registration of Cheng Kung, the 
annual increase due to the excess of 
births over deaths is shown to be only 
2.96 persons per 1,000 population. 

Another significant social change is 
seen in the rapid industrialization of 
Kunming city. Before the Sino-Japanese 
war, Kunming was but a rural town act- 
ing as a trade center for the surrounding 
farm villages, exchanging their agricul- 
tural products for the articlesmade by the 
handicrafts inside the town. Since the 
war, however, Kunming is fast becom- 
ing a modern city. Factories have grad- 
ually multiplied, business is steadily 
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being modernized, and an increasing 
number of the inhabitants are taking to 
urban occupations, as will be shown in 
chapter v. 

With the hope of revealing something 
of this socioeconomic situation, the Kun- 
ming Lake region census of 1942 was 
taken. Its methodology, which was first 
tested in Cheng Kung, was applied with 
proper modifications to suit the local 
conditions. Among other things, the fol- 
lowing points deserve special emphasis: 

a) The enumerators’ and supervisors’ 
districts —An enumerator’s district is 
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from the others, there are differences re- 
garding the number of inhabitants to be 
investigated and the number of enumera- 
tors required. 

For the Kunming Lake region, 38 su- 
pervisors were appointed to take charge 
of 33 supervisors’ districts (8 city, 13 
plain, 4 hill, and 8 mountain), 578 
enumerators were in charge of 1,249 
enumerators’ districts, and 7o1 liaison 
officers were to make connection between 
the community and the enumerators. 
The supervisors’ and enumerators’ dis- 
tricts, area, population, and the number 


TABLE 2 


SUPERVISORS’ AND ENUMERATORS’ DISTRICTS, KUNMING LAKE REGION 
YUNNAN: AREA, POPULATION, AND NUMBER OF ENUMERATORS 
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normally small enough to enable the 
enumerator to finish his work success- 
fully during the designated period of the 
census. The size of the district is decided 
upon by giving due consideration to the 
following factors: historical and tradi- 
tional divisions, administrative efficien- 
cy, and population density. 

A supervisor will take under his charge 
just enough enumerators’ districts and 
enumerators so that he may adequately 
supervise them, and his district is deter- 
mined by the same factors as govern the 
enumerators’ districts. Four types of su- 
pervisors’ districts are distinguished, 
which we believe may be widely appli- 
cable to many parts of China. They re- 
late to the city, plain, hill, and mountain 
districts. In each type, as distinguished 


of enumerators as based on a sample 
analysis are shown in Table 2. 

b) The training of the field staffs—As 
mentioned above, the supervisors, enu- 
merators, and liaison officers all needed 
training. The supervisors were largely 
selected from the enumerators who had 
participated in the Cheng Kung census 
of 1939. The enumerators were chosen 
from the local primary-school teachers, 
and the liaison officers were mostly vil- 
lage headmen (pao chang). After a short 
but adequate training course, those of 
better qualification were appointed to be 
in charge of specific duties as field 
workers. 

To determine who were best suited to 
be enumerators, a test was designed for 
this census. It was taken by 549 pao 
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chang and 475 teachers, and their abilities 
were adequately determined. The test 
covered: (1) common sense and (2) edu- 
cational qualifications. Common sense 
was tested by (i) knowledge about ordi- 
nary living, (ii) rudiments of local self- 
government, (iii) elementary knowledge 
about census-taking and the registration 
of vital statistics. To test their education- 
al qualifications, they were each asked to 
write an autobiographical sketch. 

According to this test, the superiority 
of the teacher as the enumerator is evi- 
dent, for the teacher, on the average, 
received a mark of 87.4 as against one of 
21.4 by the pao chang; and on the auto- 
biographical sketch the teacher averaged 
27.5, as against 10.3 by the pao chang. 

During the enumeration, house-to- 
house canvassing and recording by the 
use of a questionnaire falls on the shoul- 
ders of the teachers (the enumerators) 
instead of on the pao chang as formerly. 
This is found to be a much more satis- 
factory arrangement than in the old 
days, for the teachers are usually among 
the local élite and are the best available 
personnel for efficient investigation and 
accurate recording. On the other hand, 
the pao chang invariably have good 
knowledge of the locality and the people 
and are therefore the best men as liaison 
officers between the enumerators and the 
community. 

c) The population questionnaire —The 
population questionnaire of eleven items 
contains significant inquiries indispen- 
sable to the modern census. It is much 
simpler than most of the forms now in 
use for population inquiries in China but 
somewhat more complicated than the 
recommendations of the International 
Statistical Institute to countries taking 
census for the first time.’ 


* Bulletin de l'Institut International de Statistique, 
XIII (1903), 46-51, 56-58, 297-303; XVI (1908), 
138-40. 


To insure correct answers to these in- 
quiries, written and detailed instructions 
were given to the enumerators and super- 
visors who were tested thoroughly during 
the period under training. The qualified 
enumerators were then allotted districts 
and were asked to go to every family or 
household in this district and request 
every individual in person for the re- 
quired information. The answers were 
recorded by the enumerator in the proper 
places on the questionnaire. 

d) The “slip system” for statistical 
analysis —Most of the administrative 
statistics in China today are analyzed by 
making use of the “tallying method.” 
In the Cheng Kung census of 1939 re- 
ferred to above, a detailed analysis was 
made of the tallying method and the 
“slip system” for purposes of compari- 
son. The chief conclusions then reached 
include the following: (1) both methods 
rely on manual labor and (2) as com- 
pared with the tallying method, the slip 
system consumes 8.0 per cent shorter 
time for statistical analysis, costs 3.0 per 
cent more, and is 86.0 per cent higher in 
accuracy. 

The slip system, which was invented 
by Georg von Meyer, was first adopted 
by the Bavarian census in 1871 and has 
subsequently been in use in British 
India. Before the adoption of the Hol- 
lerith machines, the state of Massa- 
chusetts once used the slip system for the 
analysis of population statistics. With 
noteworthy modifications to suit Chinese 
conditions, the method was employed in 
the census of Cheng Kung and of the 
Kunming Lake region with admirable 
results. In the Regulations Governing the 
Census-taking and Vital Registration of 
Provinces and Cities, promulgated Feb- 
ruary 15, 1943, the Ministry of the In- 
terior in Article 12 warmly recommended 
the slip system to the provinces and 
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cities for statistical analysis of popula- 
tion material. 

e) The combination of the census and the 
registration of vital statistics —According 
to the Chinese laws now in force, two 
organs of the central government are 
separately responsible for census-taking 
(Directorate of Budgets, Accounts, and 
Statistics) and the registration of vital 
statistics (Ministry of the Interior). 
Since these two aspects of population 
work are related to each other in various 
ways, they should be planned and di- 
rected by one and the same organization, 
especially within the central government 
itself; and the registration of vital sta- 
tistics should immediately follow the 
completion of the census, as was done in 
Cheng Kung and in the Kunming Lake 
region. On October 17, 1942, when the 
Census Act was revised, it was provided 
that, at the time that the national census 
was to be taken, the head of the Execu- 
tive Yuan should act as the census com- 
missioner and the director of the Directo- 
rate of Budgets, Accounts, and Statistics 
and the head of the Ministry of the In- 
terior should act as vice-commissioners. 
This revision is a step closer to the neces- 
sary co-operation of the two agencies. 

f) The dichotomy of urban and rural 
populations.—In the small-scale experi- 
mental censuses, previously made in 
China, only rural population was in- 
cluded. In the census of the Kunming 
Lake region, a pioneer attempt was made 
to include a fairly large city, Kunming, 
with a total population of 174,024. Yet, 
for the entire area, rural population still 
claims relatively more importance, or 
66.4 per cent of the total population. 
Thus, for the first time in modern census- 
taking in China, an opportunity has been 
created for the study of the dichotomy of 
urban and rural populations, with all its 
socioeconomic ramifications. 
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g) The inclusion of the minority pebd- 
ples——The Kunming Lake region was 
probably first settled by non-Chinese 
groups. But as the Chinese migrated to 
the fertile lands near Kunming Lake, the 
non-Chinese elements gradually re- 
treated to the mountainous areas in 
Kunming Asien and Kunyang hsien. Al- 
though some groups are quite assimilated 
with the Chinese, others still retain their 
original languages and maintain different 
modes of living. Chief among these mi- 
nority peoples are the Lolo and the Min 
Chia, who form 13.68 per cent of Kun- 
ming hsien (211,006) and 18.66 per cent 
of the population of Kunyang Asien 
(69,234). If the national census is taken, 
it must include the minority peoples in 
other regions, and an opportunity pre- 
sents itself for a comparative study of 
their social organization and culture with 
those of the Kunming Lake area. 

h) The inter provincial migration during 
the war.—Since the opening of the Sino- 
Japanese hostilities in 1937, emigration 
from the enemy-occupied territories to 
Free China has been continuous. In mag- 
nitude and social significance this inter- 
provincial migration has been unparal- 
leled in Chinese history. Indeed, its eco- 
nomic and social consequences are so 
complex that the migration to the Kun- 
ming Lake region has been selected to 
form a sample study in chapter vi of this 
monograph. 

i) The quality of population.—As a pre- 
liminary step to the study of population 
quality, an inquiry was made in the Kun- 
ming Lake region census by collecting 
facts about physical defects, such as 
those of the blind, the disabled, the deaf 
and dumb, and the mentally defective. 

j) The beliefs of the people.—As the 
Chinese are known to have numerous 
religious beliefs, an interest of academic 
and practical significance is attached to 
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the enumeration and analysis of such 
beliefs, with the hope of shedding light 
on the emotional life and the moral and 
spiritual character of the people. 

k) The low per capita costs.—In esti- 
mating the per capita costs, separate 
accounts are given for the cost of the 
census and for the registration of vital 
statistics. 

In 1939, when the Cheng Kung census 
was taken, the per capita cost was $0.07, 
Chinese currency. As prices were already 
more than three times those of the pre- 
war period, its conversion to the pre-war 
rate of exchange would amount to a little 
more than $0.02 per person. This may be 
compared with the Indian census of 
1921, which cost 40,000,959.0 rupees, or 
$0.14 per capita in Chinese currency at 
the pre-war rate of exchange. It may 
also be compared with the American 
census of 1930, which cost about 
$40,000,000.00, or $0.84 per capita in 
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Chinese dollars at the pre-war rate of 
exchange. 

During the second World War, prices 
in China have shown abnormal increases 
and are still increasing. It is difficult to 
convert the Chinese dollar to its pre-war 
value, though various attempts have 
been made, such as depicted in the index 
numbers of various types. The cost of the 
Kunming Lake region census was esti- 
mated to be $764,187.17, or the equiva- 
lent of a pre-war per capita cost of $0.02, 
Chinese currency, if during the time of 
the census prices were taken to have in- 
creased seventy-five times. 

In 1940, for the first year of the regis- 
tration of vital statistics at Cheng Kung, 
the per capita cost was $0.0457 in Chi- 
nese national dollars. But, as the prices 
were already eight times higher than in 
the period before the war, the pre-war 
per capita cost would perhaps amount to 
about $0.0057, Chinese currency. 
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CHAPTER III 


SEX, AGE, SIZE OF FAMILY, AND DENSITY OF POPULATION 


ODERN population material is 

just beginning to be collected in 
China as indicated in such small samples 
as the sien censuses. The ten regional 
censuses thus far taken include a total of 
only 3,170,555 persons, and in eight dis- 
tricts where the areas are ascertained a 
total of 9,718.19 square kilometers is 
reported. 

Geographically, the ten censuses are 
distributed over widely different areas. 
Ting sien in Hopei and Chow P’ing in 
Shantung may represent northern China. 
In this region wheat is the chief agricul- 
tural product, but corn, millet, and beans 
are also grown in abundance. Tall in 
stature and strong in physique, the in- 
habitants belong to Chinese stock who 
have dwelt in the Yellow River Valleys 
for many generations.‘ Population den- 
sity is very high, perhaps ranging be- 
tween 200.0 and 240.0 persons per square 
kilometer. 

Kiang Ying, Chu Yung, and Kiang 
Ning in Kiangsu and Lan UHsi in Che- 
kiang are situated in the fertile valleys 
of the Yangtze River and the Chien 
Tang River. Two of the wealthiest prov- 
inces, they are right in the heart of rice 
culture and sericulture. Physically rather 
fragile, the people in these provinces gen- 
erally excel in literary pursuits, exhibit- 
ing a preference for industry and com- 
merce. Thus they play a rather sig- 
nificant role in the modernization of 
China. The area is among those with the 
highest densities, ranging, perhaps, be- 


*The Kunming Lake region is considered one 
unit, though in some cases information about one 
or more of its subdivisions is given separately. 


tween 200.0 and 300.0 persons per square 
kilometer. 

Chang Lu in Fukien represents the 
mountainous regions in southeastern 
China. The cultivation of the fields for 
food crops is limited to the river valleys 
and plains along the narrow strips of the 
sea coast. Timber and tea are produced 
in the mountains. North of Foochow the 
inhabitants are almost wholly assimi- 
lated to Chinese civilization. But from 
Chuanchow southward, the ambitious 
young person looks forward to migrating 
to countries over the sea as a means of 
raising his social and economic stand- 
ards. The Fukienese (and the people of 
Kwantung) are indeed imbued with the 
spirit of Wanderlust. In this area, popula- 
tion density is rather low, probably not 
exceeding 80.0 persons per square kilo- 
meter. 

The three Asien in the Chengtu plain 
in Szechwan are located in a very rich 
center of rice and wheat production in 
southwestern China. Formerly, because 
of the difficulties in communication and 
transportation, Szechwan was isolated 
from central China. However, its impor- 
tance was substantially increased during 
the war, when it became the seat of the 
national capital. Hardy and resourceful, 
the Szechwanese are sturdy farmers and 
farsighted tradesmen. The density there 
is probably over 90.0 persons per square 
kilometer. 

The Kunming Lake region in Yunnan 
includes Cheng Kung, which is typical of 
the plateau in the southwest. Rice is 
unimportant. Wheat, corn, and beans 
make up the principal agricultural prod- 
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ucts. Compared with other areas, this 
province is poor in agricultural produce. 
Throughout its long history, there has 
been racial fusion between Chinese and 
non-Chinese groups in the region. Since 
the Sino-Japanese war, a continuous in- 
flux of immigrants from other provinces 
has increased the local population and 
accelerated social change. The popula- 
tion of Yunnan (and Kweichow) is 
among the sparsest in China, perhaps be- 
tween 30.0 and 40.0 persons per square 
kilometer. 

Certain areas of China are not repre- 
sented in the regional censuses as out- 
lined. Conspicuous omissions are the 
great rice centers of central China 
(Hupeh, Hunan, Kiangsi, Anhwei), the 
wheat areas of northern China (Honan, 
Shansi), the corn and wheat region of the 
northwest (Shensi, Kansu, Ningsia), and 
the soybean center of the northeast 
(three eastern provinces and Jehol). 

Because of the aforesaid limitations, 
the ten regional censuses are not rep- 
resentative of the total population of 
China. In fact, if the total population of 
China in 1933 were taken to be about 
400,000,000, the population in these sam- 
ple censuses covers only 0.8 per cent of 
the population. However, as these cen- 
suses have adopted the method of direct 
enumeration and as their results are rela- 
tively trustworthy, they reflect the de- 
mographic situation in much larger areas 
in China better than the mere size of 
these censuses suggests. Chiefly for this 
reason the analyses in the following 
chapters, which are largely based on 
them, deserve our closest attention. 


A. SEX RATIO 


The sex ratio demands our first con- 
sideration. It is a common notion in the 
Occident that the far eastern peoples of 
India, Japan, and China are generally 
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marked for their greater proportion of 
males. In the past, China’s population 
reports often showed an unusually high 
preponderance of males over females. As 
recently as 1927, the Ministry of the 
Interior, in a population report of twelve 
provinces, showed the sex ratio to be 
124:100—the highest discrepancy be- 
tween the sexes since the republican 
revolution in 1911. However, since the 
report was not derived from the census 
material but was based on estimates 
made by the civil, health, and police 
authorities in the various provinces, its 
authenticity is open to question. 

According to Table 3, reporting the 
modern censuses between 1932 and 1939, 
seven censuses of one Asien each and one 
census covering a part of a Asien cover 
2,043,868 individuals. In these censuses 
the sex ratio as expressed in the weighted 
arithmetic mean is 112.17:100, a much 
lower figure than that given in the Minis- 
try of the Interior report just cited. 

In 1942, when the Szechwan census of 
three hsien was taken, an even lower sex 
ratio, namely, 108.0: 100, was reported. 
This census, together with the other 
eight mentioned above, generally em- 
ployed modern techniques, though they 
differed in minor details. Consequently, 
their results may be compared. Taking 
the nine censuses together, their sex ratio 
as expressed in the weighted arithmetic 
mean comes to 111.20:100. This figure, 
too, is considerably lower than that 
shown in the report of the Ministry of 
the Interior. 

Furthermore, in the Kunming Lake 
region census, which was also taken in 
1942, a still lower sex ratio was noted, 
102.7:100. This sex ratio shows the nor- 
mal distribution of the sexes of any large 
population. It seems apropos to remark 
that in recent times, as the Chinese have 


* Tables 3-64 are given in the Appendix. 
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been making increased use of direct 
enumeration instead of relying on esti- 
mates as in the past, errors of repetition 
and omission have been gradually elimi- 
nated and relatively more dependable 
results obtained. 

The sex ratio of the Kunming Lake 
region may be compared with fifteen 
selected foreign countries as shown in 
Table 4. In these foreign nations the sex 
ratio for all ages ranges from 92.2: 100 in 
England to 106.2: 100 in India. In ten of 
these countries there is a slight pre- 
ponderance of females over males. In the 
remaining five nations, in which the 
males slightly dominate, two are far 
eastern peoples (India and Japan). It 
may be observed that the sex ratio of the 
Kunming Lake region (102.7: 100) close- 
ly resembles that of the United States 
(102.4:100) and New Zealand (102.8: 
100). 

Of particular interest to students of 
sociology is the sex ratio at birth. The 
data on this specific subject are still 
scarce in China. Cheng Kung gives this 
information both from its census of 1939 
and from its registration of vital statis- 
tics since February, 1940. From the cen- 
sus, its sex ratio at birth was reported to 
be 89.1:100. From the registration of 
vital statistics the annual figures, as 
shown in Table 5, are as follows: for 1940 
(February—December), 106.77:100; for 
1941, 100.91:100; for 1942, 100.1:100; 
for 1943, 95.67:100; for 1944 (January— 
June), 123.31:100. The average for the 
period February, 1940—June, 1944, is 
103.02: 100. 

Throughout these years a rather nor- 
mal distribution of male and female 
infants at birth is recorded: the former 
only slightly outnumber the latter. In 
1944, however, a very unusual sex ratio 
is found, or 123.31:100, in which male 
infants greatly outnumber female in- 


fants. There are two causes for this: 
(a) As seen in Table 5, in all the years of 
registration, sex ratio at birth has shown 
monthly fluctuations, and in March, 
April, May, and June, a preponderance 
of male infants over female infants is 
generally found. In addition, the data for 
1944 cover the first half-year only. 
(b) Since 1943 the registration of live 
infants appears to be decreasing, a fact 
due to the increased concentration on 
war activities. 

As stated above, the Cheng Kung 
figure for sex ratio at birth, as based on 
the registration, is 103.02: 100. This may 
be compared with that of Shao Chi, 
Kiang Ying, where the sex ratio at birth 
from the registration is reported to be 
II1.7: 100. 

Again, compared with the same fifteen 
foreign nations (Table 4), only the 
United States reports her sex ratio at 
birth as 103.0: 100, which is quite similar 
to the figure for Cheng Kung. The coun- 
try with the lowest figure, 98.7: 100, is 
India; and the one with the highest 
figure, 106.8:100, is Switzerland. It 
seems clear that in China relatively more 
female infants are born; but as they grow 
up, the male babies gradually catch up 
with them in numbers, evident'y indicat- 
ing a proportionately higher mortality 
among female children. This may be due 
to the fact that in the Far East generally 
and in China particularly parents usually 
put higher values on male children for 
the perpetuation of the family line and 
for the observance of filial piety. Thus, 
female children are unconsciously neg- 
lected, thereby leading to the higher 
death rate among them. 


B. AGE COMPOSITION 


The analysis of age entails more dif- 
ficulties than that of sex. In the first 
place, the traditional Chinese way of 
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counting a person’s age begins with the 
date of birth. Thus, if an infant is born 
on December 31, 1943, he would be two 
years of age on January 1, 1944, though 
he has seen the world for only two days. 
The conversion from the traditional age 
to the Western age often results in con- 
fusion. Second, in rural China the lunar 
calendar still prevails. Consequently, in 
converting the age from the lunar calen- 
dar to the solar calendar, difficulty of an- 
other type is commonly encountered. 
In addition, a peasant usually does not 
remember his age exactly, although 
quite frequently he correctly remembers 
the “animal” which symbolizes the year 
of his birth. Throughout China the time- 
honored way of counting years is by a 
cycle of twelve years, each year being 
represented by an “animal.” At the end 
of the twelve years, the cycle is re- 
peated. The symbolic “animal” may 
help a person give a correct answer on 
the year, but not the month or the day, 
of his birth. 

In the Kunming Lake region cen:us 
an attempt was made to use the age at 
the last birthday. Though in a number of 
cases the age reports became more ac- 
curate, innumerable difficulties in con- 
nection with computation were encoun- 
tered. 

During the enumeration each person 
is requested to answer questions directly 
to the enumerator. Frequently, when the 
enumerator calls, the mother is home, 
and she usually remembers correctly the 
ages and dates of birth of her children. 
In such cases the reports about age are 
likely to be free from errors. 

In wartime, a specific age problem be- 
comes acute, i.e., the deliberate falsifica- 
tion of age by certain males to evade 
military duties, if their ages fall within 
the limits prescribed by the Chinese 
laws. The writer’s attention was first 








drawn to it when, in 1941, he directed a 
demonstration census of Hu C’hi hsiang 
in Pa hsien, Szechwan Province, as field 
practice for the students of a training 
school under the Ministry of the Interior. 
He noticed that fraudulent age reports 
by certain males were even more general 
in the Kunming Lake region census, as 
detailed below. 

If it is desired to show, in a rough man- 
ner, the normal or abnormal age com- 
position of a population, the simple 
trichotomy of Sundbaerg would suffice. 
According to Sundbaerg’s scheme of age 
divisions, as shown in Table 6, it is found 
that, among the 8 Asien censuses for the 
period 1932-39, the youth group consti- 
tutes 35.32 per cent, the middie-age 
group 50.17 per cent, and the old-age 
group 14.5 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion, as expressed in the weighted aver- 
age according to the total population. 
It is clear that all these censuses indicate 
a stationary population. For the same 
age divisions the Kunming Lake region 
census shows 33.7, 52.8, and 13.5 per 
cent, respectively. Its stationary char- 
acter is no less vividly depicted. 

However, the Szechwan census ex- 
hibits a somewhat unusual pattern, per- 
haps indicating serious errors. Its age 
divisions are: the youth group consti- 
tutes 37.82, the middle-age group 41.62, 
and the old-age group, 20.56 per cent of 
the total population. The most peculiar 
percentage is found in the middle-age 
group. No similar situation exists in any 
of the modern censuses in China, and it 
is unlikely that a parallel may be found 
anywhere in a normal population of con- 
siderable size. 

In the Szechwan census the abnormal- 
ly small size of the middle-age group is 
not due to the conscription of able- 
bodied males during the war or to the 
false age reports by certain males, as a 














comparison between the Szechwan and 
the Kunming Lake region censuses will 
make clear. In the former the males of 
military age were found to be 91,776 per- 
sons, or 28.9 per cent of the total males 
(317,991 persons), or 14.9 per cent of the 
total population (615,476 persons, ex- 
cluding those whose ages are unknown 
and also foreigners). In the case of the 
Kunming Lake region census, the men of 
military age were even fewer in number 
in relation to the total males as shown, 
yet it had a much higher middle-age 
group than the Szechwan census. 

As illustrated in Table 7, certain for- 
eign populations are showing a marked 
tendency toward increase, such as Brazil 
and India, where the youth group consti- 
tutes 42.8 and 39.9 per cent, respectively. 
These are progressive nations. Other na- 
tions are wavering between the progres- 
sive and the stationary types, such as 
Egypt, Soviet Russia, and Japan. In 
these countries the youth group forms 
38.7, 37.2, and 36.7 per cent, respective- 
ly. The truly stationary population is 
that of the Kunming Lake region, whose 
youth group is only 33.7 per cent of the 
total. Next to it may be mentioned Hol- 
land, Italy, and the United States, whose 
youth groups are 30.6, 30.5, and 29.4 per 
cent, respectively. Strictly speaking, no 
nation seems to correspond to Sund- 
baerg’s ‘‘recessive’” population. But 
France, England, and Sweden approach 
it, as the old-age groups in these coun- 
tries constitute 26.2, 24.4, and 23.4 per 
cent, respectively. 

If it is desired to show the age com- 
position in more detail, the one-year, 
five-year, and ten-year intervals may be 
grouped as shown in Tables 8, 9, and 10, 
comparing the Kunming Lake region, 
the Szechwan, and the United States 
population in 1930. In the United States 
(as shown in Table 10), infants under one 
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year of age constitute 1.8 per cent of the 
total population; in the Kunming Lake 
region (Table 9), they form 4.94 per cent, 
or about two and a half times as many, 
indicating that in the latter a much 
higher birth rate prevails. In the United 
States in 1935, the birth rate was only 
16.7, whereas in Cheng Kung, bordering 
the Kunming Lake region, the annual 
average birth rate for 1940-44 was as 
high as 24.9. 

In the Szechwan census, as shown in 
Table 8, however, the infants under one 
year of age form only 1.92 per cent of the 
total, which is quite similar to the situa- 
tion in the United States as noted above. 
The Szechwan figure is obviously in er- 
ror, for the birth rate of the province 
must be considerably higher than that of 
the United States. Besides, in Szechwan, 
birth control is unknown, so that this 
unusually small number of infants is in- 
credible. Furthermore, according to 
Table 8, children of one year of age form 
3.44 per cent of the total, almost dou- 
bling the number of the infants, i.e., 1.92 
per cent, which is impossible. 

If the age composition as a whole of 
the American population (Table 10) is 
compared with that of the Kunming 
Lake region (Table 9), certain interesting 
results are obtained. In the United States 
the infants constitute only 1.8 per cent 
of the total, whereas in the Kunming 
Lake region, they constitute as high as 
4.94 per cent, indicating a much higher 
birth rate in the latter. For those persons 
whose ages fall between five and fifty- 
four the two populations show more or 
less similar percentage distributions. 
But from the age of fifty-five upward, the 
United States population shows an un- 
broken trend of higher percentages. For 
these significant differences general ex- 
planations may be offered. In the Kun- 
ming Lake region a far greater number of 
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infants are born, but, compared with the 
United States, the region has much 
higher infant mortality and child death 
rates. As individuals grow up, their op- 
portunities of life between the ages of 
five and fifty-four are about the same in 
the two populations. But as old age ar- 
rives the Chinese are found to live a 
shorter span of life, while a tendency to- 
ward longevity is clearly shown in the 
American population, especially from the 
age of fifty-five upward. 

A specific age question of unusual in- 
terest during the recent war is that of the 
able-bodied males of military age. In the 
United States such men range between 
the ages of eighteen to forty-four, while 
those of the Kunming Lake region range 
between eighteen and forty-five. In the 
former there were, in 1930, a total of 
25,839,207 males of military age, consti- 
tuting 41.5 per cent of the total males in 
the country. The state of Utah in 1930 
had 507,847 people, being almost identi- 
cal with that of the Kunming Lake 
region. Utah reported 101,730 males of 
military age, or 39.1 per cent of the total 
males. This constitutes about 20.0 per 
cent of the total population of the state. 
In the Kunming Lake region, however, 
there were 37,893 males of Class A (ages 
between eighteen and thirty-five) mili- 
tary men and 23,149 males of Class B 
(ages between thirty-six and forty-five). 
These two groups together formed 23.8 
per cent of the total males (256,997 per- 
sons) or 12.1 per cent of the total popula- 
tion (507,216 persons) of the area. The 
disproportionately low figures of mili- 
tary-age men unquestionably indicate 
the erroneous report of ages which was 
largely due to intentional falsification to 
evade military service. In the absence of 
the registration of vital statistics, such 
falsehoods cannot adequately be de- 
tected. 
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C. THE SIZE OF THE FAMILY 


For census purposes a distinction is 
drawn between the family and the house- 
hold. The former denotes a group of per- 
sons living together as a unit who are 
related to one another by blood, mar- 
riage, or adoption. By the “household” 
is meant a group of persons living to- 
gether under a common economic ar- 
rangement which includes, in addition to 
the family, those who are not otherwise 
related to each other. Thus, a group liv- 
ing on a farm is a family if its members 
are related to each other by blood or by 
marriage. It becomes a household if it 
has, in addition to the members above 
mentioned, a farm laborer who works 
and lives with the farmer-employer. A 
group working in a factory is normally a 
household, where the manager, foremen, 
and workers live together and maintain a 
common economic enterprise but are not 
otherwise related to each other. As most 
of the censuses herein reviewed are chief- 
ly concerned with the rural population, 
the family is a more important social in- 
stitution than the household by far. In- 
deed, the household is met with infre- 
quently, with the exception of cities, 
where industry and commerce are better 
developed. In China the household some- 
times becomes unwieldy when it extends 
to a Buddhist temple or to a ministry of 
the government. 

As the traditional Chinese family is 
sometimes composed not only of parents 
and children but also of paternal and 
maternal relatives, it is occasionally 
thought in the West that the size of the 
Chinese family must be quite large. This 
belief, which was formerly shared by the 
intelligentsia in China, tends to lose 
weight now, as reliable factual data be- 
come gradually available. In China the 
high birth rate is usually accompanied 
by a high death rate, resulting in the 
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rather small number of surviving chil- 
dren in the family. As to the kinsmen and 
relatives who live with the family, the 
cases are not so common and their num- 
ber is not so numerous as formerly be- 
lieved. 

In Table 11, the size of the Chinese 
family as found in the ten regional cen- 
suses is computed and is expressed in the 
weighted average. According to this com- 
putation, the average Chinese family is 
composed of only 4.84 persons. In the 
Kunming Lake region census the arith- 
metic mean of the size of the family is 
4.92, the median is 4.51, and the mode 
4.01. 

As elsewhere shown, the ten regional 
censuses include a total of 3,170,555 per- 
sons, or only 0.8 per cent of the total 
population of the country, if the total in 
1933 were estimated to be about 400,- 
000,000. Since we have reason to believe 
that these censuses are relatively more 
trustworthy, the figure for the size of the 
family based on them may also be indica- 
tive of a much larger number of families 
in China. From this an inference of prac- 
tical consequence may follow: i.e., here- 
after, lower estimates of China’s popula- 
tion may be expected, as formerly a num- 
ber of estimates were made on the as- 
sumption that the size of the Chinese 
family was much larger than it is now 
known to be. 


D. THE DENSITY OF POPULATION 


Among the hsien censuses mentioned 
above, eight give information about the 
areas so that the density of population 
may be estimated (Table 12). It is com- 
puted to be 280.4 persons per square kilo- 
meter. Cheng Kung shows the lowest 
figure, or 127.4 persons per square kilo- 
meter; and Shao Chi (Kiang Ying hsien) 
shows the highest figure, or 615.0 persons 
per square kilometer. All these censuses 


are chiefly concerned with the rural pop- 
ulation in China. By comparison, Cheng 
Kung in Yunnan has the smallest num- 
ber of persons per square kilometer. 
However, it should also be pointed out 
that, compared with other regions, it has 
much poorer soil. Certainly, it has an 
uneven, distribution of rainfall through- 
out the year, and it still clings to back- 
ward methods of cultivation. 

As regards the other seven areas, two 
are situated on the northern Chinese 
plain, three are fairly near the mouth of 
the Yangtze River, one is located in the 
fertile valley of the Ch’ien Tang River, 
and one is situated in the Chengtu plain 
of a rich rice-production center. General- 
ly speaking, these regions are able to pro- 
duce enough food to support rather dense 
populations in accordance with the local 
standards. 

For the Kunming Lake region the den- 
sity is found to be 176.1 persons per 
square kilometer. Kunming city showed 
the incredibly high density of 10,340.1 
persons per square kilometer. Though 
the majority of its inhabitants are now 
taking to modern industry and com- 
merce, this excessive density will nat- 
urally depress their standards of living, 
particularly by creating serious problems 
in housing and transportation. On the 
other hand, Kunyang hsien’s agricultural 
status is apparently little affected by the 
present war, and it maintains a relatively 
lower density of 89.3 persons per square 
kilometer, being the sparsest spot in the 
entire region. 

Startling results are obtained when the 
density of the Kunming Lake region is 
compared with that of certain foreign 
countries (Table 13). It is stated that 81 
per cent of the land area of the globe con- 
tains 3.47 persons per square kilometer, 
that 13.0 per cent contains 33.24 persons 
per square kilometer, and that only 5.0 
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per cent of its total area contains 152.12 
persons per square kilometer. In the last- 
mentioned category, no less than half the 
humanity of the entire world makes a 
crowded living. In this category the 
Kunming Lake region, unfortunately, 
belongs. 

From the viewpoint of censjty, the 
most congested nations, as shown in 
Table 13, are Belgium (272.1 persons per 
square kilometer), England and Wales 
(270.2 per square kilometer), Holland 
(260.3 per square kilometer), and Japan 
proper (181.1 per square kilometer). 
These four countries all surpass the Kun- 
ming Lake region in density, but they 
are highly industrialized nations, and the 
majority of their inhabitants do not live 
on the produce of the land. In the case of 
the Kunming Lake region, however, agri- 
culture is still the most important occu- 


pation for the majority, and only Kun- 
ming city is gradually being industrial- 
ized. In the farming communities the in- 
habitants generally depend on the prod- 
uce of the land for their living; and a 
high density, such as 176.1 persons per 
square kilometer, will naturally tend to 
create poverty, lower the standards of 
living, and intensify the struggle for ex- 
istence for most people. 

What is said of the Kunming Lake 
region may be generally applicable to 
other agricultural areas in China; for, as 
stated above, the average density of the 
eight censuses is known to be 280.4 per- 
sons per square kilometer. This is an 
unusually high density for agricultural 
communities, and the depressing effects 
on the inhabitants are quite obvious, 
even though they may be satisfied with a 
simple life and low standards of living. 
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CHAPTER IV 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, 


IFFERING from the kinds of data 
which may be obtained through 
the census, statistics of births, deaths, 
and marriages are usually collected 
through vital registration. Recognizing 
the importance of the census and the reg- 
istration of vital statistics, the Chinese 
government between 1910 and 1941 at- 
tempted no less than seven times to draft 
or promulgate laws; the result was that 
some laws were drafted but not promul- 
gated and others were not enforced after 
promulgation. The present legal provi- 
sions for vital registration are stipulated 
in the provisional Regulations Governing 
the Registration of Births and Deaths in 
Cities and Special Cities (revised in 1934, 
by the Ministry of the Interior) and the 
Regulations of the Household Law (re- 
vised in 1941, by the Ministry of the 
Interior). Before the war a number of 
Chinese cities, such as Nanking, Peiping, 
Shanghai, Hangchow, Canton, and Han- 
kow, carried on the registration of vital 
statistics, though they were of varying 
degrees of reliability. 


A. VITAL REGISTRATION IN 
CHINESE CITIES 


Credit for the earliest periodic report- 
ing of deaths should go perhaps to the 
public health section of the International 
Settlement in Shanghai, which began to 
issue death statistics in 1902. The work 
was considered defective, inasmuch as 
the Chinese population in the Settlement 
was dominated by middle-aged males, 
who were there mainly to earn their live- 
lihood, were therefore in the prime of 
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their lives, and undoubtedly had an ab- 
normally low death rate. Besides, since 
they trusted the traditional medical 
practitioner more than the doctor with 
Western training, they usually returned 
to their villages for treatment when ill. 
Therefore, the mortality reports were not 
representative of the normal population 
in other parts of China. 

The modern system of vital registra- 
tion was perhaps initiated in Peiping in 
1926, as a joint enterprise of the munici- 
pal government and the Peiping Union 
Medical College. The former was in 
charge of the administration (through 
the Bureaus of Public Safety and Social 
Affairs) and the latter of technical mat- 
ters. The First Health Demonstration 
Area, in which the work was carried on, 
included a total of 55,000 persons and 
was considered a typical section in the 
northeastern part of the city. Since a 
burial permit was required for every 
death (a regulation which was strictly 
enforced), the registration of deaths was 
quite adequate. However, infant deaths 
were occasionally omitted. By compari- 
son, births were less frequently reported. 

A more efficient registration service, 
though for a smaller area, was jointly 
maintained by the Scripps Foundation 
for Research in Population Problems 
(Oxford, Ohio) and Nanking University. 
Their experiments took place at Shao 
Chi in Kiang Ying Asien, Kiangsu Prov- 
ince. In an area of 35 square kilometers 
(or 13.9 square miles), Shao Chi contains 
4,579 families and 21,864 persons. Tak- 
ing as items of registration births, deaths, 
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marriages, and migration, the Shao Chi 
experiment covered the period between 
September, 1931, and August, 1935. 

Though, as mentioned in the last 
chapter, a number of Asien have experi- 
mented with the modern census, few 
have undertaken the registration of vital 
statistics, excepting Kiang Ning, Chow 
P’ing, and Lan Hsi. And even in these 
hsien the registration service was not 
maintained for a sufficiently long period 
to provide dependable results. 


B. VITAL REGISTRATION IN 
CHENG KUNG 

Chiefly concerned with the experi- 
ments in methodology, the Institute of 
Census Resezrch selected, right after the 
population census in 1939, 27 villages 
near the hsien city of Cheng Kung for the 
registration of births and deaths. Finding 
that the experiment was significantly 
successful, the registration area was ex- 
tended to the entire Asien in February, 
1940, and data on marriages and migra- 
tion were added. With modifications, this 
registration service was adopted in 1942 
by the Kunming Lake region, but the 
work of registration has not been con- 
tinued to the present day. In August, 
1943, the Cheng Kung system of vital 
registration was extended to Kunyang, 
on the southern end of the Kunming 
Lake. 

Cheng Kung itself has an area of 
559-68 square kilometers, which is, for 
purposes of registration, divided into 136 
districts, averaging 4.11 square kilo- 
meters per district. 

The personnel of the registration serv- 
ice is composed of inspectors, liaison of- 
ficers, and recorders. Recorders are se- 
lected from the primary-school teachers 
of the hsien, who are required to go 
through a special course of training un- 
der the auspices of the Institute before 
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they are intrusted with the work of regis- 
tration. The schools are located in 81 pao 
of the Asien. In 1944, 94 teachers, ap- 
pointed as recorders, were distributed 
over the 136 Cheng Kung districts; they 
were responsible for the registration of 
births, deaths, marriages, and migration. 

Liaison officers are either the pao 
chang, of whom there are 81 in the hsien, 
or their assistants the chia chang, of whom 
there are from 6 to 15 in each pao. The 
liaison officers know the local conditions 
well but are generally illiterate. They 
serve gratuitously, since no great amount 
of their time is demanded. 

Each of the three inspectors supervises 
two “‘civic sections,’ or about one-third 
of the hsien. Every month he spends 
about two weeks in traveling through his 
sections to collect the filled-in blanks and 
to interview the liaison officers and 
recorders. The inspector spends the other 
two weeks at the Institute to compile 
and analyze the collected data and plan 
the work of the following month. 

The Cheng Kung system of registra- 
tion as outlined above differs from that 
of the Household Law in several respects. 
In the first place, as provided in the law, 
the registration district is more than ten 
times larger an area than the district in 
Cheng Kung. This makes periodic re- 
porting of vital statistics more difficult 
and therefore opens the way for more 
omissions. In Cheng Kung the 94 re- 
corders with ten times as many reporters, 
are responsible for the vital statistics in 
136 districts, whereas according to the 
Household Law vital statistics must be 
reported by the pao chang (of whom there 
are 81 in the Asien) to the section chiefs 
(of whom there are only 6 in the hsien). 
Moreover, section chiefs are responsible 
for the administration of vital statistics, 
since the section constitutes the registra- 
tion district of the hsien. 
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Second, the recording of vital statistics 
falls on the shoulders of the village head- 
men, principally the pao chang. As they 
are already burdened with various civic 
functions, they often fail to report and 
record vital statistics. In addition, they 
lack the interest and qualifications. For 
the recording of vital statistics the su- 
periority of the primary-school teacher 
over the pao chang (and the chia chang) is 
repeatedly borne out by years of experi- 
ence at Cheng Kung and also by the 
Kunming Lake region census. 

Third, the law calls for more technical 
information in the blanks of vital statis- 
tics; a task which the pao chang is fre- 
quently unable to complete. In Cheng 
Kung, where the blanks were distributed 
and filled by the pao chang and their as- 
sistants for test purposes in certain dis- 
tricts, numerous errors due to incorrect 
understanding of the items were found. 
When the same blanks were filled out by 
the primary-school teachers, relatively 
fewer mistakes were made. 


C. BIRTHS 


At Cheng Kung, if an infant is born in 
one of the 136 districts, the event is re- 
ported to the recorder by one of the 
parents or by the liaison officer, usually 
the chia chang of the district in which the 
birth occurs. The recorder (one of the 94 
primary-school teachers) takes down the 
required details, fills in the blank fur- 
nished by the Institute, and issues a 
birth certificate. 

To check the information on births, 
school children who live in different parts 
of the village are sometimes relied upon. 
Frequently, the youngsters report new 
family additions to their teacher. Occa- 
sionally, when visiting the families, the 
inspector watches for the birth certificate 
in crimson pasted on the walls by the 
peasants to symbolize good fortune. 
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The wail of the infant may also give him 
the information he seeks. 

During the first three years of registra- 
tion at Cheng Kung, relatively more 
births (and deaths) were reported. But, 
beginning with 1943, a noticeable de- 
crease in births (and deaths) is recorded. 
As shown in Table 14 the number of 
births decreased from 2,081 in 1942 to 
1,401 in 1943. Several causes may be 
mentioned: In the first place, when the 
war began, able-bodied males left the 
hsien in increasing numbers. The peak 
was reached in 1942: during that year 
785 (Table 61) left Cheng Kung, causing 
a reduction in the number of marriages 
for that year and a consequent decline in 
the birth rate for the following year. 

Second, in 1943, Cheng Kung experi- 
enced a severe drought which cut its 
harvest to about 65.0 per cent of a nor- 
mal year. On nearly half of the dry lands 
wheat, peas, and beans could not be cul- 
tivated in the spring nor could corn and 
sorghum be planted in the autumn. Since 
the rain came too late and in insufficient 
volume, planting in the rice fields was 
postponed for about five weeks. Thus, 
the drought famine also caused a reduc- 
tion in marriages and births for 1943. 

Third, during the war, the villages 
were burdened by the government with 
various tasks which made the residents 
unco-operative in the registration of vital 
statistics. As a result, more omissions 
occurred in 1943 and 1944 than formerly. 

Tables 14 and 15 should be studied 
simultaneously; the former reflects the 
rural character of the hsien, where 7,436 
of the total number of 8,214 infants born 
between February, 1940, and June, 1944, 
were in families in which the father’s oc- 
cupation was agriculture. The latter ex- 
plains the significant fact that a large 
number of the mothers are of relatively 
younger ages—between twenty and 
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thirty-five. In fact, as shown in Table 18, 
in the age groups twenty to twenty-four, 
twenty-five to twenty-nine, and thirty to 
thirty-four, married women occupy 92.3, 
96.2, and 94.8 per cent of the total num- 
ber of women in these age groups. 


I. CRUDE BIRTH RATES 


Based on the registration of Cheng 
Kung, annual and monthly crude birth 
rates are computed as shown in Table 16. 
The annual birth rates are as follows: 
25.7. for 1940 (February—December) ; 
30.0 for 1941; 28.1 for 1942; 18.9 for 
1943; and 22.0 for 1944 (January—June). 
The average for the whole registration 
period is 24.9. 

Before comparison is made between 
the birth rates of Cheng Kung and those 
of other parts of China, the data for other 
Chinese areas must be evaluated. Since 
birth and death rates are usually given in 
the same report in the official sources, 
they are, for the sake of convenience, 
considered here together. Among other 
provinces, Shansi is known for its in- 
sistence on obtaining modern population 
data to facilitate its political, economic, 
and social reforms. According to pub- 
lished results, for the twelve years be- 
tween 1912 and 1923 there have been 
violent fluctuations in both the birth and 
the death rates: for the former, the bigh- 
est rate was 62.5 (1917) and the lowest 
12.3 (1919); for the latter the highest 
was 40.1 (1916) and the lowest 11.5 
(1920). No adequate causes have been 
assigned for such unusual variations. 
Indeed, in 1920 and 1921, when Shansi, 
together with four other provinces in 


northern China, suffered a_ severe 


drought, changes in the birth and death 
rates were expected, yet they showed no 
appreciable differences compared with 
the year before the drought. Evidently, 
these birth and death rates were unusual 
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and quite removed from the prevailing 
social situation. 

In regard to the cities, the following 
may be mentioned as illustration: For 
Tientsin in 1929 the birth rate was 3.4 
and the death rate 7.5; for Hankow in 
1930 the birth rate was 8.7 and the death 
rate 9.1; for Tsingtao in 1933 the birth 
rate was 9.o and the death rate 8.7. So 
unusual are these vital rates—even lower 
than in a number of the world’s leading 
cities where public health is far superior 
and birth control far more widespread 

that it seems clear that they are er- 
roneous. 

The chief causes of the unreliability of 
the official figures as shown above are not 
hard to find. In recent times the vicissi- 
tudes and uncertainties of political life 
have kept a number of social students 
away from government service, and con- 
sequently a good deal of the official popu- 
lation material published is inferior in 
quality. This compels us to rely on de- 
mographic studies by scholars and by 
educational or medical institutions 
(sometimes together with the reports of 
the former foreign concessions or lease- 
holds in the treaty ports) as listed in 
Table 17. 

Though limited in scope, the data in 
Table 17 are comparatively more trust- 
worthy. In this table the birth and death 
rates are related to rural areas, to cities, 
and to special classes. The great majority 
of these reports were derived from field 
investigations; and in one case, i.e., the 
first Health Station in Peiping, the mate- 
rial was obtained from the registration of 
vital statistics. 

As China is still an agricultural coun- 
try, birth and death rates of the rural 
areas should demand our first attention. 
Professor C. M. Chiao’s data are based 
on 12,456 farm families in 22 hsien of 
Hopeh, Shantung, Shansi, Honan, An- 
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hwei, Hupeh, Kiangsu, Chekiang, Fu- 
kien, and Kwantung. For these areas 
the birth rate was 35.7 and the death 
rate 25.0. Next to this should be men- 
tioned the researches of Professor J. L. 
Buck and his associates, relating to 
4,216 farm families in Shansi, Honan, 
Anhwei, and Kiangsu. According to this 
survey, the birth rate was 42.2 and the 
death rate 27.9. Enlarging this study, 
Professor Buck in 1937 published the 
results of an investigation of 38,256 farm 
families in 22 provinces and found the 
birth rate to be 38.3 and the death rate 
27.1." 

In regard to the cities, Dr. H. S. Hsu, 
now of the Health Administration in 
Chungking, reports the demographic 
conditions before the present war in a 
number of cities, including Nanking, 
Shanghai, Canton, Hankow, and Hang- 
chow. The lowest birth rate, 13.9, is re- 
ported in Canton in 1932, and the high- 
est, 34.0, is reported in Peiping in 1933. 

As to the special classes, two studies of 
limited scope may be mentioned: The 
workers of Wuchang and Hankow 
(1929), where a birth rate of 32.0 and a 
death rate of 21.0 were noted; and the 
Chinese Christians of Peiping (1921), 
where a birth rate of 26.5 and a death 
rate of 13.0 were recorded. 

In accordance with the foregoing dis- 
cussion, the writer discarded the official 
birth rates for 11 areas as being untrust- 
worthy and listed the birth rates for 17 
regions in Table 17 as being relatively 
more reliable. Among the 17 reports 
listed, the lowest birth rate was 12.2 for 
Shanghai in 1932, and the highest was 
58.4 for Yen Shan, Hopei, in 1923. Using 
these as a base, the writer in 1934 esti- 
mated the national birth rate of China to 
be 38.0 per 1,000 population. 


tJ. L. Buck, Land Utilization in China (Shang- 
hai: Commercial Press, 1937), p. 361. 
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II. FERTILITY OF MARRIED WOMEN 

On the basis of the Cheng Kung census 
of 1939, the number of women is cal- 
culated yearly for the registration period 
and corrected by the yearly figure of the 
midyear population. In the registration 
period, February, 1940—June, 1944, 
there is, as shown in Table 18, an average 
of 16,749 women in the fifteen to forty- 
four age periods, out of whom 13,755 are 
married women, or 82.1 per cent of the 
total number. As shown in Section G of 
this chapter, the mean age at first mar- 
riage is 17.6 years, although the age 
groups having the largest number of 
married women are located in the twenty 
to twenty-four, twenty-five to twenty- 
nine, and thirty to thirty-four age 
groups, where 92.3, 96.2, and 94.8 per 
cent are recorded, respectively. 

If births are analyzed with reference 
to the age of the mother, it is found in 
Table 18 that women o/ the age groups ~ 
twenty to twenty-four, twenty-five to 
twenty-nine, and thirty to thirty-four 
have the highest fertility, and their 
births are reported to be 1,648, 1,745, 
and 1,789, respectively. For the same age 
groups the marital birth rate is as fol- 
lows: 147.0; 157.0; and 150.2. These are 
rather high fertility rates for married 
women between the ages of twenty and 
thirty-four. 

In Shao Chi, Kiang Ying, married 
women constitute 82.4 per cent of the 
total number of females between fifteen 
and forty-four years of age, which is 
quite similar to Cheng Kung. But Shao 
Chi has a much higher marital birth rate, 
or 265.0 for married women between 
fifteen and forty-four years of age. 

Among certain foreign nations, higher 
marital birth rates are also found. Thus 
Bulgaria in 1920-22 reported a high 
marital birth rate of 255.6, even though 
her married women formed only 63.5 per 
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cent of the total females between fifteen 
and forty-four years of age. Italy had the 
next highest marital birth rate of 252.4, 
and her married women constituted only 
48.2 per cent of the total women between 
fifteen and forty-four years of age. Only 
India, whose married women constitute 
no less than 78.5 per cent of the total 
women between fifteen and forty-four 
years of age, has a similar marital birth 
rate—of 139.0.” 

For Cheng Kung the following reasons 
may be mentioned: (a) Since 1943, more 
mistakes in the registration are observed 
than formerly; hence for the calculation 
of the marital birth rate, omissions from 
births tend to decrease the numerator 
and omissions from deaths to increase 
the denominator. (6) Among the able- 
bodied males who left the Asien for mili- 
tary service, a fairly large number are 
married persons. 


Ill, DIFFERENTIAL FERTILITY 

From the Kunming Lake region cen- 
sus, 57,129 married couples were selected 
for an analysis of their births. In Table 
19 a study is made of the children in rela- 
tion to the occupation of the father and 
the age of the mother. In various occupa- 
tions, different birth rates are observed; 
also the birth rates in the rural areas are 
higher than in the cities. As shown else- 
where, the farmers in this area are usual- 
ly composed of the landlords, the owners 
and occupying farmers, part-owners and 
cultivators, tenants, and farm laborers. 
Among them the part-owners and cul- 
tivators have relatively higher birth 
rates, or 216.4 surviving children per 100 
married couples, as listed in Table 19. 
The part-owners own only part of the 
land which they till, but lease others’ 
land for cultivation. Their farms are rela- 


*W. S. Thompson, Population Problems (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1930), Table 28, p. or. 


tively larger and better managed. As 
farmers they produce more efficiently, 
and as citizens they are generally more 
progressive. 

Among the city dwellers, the party 
workers and the government officials 
have quite high birth rates, or 212.6 chil- 
dren per 1oo married couples. Other 
urban workers, however, have compara- 
tively lower birth rates, such as retailers 
and workshop proprietors (195.1), big 
merchants and entrepreneurs (184.2), 
and educators (163.2). 

Classes of lower social strata have still 
lower birth rates, such as shop employees 
and peddlers (177.7), common laborers 
(149.8), skilled factory workers (148.5), 
servants (142.5), and handicraftsmen 
(118.4). 

Again, the births of the same 57,129 
married couples may be analyzed ac- 
cording to the education of the father 
and the age of the mother, as detailed in 
Table 20. In this study, fertility trends 
by social class are not clearly depicted; 
but one social fact of great significance 
emerges, namely, the age at marriage for 
the educated woman is appreciably de- 
ferred. In the case of the 15 women who 
went abroad for higher education, none 
was married between the age of fifteen 
and nineteen years; this was the age 
interval at which most of their sisters of 
lesser education were married. 

Similarly, among the 30 wives whose 
husbands achieved academic distinction 
and received degrees during the Tsing 
Dynasty, not one was married before at- 
taining the age of thirty years. In the old 
days before the Republican regime, 
higher education demanded longer prep- 
aration and more rigorous training, and 
single people were generally compelled to 
postpone the date of marriage. Those 
who have gone to foreign countries for a 
university education, though small in 
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number, are known to have practiced 
birth control. They therefore have the 
lowest birth rate of all, or 120 children 
per 100 married couples. 

Furthermore, the same 57,129 married 
pairs may be further studied in respect to 
the influence of city life on birth rates, as 
shown in Table 21. The least urbanized 
community is represented by the village 
in the three Asien of Kunming, Kunyang, 
and Chinning. With the exception of 
large villages, trading is not carried on 
by the stores but by the markets, which 
are usually held at places easy of access 
and at regular intervals, according to the 
lunar calendar. The village town is a bit 
more urbanized, in that it is the adminis- 
trative center of the rural districts. More 
people live in the town, and stores are 
established to supply the common needs 
of the inhabitants. The hsien center is the 
location of the magistrate’s office, where 
political activities converge. There is a 
relatively higher density of population 
and a larger volume of commerce. 

The three communities described 
above are all rural in character, though 
they exhibit different degrees of urbaniz- 
ing tendencies. As shown in Table 21, 
birth rates in all three are comparatively 
high. The surviving children per 100 
married couples are 220.4, 208.3, and 
203.3 for the Asien center, village town, 
and village, respectively. In contrast to 
these, is Kunming city, where the proc- 
esses of urbanization are proceeding 
much faster and the influence of city life 
on birth rates is more clearly seen. The 
number ofsurviving children per 100 mar- 
ried pairs in Kunming city is only 165.1, 
which is much lower than that in the 
three rural communities discussed above. 

Pending more extensive and more de- 
failed analysis, we may surmise that dif- 
terential fertility in China is rather 
eugenic in character, in the sense that the 


higher social classes have a relatively 
larger number of surviving children than 
the lower social classes, because the for- 
mer are usually better educated, have 
larger incomes, and pay more attention 
to the medical and sanitary care of their 
children. 

The situation is somewhat similar to 
that in Sweden, although the causes are 
not the same. In Sweden, among other 
things, birth control is now being prac- 
ticed by the lower social classes.* In 
China, however, birth control is not yet a 
significant social factor to be reckoned 
with. 

D. DEATHS 


The registration of deaths at Cheng 
Kung does not include stillbirths, for in 
rural communities such items are consid- 
ered misfortunes and are therefore avoid- 
ed in ordinary conversation. Nor does it 
include miscarriages which occur after 
the completion of six months of pregnan- 
cy. Both instances are, according to the 
Chinese laws, required to be registered. 
However, the observance of the law in 
these matters will require some time. 

Except for infant deaths, the omission 
of other death reports is relatively less 
frequent, for they can be discovered 
more easily. In addition to the reports 
which are brought to the recorders by the 
family of the deceased, by the chia chang 
or by school children, the inspectors of 
the Institute may, during their monthly 
visits, check up any missing persons. For 
one thing, the use of a coffin for the dead 
person is quite general. Besides, funeral 
services are not only participated in by 
many persons in the village but often 
form a common topic for gossip. Further- 
more, the mourning dress and the 
mourning scrolls in the hall and at the 

3K. A. Edin and E. P. Hutchinson, Studies of 


Differential Fertility in Sweden (London: King, 
1935). 
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front gate of the house are unmistakable 
signs of a death. 


I. CRUDE DEATH RATES 


At Cheng Kung, the crude death rates 
between February, 1940, and June, 1944, 
as shown in Table 22, may be stated as 
follows: for 1940 (February—December), 
23.6; for 1941, 23.1; for 1942, 35.6 (or 
22.1); for 1943, 26.4; for 1944 (January 
June), 14.5. For this period the annual 
average is 24.6 or 21.94. In 1942, Cheng 
Kung was visited by the cholera epidem- 
ic, which alone took a total of 1,002 
deaths and raised the yearly death rate 
to 35.6. If the deaths due to cholera are 
eliminated, the death rate for 1942 was 
22.1. The death rate for the first six 
months in 1944 was only 14.5, which is 
believed to be too low, inasmuch as a 
large number of omissions must have 
occurred. 

Comparison may also be made with 
the death rates for other parts of China. 
Between 1917 and 1933, death rates were 
reported in 31 regions. Excluding those 
that appear to be clearly unreliable, there 
still remain comparatively more reason- 
able reports for 17 areas, though only one 
of them was obtained through the regis- 
tration of deaths. These range between 
13.0 as the lowest rate, as in Tsing Yuan 
of Shansi in 1926-28, and 37.1 as the 
highest, as in Yen Shan of Hopeh in 
1923. Using these studies chiefly, the 
writer estimated the national death rate 
to be at 33.0 in 1934. The details are 
shown in Table 17. 


II. DEATHS BY SEX AND AGE 


As shown in Table 22, throughout the 
whole registration period in Cheng Kung 
there have been relatively more male 
deaths than female deaths for all ages, 
except in the age groups thirty-five to 
thirty-nine, forty to forty-four, sixty to 
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sixty-four, sixty-five to sixty-nine, seven- 
ty to seventy-four, and older ages, where 
more female deaths than male deaths are 
reported. The conservatism of the peas- 
ant is perhaps responsible for omitted 
reports of female deaths in the younger 
age groups, which might account for the 
rather low death rates of the females dur- 
ing the childbearing period. 

In this table the specific death rates 
for the zero year are different from the in- 
fant mortality rates as shown in Table 29. 
The difference is chiefly due to the fact 
that different methods of computation 
are used in the two tables. 

As previously pointed out, the cholera 
epidemic in 1942 took a toll of 1,002 
lives. In Table 22, deaths due to the 
epidemic are included. When the cholera 
victims are excluded, different specific 
death rates may be worked out, as fol- 
lows: for both sexes, 22.1; for males, 23.3; 
for females, 21.0. The details are shown 
in Table 23. 

For the first six months of 1944, only 
282 male deaths and 259 female deaths 
were registered. As compared with the 
corresponding six months in any of the 
preceding years, these figures are too 
low. When the inspectors of the Insti- 
tute tour the villages, they do not, as a 
rule, collect all the blanks on births and 
deaths for the current month. Frequent- 
ly, the blanks for January, for instance, 
may not be filled out by the recorder 
until February or even March. This ex- 
plains in large measure the incomplete- 
ness of the data for the first six months 
of the year 1944. 

Shao Chi in Kiang Ying has relatively 
higher specific death rates for all ages: 
that for the males is 38.3 and for the 
females 39.2. For male infants under one 
year the specific death rate is 283.6, that 
for the female infants is 392.0. Like Cheng 
Kung, no definite trends of the higher 
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death rates for females in the childbear- 
ing period are shown. 

In all the countries of Western civiliza- 
tion the specific death rates are much 
lower, as shown in Table 24. However, in 
India and Japan the rates are closer to 
those of Cheng Kung. In those two coun- 
tries, the death rates for females in the 
childbearing period, as compared with 
males of the same ages, is relatively 
higher, especially between the ages of 
fifteen and thirty-nine. 


Ill, DEATHS BY CAUSE 


The International List of Causes of 
Death, based on the Proceedings of the In- 
ternational Health Commission in Paris, 
1929, gives 214 basic causes, with a num- 
ber of supplementary causes. Such a com- 
plicated list is evidently inapplicable to 
China at the present time. Instead, the 
Chinese government recently published 
an official list of 27 causes of death, first 
proposed by the Health Commission of 
the League of Nations and later revised 
by the China Medical Association. This 
list is now in use in Cheng Kung. 

From actual experience in Cheng 
Kung, the chief problems concerning the 
registration of deaths may be briefly dis- 
cussed. (a) As a rule, the peasants have 
no rudimentary medical knowledge and 
do not know the commonest causes of 
death. They vaguely speak of ‘‘fever’’ or 
“cold,” in which a large number of ill- 
defined causes may be included. (5) Prior 
to February, 1940, there was no Western- 
trained doctor to serve Cheng Kung, a 
community of about 70,000 people. The 
Institute introduced the first modern 
doctor when it began the registration of 
vital statistics in February, 1940. A 
year and a half later, another general 
Western-trained practitioner arrived. 
Thus there was one modern doctor to 
serve a little more than 35,000 inhabit- 
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ants. (c) The report of deaths by cause 
falls on the shoulders of laymen, the 
recorders, who are the primary-school 
teachers. Every year the Institute in- 
vited medical doctors to give a short 
course on the 27 causes of death to the 
recorders of vital statistics. At the con- 
clusion of the course, each recorder was 
given a pamphlet describing the chief 
symptoms of the 27 maladies. The causes 
of death as recorded in the certificate of 
death were first checked at the Institute 
and later referred to its medical adviser 
for verification and correction. In doubt- 
ful cases the regional certificates were 
returned to the villages for further in- 
quiry. In spite of such precautions, errors 
are occasionally found. 

In Tables 25 and 26, the deaths be- 
tween February, 1940, and June, 1944, 
are analyzed by cause and sex; the 
former listing 4,254 male deaths and the 
latter, 4,136 female deaths. In each table 
the causes of deaths are arranged in the 
order of their numerical importance. 

Both for males and for females, chol- 
era is the most important cause of death. 
This is chiefly due to the cholera epi- 
demic of 1942, which between May and 
September claimed a total of 1,002 
deaths. During the first week of May, 
two persons in two villages fell victims of 
cholera. After that, the epidemic spread 
at an astonishingly rapid rate, and dur- 
ing the severest stage, 46 out of a total of 
95 villages were affected. 

Among the total deaths of 1,002, 641 
were of a serious nature and called for a 
special investigation by the Institute. 
The principal findings include the follow- 
ing points: (a) After being afflicted with 
cholera, the victims usually died quickly. 
Thus, out of the total of 641 deaths, 153 
died within 12 hours, and 177 died within 
24 hours, as shown in Table 27. 

(6) Among the victims, middle-aged 
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and old persons occupied relatively 
larger numbers. Thus, as shown in Table 
28, out of the total deaths of 641 persons, 
231 were between the ages of twenty-five 
and forty-nine, or 37.29 per cent of the 
total; and 237 were aged fifty and over, 
or 38.56 per cent of the total. 

(c) With regard to the marital condi- 
tion of the victims, the situation is sum- 
marized in Table 28. It seems clear that 
among the unmarried and married a larg- 
er number of deaths was reported, while 
among the divorced and the widowed 
few victims were reported. 

(d) Of more particular interest to the 
public health officer and the sociologist is 
the list of the proposed remedies for chol- 
era. Fifteen traditional cures were sug- 
gested, ranging from a prayer at the 
Buddhist temple to the drawing of blood 
from a cock. However, none will be con- 
sidered effective by a doctor of modern 
training, though all seem to embody the 
local usage of countless decades. 

Among the first fifteen causes of male 
deaths of Cheng Kung, as listed in Table 
25, 6 are definitely infectious diseases, 
namely, cholera, dysentery, measles, 
smallpox, typhoid, and pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. These are an unfavorable reflec- 
tion on public health and the social 
environment. 

Senility and apoplexy account for a 
rather large number of deaths, occupying 
the tenth place in the list and illustrating 
the longevity of a fairly large number of 
people in this region. 

It seems that pulmonary tuberculosis 
is not a serious cause of death, as it occu- 
pies the thirteenth place in the list. 
Tuberculosis of other organs is even rele- 
gated to the seventeenth place. Mild 
climate and sunny weather for three- 
quarters of the year enable most people 
to enjoy their life out-of-doors and thus 
reduce the dangers of consumption. 





In Table 26 the causes of death for 
females of Cheng Kung are also listed 
in the order of their importance. Among 
the first fifteen causes, no less than six 
are infectious diseases, i.e., cholera, 
smallpox, measles, dysentery, typhoid, 
and tuberculosis of the lungs. As com- 
pared with the males, the same causes 
are observed, though their order of im- 
portance shows slight variations. 

One striking fact is that among the 
females, senility and apoplexy is the sec- 
ond listed cause of death, indicating that 
females live relatively longer lives than 
the males. 

Naturally, puerperal fever and sep- 
ticimia become a rather significant cause 
of death for females, being fifteenth on 
the list. 

In applying the national list of causes 
of death to Yunnan, certain limitations 
are readily seen. Leprosy is a fairly com- 
mon disease in the area and because of 
its severity is generally dreaded by the 
inhabitants. Its omission from the list is 
a great defect, so far as Yunnan is con- 
cerned. Malaria should also be added asa 
cause of death. Other common diseases 
of local significance include those of the 
skin and of the eye, though relatively few 
of these diseases ordinarily cause death. 


IV. INFANT MORTALITY 


The registration of infant deaths at 
Cheng Kung presents special difficulties. 
In many cases the parents are ignorant 
of the true cause of the infant’s death. 
Besides, in the family of an ordinary 
peasant the fact of an infant’s death is 
common taboo. Parents yield to the re- 
quest for information on infant mor- 
tality only with great reluctance. 

Beginning with February, 1940, infant 
mortality at Cheng Kung has been 
worked out as follows: for 1940 (Feb- 
ruary—December), 225.7; for 1941, 181.5; 
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for 1942, 196.1; for 1943, 314.8; for 1944 
(January—June), 126.2. For this period 
the annual average is 211.6. These rates 
exclude infanticide, which is known to 
exist, although it is impossible to obtain 
data. Perhaps from ro to 15 per cent of 
the infant death registrations are miss- 
ing. However, no practical checkups 
have yet been devised. Infant deaths 
and infant mortality by sex are also 
shown in Table 29. 

Excessive infant mortality in Cheng 
Kung is the result of combined social fac- 
tors. Among the peasants, illiteracy is 
unusually high, and the mothers as a rule 
know little about the sanitary care of 
their children. In the ordinary homes the 
rooms are generally dark and rarely ad- 
mit the sun’s rays. Doctors of the tradi- 
tional style, in whom the parents nor- 
mally have confidence, hardly ever give 
effective medicine to the sick babies. In 
the farm families, small incomes do not 
permit the care of infants by a doctor of 
modern training, who usually resides in a 
distant city. The unusually high rate of 
314.8 for 1943 is partly due to the 
drought famine of that year, which made 
a number of parents financially incapable 
of giving sick infants medical and other 
care, thus resulting in higher deaths 
among them. 

A slightly higher infant mortality rate 
was recently found at Shao Chi, Kiang 
Ying, where the figure of 240.9 is re- 
ported for the registration period be- 
tween September, 1931, and August, 
1935. The Shao Chi rate is still believed 
to be too low, “because of failure to 
register all infant deaths, particularly 
infanticides and deaths which occur 
shortly after birth.’’4 

Between 1909 and 1934, no less than 


4C. M. Chiao, W. S. Thompson, and D. T. 
Chen, An Experiment in the Registration of Vital 
Statistics in China (Oxford, Ohio: Scripps Foundation 
for Research in Population Problems, 1938), p. 56. 


18 reports about infant mortality are 
available for different parts of China. 
Except for 5, which are obviously in- 
credible and were discarded outright, the 
remaining 13 still show wide divergen- 
cies. As shown in Table 30, the lowest’ 
figure of 122.6 is reported at Nanking in 
1934 and the highest figure of 555.0 at 
Canton in 1925. The figure for the First 
Health Station in Peiping was secured 
through the registration of vital statistics 
and is therefore more reliable. As to in- 
fant mortality in other areas, as listed in 
Table 30, none was obtained through 
registration, and their authenticity is, in 
a number of cases, open to question. 
However, since they constitute the only 
data now available, the writer employed 
them in 1934 to estimate the national 
infant mortality rate of China to be 
275.0 per 1,000 live births. 

If a comparison is made of certain 
foreign countries, it is shown in Table 31 
that Chile in 1941 had the highest infant 
mortality of 225.0, which is slightly 
higher than the Cheng Kung figure of 
211.6. In all the nations of the West, the 
reduction of infant mortality in recent 
years has been responsible in large meas- 
ure for the reduction in death rates. The 
decline in infant mortality and in death 
rates is indicative of general social prog- 
ress. Those countries which have the 
lowest infant mortality are named be- 
low: The Union of South Africa (50), 
New Zealand (50), the United States 
(48), Switzerland (43), Norway (42), 
Netherlands (39), Sweden (39), and 
Australia (38).5 

Undoubtedly, public health officers 
and social reformers in China will do 
their utmost to reduce infant mortality 
in the country. Their efforts will produce 
greater results when education reaches 
the lower social classes, standards of liv- 


5 Population Index, July, 1941, pp. 348-50. 
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ing among the masses are generally 
raised, personal and social hygiene is 
commonly extended, and birth control 
becomes widespread. 


V. THE EXPECTATION OF LIFE 

Under the prevailing conditions of 
fertility and mortality as heretofore 
shown, the opportunities of life for the 
average Chinese are not favorable, 
though life-tables on the national scale 
are yet unavailable. The first attempt at 
constructing such tables was made by 
relying on the genealogical records of the 
Lee family of Chung Shan hsien near 
Canton. These records referred to 3,748 
males and 3,752 females who had been 
born between 1365 and 1849. Life-tables 
have been constructed for them at each 
quinquennial age from twenty to seven- 
ty-five. The expectation of life at twenty 
is found to be 37.7 years for males and 
39.7 years for females; at forty, it is 22.: 
years for males and 25.8 years for fe- 
males; at sixty, the figures are 10.8 years 
and 13.1 years, respectively.° 

Making use of the data on rural popu- 
lation collected through farm surveys by 
the University of Nanking between 1929 
and 1931, a further attempt to construct 
life-tables for Chinese farmers was made, 
which included 2,817 male deaths and 
2,682 female deaths in 101 districts, in 
17 provinces. According to this study, 
the expectation of life at zero age is 34.85 
years for males and 34.63 years for fe- 
males; at twenty, it is 40.74 years for 
males and 40.08 years for females; at 
forty, the respective figures are 26.84 and 
28.05; at sixty, they are 14.19 years and 
15.22 years.’ 


6 J. C. Yuan, “Life Table for a Southern Chinese 
Family from 1365 to 1849," Human Biology, May, 
1931. 

7H. E. Seifert, “Life Tables for Chinese Farm- 
ers,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, Voi. XI, 


A pioneer attempt at constructing life- 
tables based on the registration data was 
recently made by the Institute of Census 
Research when between February, 1940, 
and June, 1944, a total of 4,254 male 
deaths and 4,136 female deaths for 
Cheng Kung were reported. Six life- 
tables have been c~nstructed, i.e., Tables 
32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37—the first three 
tables excluding deaths due to the cholera 
epidemic of 1942 and the last three in- 
cluding them. 

Excluding the cholera deaths, the ex- 
pectation of life for Cheng Kung at zero 
age is found to be 36.0 years for both 
sexes (Table 32). Still excluding the chol- 
era deaths but differentiating between 
the sexes, the expectation of life at zero 
age is found to be 33.8 years for males 
and 38.0 years for females (Tables 33 and 
34) 

Including the cholera deaths, the ex- 
pectation of life at zero age is 32.8 years 
for both sexes (Table 35). Still including 
the cholera deaths but classifying as to 
sex, the expectation of life at zero age 
is 31.9 years for males and 34.2 years for 
females (Tables 36 and 37). 

Thus, the Cheng Kung experience has 
shown that in the year of the cholera 
epidemic the expectation of life for males 
is 1.9 years shorter, and that for females 
is 3.8 years shorter, than in a normal 
year. In China famines and pestilences 
occur rather frequently, though factual 
data about them are difficult to obtain. 
It is therefore a matter not only of 
academic interest but also of practical 
importance that an effort be made to 
ascertain the hazards of famines and 
pestilences for human life. In the long 
period of 2,139 years (206 B.C.—A.D. 1933) 


No. 4 (October, 1933); Vol. XII, Nos. 1, 2, 3 
(January, April, July, 1934). Translated into Chi- 
nese by C. Chiang in Agriculture and Forestry, Vol. 
XIII, No. 16 (University of Nanking, June, 1936). 
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there were 1,057 droughts, or 49 every 
100 years somewhere in China. For the 
same period there were 1,030 floods, or 
48 every 100 years.* In Cheng Kung, 
during the period of the registration, 
there has already been one epidemic in 
about five years. 

The expectation of life for Cheng 
Kung may be compared with the situa- 
tion in Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire toward the end of the eighteenth 
century. In 1789 the expectation of life in 
the two states at zero age was 34.5 years 
for males and 36.5 years for females; at 
twenty, the figures were 34.2 and 34.3; at 
forty, they were 25.2 and 26.9; and at 
sixty, they were 14.8 and 16.1.9 

If a comparison is made with contem- 
porary conditions in certain foreign na- 
tions, it seems that the expectation of 
life for Cheng Kung is slightly better 
than for India and worse than for Japan, 
as shown in Table 38. According to the 
same table, the expectation of life for 
New Zealand and the United States is far 
superior to that for Cheng Kung, as in 
both countries there is universal educa- 
tion, higher standards of living, better 
public health, and a more favorable so- 
cial environment. 


E. PHYSICAL AND MENTAL 
DEFICIENCIES 

In the Kunming Lake region census of 
1942, an attempt was made to collect 
data on physical and mental defects as a 
preliminary step toward the study of 
population quality. A number of these 
individuals are readily recognized as hav- 
ing hereditary deficiencies of one sort or 
another. Table 39 lists 8 classes of physi- 
cal and mental defects, some of which 
call for brief comment. 

§ Ta Chen, Population Problems (Shanghai: Com- 
mercial Press, 1934), p. 241. 


9 E. Sydenstricker, Health and Environment (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933), p. 164. 


Traveling through the towns and vil- 
lages in the Kunming area, one is often 
struck by the prevalence of diseases and 
defects of the eye, ranging from tracho- 
ma to blindness. In addition to congeni- 
tal defects, the impure water from the 
wells for washing and drinking and the 
lack of personal hygiene are certainly im- 
portant causes of such ailments. During 
the war years, exaggerated and false re- 
ports about the deformed and crippled 
were spread; but physical deformities do 
affect a sufficiently large proportion of 
the total native population that they 
cannot be ignored. As an endemic chron- 
ic constitutional disease, leprosy is great- 
ly dreaded by the local inhabitants. 
Cases of leprosy are fairly common, and 
the institutional care of lepers is alto- 
gether inadequate both from the medical 
and from the social standpoint. 

Of the native population of 381,524 
people in the Kunming Lake region, no 
less than 2.0 per cent have physical or 
mental defects. In magnitude and social 
significance this problem of negative 
eugenics should claim the most serious 
attention of the government, as well as 
of social reformers. 

Pressing as is the need of reform in 
relation to population quality, little 
scientific data are now available. Among 
the social scientists, sporadic efforts at 
the systematic study of the subject have 
been made. However, from government 
agencies, on whom the responsibility of 
carrying out reform chiefly rests, the 
topic has not attracted even casual at- 
tention. A remarkable exception to this, 
however, is C. Chin, member of the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the Kuo- 
mintang. According to Chin, he “‘was 
alarmed by the increase of famines and 
death rates,” which to him “indicated 
the roads to racial decay.”’ He therefore 
urged that “the Government cooperate 
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with social agencies to consider effective 
measures for the country’s salvation 
through improvement of the race.” 


F. NATURAL INCREASE 


Generally data about births and 
deaths lead to a discussion of natural 
increase. In a country like China in which 
emigrants to foreign nations have been in 
small numbers in proportion to her total 
population and where foreign immigrants 
have always been a negligible element 
the chief source of the country’s popula- 
tion increase must come from the excess 
of births over deaths. However, judged 
by present standards, China has a rather 
low rate of natural increase, inasmuch 
as, under unfavorable social-economic 
conditions, high birth rates are generally 
accompanied by high death rates. 

In Cheng Kung, for example, where 
social conditions changed rather rapidly 
during the war, no great population 
changes as shown by the excess of births 
over deaths have taken place. According 
to the registration at Cheng Kung, its 
birth rate for the period between Feb- 
ruary, 1940, and June, 1944, is 24.9, and 
its death rate for the same period is 
21.94, if the deaths in 1942 due to the 
cholera epidemic are excluded. Based on 
these vital rates, Cheng Kung’s annual 
natural increase amounts to only 2.96 
persons per 1,000 population. If this rate 
should persist, it would take 235 years to 
have Cheng Kung’s population doubled. 
As revealed fom the registration, Cheng 
Kung, as compared with other rural 
areas in China, has rather low birth and 
death rates. Since 1943, a declining birth 
rate seems to have been under way, and 
relatively fewer marriages are reported. 
It is hard to say how far these 
tendencies may represent other parts of 
China. 

In earlier years some regions in China 
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had slightly higher birth and death rates, 
resulting in a greater natural increase. 
In 1934 the writer, on the basis of the 
information then available, estimated 
the national birth rate to be 38.0 and the 
death rate to be 33.0. On the basis of 
these estimates, for the lack of more de- 
pendable data during this war, it would 
take 139.0 years for China’s population 
to double. 

As listed in Table 40, if 44 countries of 
the world were compared in relation to 
the number of years required for each to 
double its population, three general 
classes might roughly be distinguished: 
9 nations have shown the fastest in- 
crease, ranging from 30 years (Salvador) 
to 49 years (Ceylon); 23 countries have 
shown medium rates of increase, ranging 
from 54 years (Albania) to 94 years 
(Germany); and 11 nations have shown 
the slowest increase, ranging from 124 
years (Norway) to 2,310 years (England 
and Wales). In the last-named class 
should be mentioned France, whose rate 
of natural increase is negative. To this 
last class China also belongs. It would 
take 139 years to have her population 
doubled, as already mentioned. 

As stated above, China has quite a 
low rate of natural increase, 5.0 per- 
sons per 1,000 population per year. If she 
intends to keep this low level of natural 
increase, it is really unnecessary to have 
such high birth rates and high death 
rates as she now has. As shown in Table 
41, Hungary, Latvia, and Norway have 
about the same rate of natural increase 
as China, but every one of these nations 
has much lower vital rates: Hungary’s 
birth rate was 19.5 and death rate 14.3 
(1940), Latvia’s birth rate was 18.5 and 
death rate 13.9 (1939), Norway’s birth 
rate was 16.3 and death rate 10.7 (1940). 

According to Table 41, the countries 
of the slowest natural increase include 
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Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium, 
and the United Kingdom. In these na- 
tions there is high industrial progress, 
universal education, widespread social 
hygiene, a high standard of living, and 
general birth control. Though China also 
has a low rate of natural increase, a quite 
different set of causes has been in opera- 
tion, such as poverty and illiteracy, the 
lack of medical progress and_ public 
health, a low standard of living of the 
masses, and the absence of birth control. 


G. MARRIAGES 


Data on marriages may be obtained 
from the census, if the purpose is to de- 
pict the static marital condition at a 
specified time. Dynamic aspects of the 
same material may also be secured 
through the registration of vital sta- 
tistics, if the aim is to observe the chang- 
ing status of the marital condition of the 
people. Both types of data are herein 
presented, though the information from 
the registration is comparatively more 
detailed and more trustworthy. 

I. Forms of marriage.—Following local 
usage, three forms of first marriages are 
registered at Cheng Kung: (a) the or- 
dinary marriage. (b) The case in which a 
young girl is adopted and goes to live 
with the adopted family. On coming of 
age and after a simple ceremony, she is 
married to a son of the adopted family. 
(c) The case in which a boy goes to the 
wife’s family with the specific purpose of 
marrying, working, and living there. 
The first child of this latter union adopts 
the surname of the mother, but the later 
children may freely use the surname of 
their father. 

In Cheng Kung and other rural areas 
of China, the marriage contract is still 
held inviolable, and folkways usually 
denounce divorces of whatever kind, 
whether by mutual agreement of the 
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married spouses or by court action. Con- 
sequently, divorces in the countryside 
are ordinarily infrequent. 

During the war, when married couples 
have been separated from each other for 
three years or longer, either party is free 
to remarry. Again, in communities where 
folkways on marriages have become more 
tolerant, remarriages between the wid- 
owed and the divorced are gradually be- 
coming more common. Such remarriages 
are also registered. 

Since the promulgation of the Civil 
Code in 1929, concubinage is illegal and 
therefore not subject to registration. In 
the census a concubine is listed as “‘a 
member of the family,” but her status is 
not specified. 

Table 42 lists the marriages in Cheng 
Kung between February, 1940, and 
June, 1944. Each year an equal number 
of males and females are registered, for 
the marriage blank calls for data from 
both parties to the marriage. This, of 
course, automatically limits the mar- 
riages to those contracted in the hsien 
but excludes those cases in which one 
party is married to someone outside of 
the hsien and moves out of it for the 
wedding ceremony; it is impossible to 
procure the data required on the mar- 
riage blank for these latter cases. 

According to Table 42, married per- 
sons are classified by occupations, and 
the relatively more numerous groups in- 
clude agriculture (2,392), public service 
(177), without occupation (83), and stu- 
dents (79). It is natural that, in rural 
Cheng Kung, agriculture should claim 
the largest number of marriages. The 
group entitled ‘“‘without occupation’”’ in- 
cludes the wealthy of both sexes, those 
who are temporarily unemployed, as well 
as immigrants from other regions who 
have not yet chosen their occupations. 

II. The universality of marriage.—Be- 
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fore reaching puberty, an arrangement is 
made for an individual, regardless of per- 
sonal fitness or social status, to marry. 
The unmarried person is rare among 
males and females of all classes. Thus in 
Table 43, where 5 censuses (at bottom of 
the table) are shown of those who are 
fifteen years of age and over, the unmar- 
ried are 8.18 per cent, which is the lowest 
percentage (as in Cheng Kung), and 
16.62 per cent, which is the highest per- 
centage (as in Ting Asien). On the other 
hand, the married population ranges 
from 69.0 per cent in Kiang Ying to 
77.85 per cent in Cheng Kung. If ana- 
lyzed according to sex, the situation 
may be stated as follows: Among the 
males the unmarried range from 10.84 
per cent in Cheng Kung to 25.06 per cent 
in Ting Asien, and the married range 
from 66.5 per cent in Kiang Ying to 
81.95 per cent in Cheng Kung; among 
the females the unmarried range from 
6.01 per cent in Cheng Kung to 10.04 per 
cent in the Kunming Lake region, and 
the married range from 69.50 per cent in 
Szechwan to 75.0 per cent in Ting hsien. 

To facilitate comparison with Table 
43, the marriage data of the Kunming 
Lake region (Table 44) are also shown in 
two separate categories: the marital con- 
dition of the people is tabulated with 
reference to the total population, as well 
as only to those fifteen years of age and 
over. The Kunming Lake region is also 
shown by subdivisions of Kunming city, 
Kunming hsien, Kunyang hsien, and 
Chinning h/sien. As in other areas of 
China, the marriage state is universal. 
If the discussion is, for the time being, 
limited to those who are fifteen years of 
age and over, Chinning has the lowest 
figure of unmarried, or 9.37 per cent, and 
Kunming city has the highest figure, or 
20.95 per cent. Among the married, how- 
ever, Kunming city reports the lowest 


figure, or 68.09 per cent, whereas Chin- 
ning has the highest figure, or 74.72 per 
cent. 

Among countries in the Far East, the 
marriage state is likewise universal. In 
Japan, for instance, among males thirty- 
five to thirty-nine years of age, no less 
than 92.0 per cent of the total are mar- 
ried; among females of thirty to thirty- 
four years of age, 90.0 per cent of the 
total are married.”° 

In Europe and America, married per- 
sons occupy a relatively smaller propor- 
tion of the total. In the United States, of 
those who are fifteen years of age and 
over, the unmarried males constitute 
34.1 of the total males, married males, 
60.0; whereas unmarried females consti- 
tute 48.0 per cent of the total female pop- 
ulation and married females, 43.2 per 
cent.™ If the marital status of the total 
population is shown without specifying 
age distinctions, as in the top part of 
Table 43, the 9 Chinese censuses have 
shown different results. Thus, with refer- 
ence to unmarried persons, Chow P’ing 
gives 33.85 per cent as the lowest figure, 
and Chang Lu gives 50.9 per cent as the 
highest. Among the married, Chang Lu 
shows the lowest figure of 36.9 per cent, 
and Chow P’ing shows the highest figure 
of 57.35 per cent. 

By sex, Chow P’ing has the lowest 
figure for the unmarried males, or 38.52 
per cent, and Chang Lu has the highest, 
or 62.0 per cent; Chow P’ing has the 
lowest figure for the females, or 29.72 per 
cent, and Chu Yung has the highest, or 
43.0 per cent. 

Among married males, Kiang Ning 
has the lowest figure, or 38.72 per cent, 
and Chow P’ing the highest, or 55.11 per 

R, Ishii, Population Pressure and Economic 
Life in Japan (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1937), pp. 93-08. 

't United States Bureau of Census, Vol. IV: 15th 
Census: Population, Part I, p. 11. 
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cent. Among married females, Chang Lu 
has the lowest figure, or 42.3 per cent, 
and Chow P’ing the highest, or 59.32 per 
cent. 

These same 9 censuses may also be 
compared with the marital condition in 
India and England, as shown in Table 
45. In England, however, the widowed 
and divorced occupy a much higher per- 
centage than in China. In India the 
divorced are so few that the situation is 
rather similar to China, as shown in these 
regional censuses. 

Ill. The marriage rate—lIn Cheng 
Kung the marriage rate for the period 
between February, 1940, and June, 
1944, is worked out as shown below. 
Weddings are usually concentrated in 
the months of November, December, 
January, and February, either after 
harvest in late autumn or before the 
planting season in early spring. This par- 
tially explains the fact that, as shown in 
Table 16, relatively more births are re- 
ported each year in the winter months. 

Based on the marriage data from the 
registration service, the marriage rate of 
Cheng Kung is as follows: for 1940 (Feb- 
ruary—December), 8.4; for 1941, 8.6; for 
1942, 12.4; for 1943, 6.8; for 1944 (Jan- 
uary—June), 8.8. The annual rate for 
the period is 9.0 per 1,000 population. 
This is slightly higher than Shao Chi in 
Kiang Ying, Kiangsu Province, where 
the marriage rate between 1931 and 1935 
is reported to be only 8.8 per 1,000 popu- 
lation. Cheng Kung’s rate is also higher 
than Japan’s, whose marriage rate since 
1886 has fluctuated between 8.0 and 9.0 
per 1,000 population. 

Among the countries of Western civi- 
lization, the Union of South Africa has a 
higher marriage rate than Cheng Kung, 
or II.I per 1,000 population. Some na- 
tions have similar rates, such as Rumania 
(9.5) and Germany (9.1). Other countries 
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have much lower rates, such as Portugal 
(6.4), Ireland (5.1), Colombia (4.4), and 
Jamaica (3.9).” 

IV. The mean age at first marriage.— 
Table 46 shows the age at which a man 
or a woman in Cheng Kung marries for 
the first time. Among the men the modal 
age groups fall between the ages of eight- 
een, nineteen, and twenty; whereas the 
females marry somewhat younger, or be- 
tween the ages of sixteen, seventeen, 
eighteen, and nineteen. For economic 
and social reasons, some males may post- 
pone the date of marriage until they are 
over thirty years of age. However, few of 
the women marry after twenty-five, and 
almost none marries after she has at- 
tained the age of thirty. 

According to the local traditions of 
Cheng Kung, the ideal marriage is one in 
which the betrothed are of the same age. 
But for various reasons this ideal is often 
difficult of realization. Thus, as shown in 
Table 47, among the 1,299 first mar- 
riages between February, 1940, and 
June, 1944, the majority are composed 
of those in which the husband is older 
than the wife by one to ten years, al- 
though even older husbands are re- 
corded. These cases constitute 65.5 per 
cent of the total. Among them a number 
of successful marriages are found. In only 
23.48 per cent of the cases are the hus- 
band and wife of the same age. Though 
such marriages are usually happy, they 
are often difficult to arrange. With regard 
to the remaining 11.18 per cent, the wife 
is older than the husband by one to five 
years, though in a small number of cases 
an even older wife is also found. Family 
discord is rather common among such 
marriages because the great discrepancy 
in ages between the married couple, espe- 
cially when the wife is older, is responsi- 


‘2 League of Nations, Statistical Year-Book of the 
League of Nations, 1937-38, Table 7. 
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ble for noncompatibility. The details are 
shown in Table 47. 

Based on the 2,598 couples of the first 
marriages as shown in Table 46, the 
mean age at marriage in Cheng Kung is 
found to be 19.5 years for males and 17.6 
years for females. These early marriages, 
then, are a chief factor in the high birth 
rates in the hsien. A somewhat similar 
situation exists in Shao Chi, Kiang Ying, 
where the marriage rate is 20.5 years for 
males and 18.6 years for females. 

In addition to first marriages, the 
number of remarriages is slowly increas- 
ing, as public opinion in the rural com- 
munities is becoming more tolerant. In 
Cheng Kung, between February, 1940, 
and June, 1944, there were 224 marriages 
between widowers and widows, 14 mar- 
riages between divorced people; 4 mar- 
riages between widowers and divorcees; 
and 16 marriages between divorced hus- 
bands and widows. The parties to these 
remarriages are generally older as com- 
pared with those who marry for the first 
time. For instance, among 224 marriages 
between widowers and widows, no less 
than 96 persons were thirty-five years of 
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age and over. The oldest person, a di- 
vorced male, was remarried at the age of 
fifty-three, and the youngest, a widow, 
was remarried at the age of fourteen. 

In India about half the females are 
married before they are 15.0 years of age. 
In 1933 the age of cohabitation was 18.0 
years for males and 14.0 years for fe- 
males.*’ A similar situation seems to pre- 
vail in Egypt, for in1923,the mean age at 
marriage was 18.0 for males and 16.0 for 
females. In Europe and America, how- 
ever, the mean age at marriage is much 
higher for both sexes. In England, for ex- 
ample, the mean age at marriage is 29.0 
years for the bridegroom and 26.4 years 
for the bride.** Of the countries in the 
Far East, Japan alone subscribes to de- 
ferred marriages for both sexes. In 1930 
the mean age at marriage was 27.25 years 
for males and 23.13 years for females. 


™ PK. Wattal, The Population Problem in India 
(London: Bennett, Coleman & Co., 1934), pp. 23-26. 

™ W. Cleland, The Population Problem in Egypt 
(Lancaster, Pa: Science Press Printing Co., 1936), 
P. 43. 

1s A. M. Carr-Saundersand D.C. Jones, A Survey 
of the Social Structure of England and Wales as Illus- 
trated by Statistics (London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1927), p. 10. 








CHAPTER V 
OCCUPATIONS 


WE HAVE just reached the point at 
which a brief consideration may be 
made of one of the central questions in 
population studies, namely, the labor 
force. Those persons who make up the 
working population are generally called 
the “gainfully employed” or the “‘labor 
force,”’ that is, they are engaged in dif- 
ferent occupations and are paid for what 
they do. The gainfully employed are the 
physically strong and mentally fit, who 
are able and willing to earn their liveli- 
hood through manual labor. This classifi- 
cation naturally excludes the old and the 
young, the disabled, the unemployed, 
and the unemployable. 

Two major considerations impel an 
individual to choose his occupation: the 
income it may bring him and the social 
status with which it is traditionally as- 
sociated. With the first, the individual 
and his family may sustain their lives. 
Because of the second, society evolves a 
scale of values which are identified with 
the folkways and mores and which find 
expression in the social hierarchy of occu- 
pations. 

The analysis of occupations may shed 
light not only on the individual and so- 
cial life but also on the character of na- 
tional policies. Thus, from its occupa- 
tional pattern a nation may be judged 
either predominantly agricultural, pre- 
dominantly industrial, or as being able 
to maintain a proper balance of the two. 


A. THE CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS 


I. THE VALUE OF LABOR 


Traditionally, the Chinese put high 
value on labor and generally believe that 
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every person of working age should work 
in order to live. In Chinese society, dili- 
gence and frugality are considered two of 
the rare virtues, idleness and indolence 
being subject always to severe public 
censure. Indeed, the Chinese work- 
man is often highly praised for his docil- 
ity, dexterity, industry, and teachable- 
ness. Though some of these qualities 
may now demand re-evaluation in ac- 
cordance with changing social condi- 
tions, the proper appreciation of the 
value of labor remains a common trait of 
the Chinese people. 


II. THE CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS 


Though not many subdivisions are 
found under agriculture and handicrafts, 
occupational differentiation is often dif- 
ficult to make; there are usually no clear- 
cut lines of demarcation between one job 
and another, as each is intimately inter- 
twined with local usage. The classifica- 
tion is frequently arbitrary and may oc- 
casionally be at variance with the facts. 
In modern industry, though more nu- 
merous occupations are found, the classi- 
fication is relatively more definite, be- 
cause the distinctions between one occu- 
pation and another are more clearly 
drawn. However, standards of classifica- 
tion, as set up by the International 
Labour Office, may profitably be referred 
to for comparison.’ The major divisions 
of industry and occupations now in use 
in China generally follow the inter- 
national classification, although indus- 


* International Labour Office, Les Méthodes de 
classification des industries et professions (Geneva, 
1923). 
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trial occupations do not as yet form sig 
nificant categories in China. 


Ill. THE SOCIAL HIERARCHY 

According to Chinese folkways, the 
official and the literary classes have for 
countless centuries occupied the highest 
positions in society. To these classes the 
intelligent and able persons have usually 
been drawn. They are not only among 
the wealthy but also the powerful. From 
ancient days to the present the teacher 
has continued to command respect. 
Learning is always held in high esteem; 
and the educated person, if not superior 
to the official, usually claims equality in 
social status. The doctor and the en- 
gineer are rising in the scale of social 
values, and their services are better ap 
preciated by the community. The 
lawyer, however, is not so unequivocally 
trusted, for his profession is sometimes 
wrongly identified with the “‘solicitor’’ of 
the past, who, relying on his connection 
with the government, often wrote par- 
tisan petitions for a disputant and occa 
sionally encouraged litigation. Reaching 
down to the bulk of population, the 
craftsman supplies the needs of everyone 
with articles of many kinds. Up to the 
advent of the factory, articles for per- 
sonal and family use were made by hand 
labor at the guilds and in the homes. Of 
late years, machine industry is gradually 
being introduced, and an _ increasing 
number of workers have been recruited 
from the villages and handicrafts to fill 
various positions in the factories. When 
cities are growing in importance, modern 
commerce slowly takes the place of the 
village market, and new mercantile occu- 
pations are created. 

Numerically, however, the most impor 
tant group is composed of the farmers. 
Robust in health, simple in manners, but 
lowly in social status, the farmer consti- 





tutes the backbone of the nation. He 
loves the soil and is well liked by his 
neighbors. His counterpart in the towns 
is the common laborer, who earns his 
livelihood more by muscular exertion 
than by brain power. Though in enor- 
mous numbers, the common workman 
forms perhaps the lowest stratum of 
Chinese society. 

In a rather vague manner the occupa- 
tions of the Chinese may be evaluated in 
the descending scale somewhat as follows: 
the official, the educator, the liberal pro- 
fessions (physician, engineer, lawyer), the 
manufacturer, the merchant, the factory 
hand, the artisan, the farmer, and the 
common laborer. When choosing an oc- 
cupation, the average citizen frequently 
weighs against each other the income it 
may bring him and the social status it 
occupies in the hierarchy of occupations. 
Often the consideration for earnings is 
subordinated to that of social prestige. 

In line with what was hinted above, 
one can better appreciate the eight social 
classes into which the census of 1911 in 
England and Wales was divided: (1) the 
middle and upper, (2) the retired and un- 
occupied, (3) the skilled artisan, (4) the 
intermediate, (5) the unskilled, (6) the 
textile worker, (7) the miner, (8) the agri- 
cultural laborer. According to this hier- 
archy, the government employee of cleri- 
cal rank may be listed in the first social 
class, whereas a carpenter is in the third, 
even though his income may be larger than 
the clerk’s. Likewise, the textile worker 
and the miner may have higher earnings 
than the government clerk, yet they oc- 
cupy relatively inferior social status. 

B. COMPARISON OF OCCUPATIONS 
IN SIX CENSUSES 


Against the social background as out- 
lined above, the occupational data of six 
modern censuses may be brought in for a 

















brief review. The six regional censuses 
whose occupations are summarized in 
Table 47 relate to rural populations, ex- 
cept for the Kunming Lake region cen- 
sus, in which a city of fair size is included. 
If persons of twelve years of age and over 
constitute the working population, as in 
the Kunming Lake region census, then 
agriculture forms the largest group of all 
the occupations. Expressed as a per- 
centage of all the gainfully employed, 
agriculture in these regional censuses 
may be worked out as follows: Cheng 
Kung, 93.39 per cent of the total; Kiang 
Ning, 60.64 per cent; the Kunming Lake 
region, 59.32 per cent; Szechwan, 58.15 
per cent; Kiang Ying, 44.71 per cent; and 
Lan Hsi, 40.70 per cent. 

In four censuses, agriculture consti- 
tutes more than half of the working pop- 
ulation. Kiang Ying presents a doubtful 
case, for the figure 56.66 per cent (the 
total for the working group) does not 
include housekeeping. But as housekeep- 
ing includes “‘Needlework and Weaving 
on Contract,” it may also include paid 
services. Furthermore, Lan Hsi’s statis- 
tical distributions are distorted for its 
incorrect classification of “Personal Serv- 
ice”’ as indicated below. 

In Yunnan, many farm workers are 
girls and women. Except for very heavy 
work for which men are needed, the girls 
and women are engaged in a great vari- 
ety of farmwork. Thus, in Cheng Kung, 
they form 94.49 per cent of the total 
gainfully employed in agriculture; and in 
the Kunming Lake region they consti- 
tute 78.75 per cent of the total in agricul- 
ture. In many parts of China females do 
not work on the farms, though they may 
be engaged in domestic work, needle 
trades, and village industries. 

Manufacturing by the machine proc- 
ess naturally occupies an important place 
in modern industry. In the Kunming 
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Lake region, where the factory is being 
gradually established in Kunming city 
and Kunming hsien, 13.74 per cent of the 
gainfully employed are now engaged in 
manufacturing. However, the Szechwan 
census gives a higher figure for manu- 
facturing, namely, 23.26 per cent of the 
gainfully employed. This is misleading, 
as the industrialization of the three Asien 
is much slower than in the Kunming 
Lake region. An examination of the 
Szechwan report reveals the fact that the 
category on manufacturing incorrectly 
included a good deal of the textile-work, 
which is not handled by mechanical oper- 
ations but by hand work in the homes 
and villages. In the three Asien an un- 
usually large number of females are said 
to be engaged in the “manufacture of 
textiles and wearing apparel.” Hence, in 
Table 48 the Szechwan census wrongly 
classifies 56.3 per cent of the females as 
being engaged in manufacturing. 

Lan Hsi claims an incredibly high 
figure of 99.48 per cent of the total fe- 
males in personal service. This item in- 
cludes the housewives who take charge of 
the family duties, attend to housekeep- 
ing and management, but who serve 
without pay. They are, according to in- 
ternational usage, not within the mean- 
ing of the “gainfully employed.” 


C. INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON 
OF OCCUPATIONS 


The occupational data in Table 48 
may be further compared with certain 
foreign nations. In Table 49, it is shown 
that India and Finland are predominant- 
ly agricultural, as agriculture forms 72.4 
per cent? and 66.1 per cent of the gain- 


2 According to Table 49, agriculture in India 
included 67.1 per cent of the total workers in 1931; 
but in the census for that year, certain female 
farmers wrongly reported themselves as being en- 
gaged in personal service. Therefore, the correct 
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fully employed in each country. On the 
other hand, the dominantly industrial 
nations include England and Wales 
(where manufacturing, mining, com- 
merce, communication, and transporta- 
tion claim 62.5 per cent of the working 
population), Germany (58.8 per cent), 
the United States (52.9 per cent), and 
France (51.0 per cent). In Japan and 
Italy industry and agriculture seem to 
have equal importance, since in the for- 
mer agriculture forms 49.6 per cent and 
manufacturing and commerce 39.0 per 
cent of the working population, whereas 
in the latter the percentages are 47.3 and 
43.1, respectively. 

Table 50 discloses the fact that in the 
Kunming Lake region 53.54 per cent are 
gainfully employed and 46.46 are not. 
This situation resembles France (where 
51.7 per cent are gainfully employed and 
48.3 are not) and Germany (where 40.5 
per cent are workers and 50.5 are not). 

Among the gainfully employed, as 
shown in Table 50, agriculture in the 
Kunming Lake region claims 59.32 per 
cent of the total, clearly indicating the 
rural character of the population, which 
is rather similar to Finland (66.1 per 
cent) and India (72.4 per cent), as above 
mentioned. In Chinning and Kunyang, 
where the structure of the rural society 
was virtually unchanged during the war, 
agriculture claimed 90.75 per cent and 
87.32 per cent of the total working popu- 
lation in each hsien. By comparison, 
Kunming city is more urbanized, as man- 
ufacturing and mining form 27.32 per 
cent of the total working force; and com- 
merce, communication, and transporta- 
tion constitute 40.10 per cent. The above 
categories add up to 67.42 per cent of the 





figure for agriculture should be 72.4 per cent, as in 
1921 (P. K. Wattal, The Population Problem in India 
[London: Coleman, 1934], pp. 139-40). 


total employed, which approaches the 
social situation in England and Wales. 

Certain discrepancies between Tables 
50 and 54 should be noted. According to 
the former, manufacturing and mining in 
Kunming city (total) amount to 27.32 
per cent of the gainfully employed; in the 
latter table, the figure is 22.9 per cent. 
Again, in Table 50, agriculture in Kun- 
yang hsien forms 87.32 per cent of the 
gainfully employed; in Table 54 the 
figure is 85.8 per cent. This is explained 
by the fact that in Table 50 the total 
population is based on the “habitual 
abode” of inhabitants, whereas in Table 
54, it refers to the natives only. 


D. AGRICULTURE 
I. THE CLASSIFICATION OF FARMERS 


Based chiefly on land tenure, the 
farmers in the Kunming Lake region 
may be divided into five classes? as fol- 
lows: (a) Those who own land but do not 
till it themselves. They are the landlords 
and constitute only 2.4 per cent of all the 
farmers. Many of them do not live in the 
country but, together with the officials 
and merchants, wield political influence 
in the cities. (b) Those who own land and 
till it themselves, who form 36.2 per cent 
of the total. Wealthy and conservative, 
they constitute the bulwark of tradition- 
alism in the country. (c) Those who own 
land, till it themselves, and rent others’ 
land for cultivation: the part-owners and 
cultivators who represent 39.4 per cent 
of the total. Energetic, progressive, and 
enterprising, they usually have large 
farms, give them better management, 
and are hopefully looking forward. By 
hard work and through long experience, 

3 To facilitate comparison, as in Table 51, the 
five classes of farmers are regrouped into three, i.e., 
the landlords are grouped together with the owners 


and occupying farmers, and the farm laborers are 
grouped together with the tenants. 
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a few ascend the social ladder and be- 
come owners and occupying farmers. 
(d) Those who own no land but rent 
others’ land for cultivation—the tenants, 
who form 16.6 per cent of the total. They 
represent the ordinary toilers of the land, 
being generally hardworking but not es- 
pecially intelligent or capable, although a 
small percentage ultimately climbs a 
class above to become part-owners. (e) 
Those who own no land, rent no land, 
but work and live on other peoples’ 
farms: the farm laborers, who form only 
1.0 per cent of the total. They constitute 
the lowest stratum ofrural society. In ad- 
dition, 4.4 per cent of the farmers are 
unclassified. 

Working on the land, the farmers earn 
their living under difficult circumstances. 
They present various problems to their 
families as well as to the community. 
During the war, aspects of their pre- 
carious lives were better seen than in 
time of peace. These will be briefly dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs. 


II, SOCIAL MOBILITY 


In the Kunming Lake region the 
farmers compose 59,362 families and 
159,896 individuals. So numerous are 
they that their economic and social con- 
ditions will naturally reflect the general 
well-being of the community. Years ago, 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen championed the farmers’ 
cause by declaring that ‘‘the tillers must 
own the land.” This declaration of prin- 
ciple envisaged a condition of society 
wherein the farm laborers and tenants 
must be able freely to climb the social 
ladder and become part-owners and cul- 
tivators, owners, and occupying farmers. 
When the upward social mobility is fully 
realized, the ownership of land may be- 
come more diffused among all the farm- 
ing classes, so that their incomes will be 
greatly increased, with a consequent gen- 


eral improvement in social welfare. But, 
as recent facts have revealed, the rate of 
social mobility is extremely slow, and the 
hope of realizing the aforesaid principle 
must take a long period of time. Thus, in 
an agricultural survey of ten sien in 
Szechwan (1941), it was found that 
twenty-three years was necessary for a 
tenant to become an owner.‘ As shown in 
Table 51, tenancy in Szechwan (54.1 per 
cent of the total farmers) is much higher 
than in Yunnan (17.6 per cent in the 
Kunming Lake region and 6.08 per cent 
in Cheng Kung),5 yet the slow rate of 
social mobility in both areas seems gen- 
eral. In Yunnan the part-owners and 
cultivators, owners, and occupying farm- 
ers appear to be more numerous, but 
their farms, as compared with those in 
Szechwan, seem to be smaller. Thus, as 
seen in Table 52,in Szechwan the average 
size of the owner’s farm is about twice 
that of Cheng Kung in Yunnan (or 115.1 
acreage, as against 58.0 acreage) and the 
average size of the tenant’s farm is more 
than seven times as large (or 164.9 acre- 
age as against 22.0 acreage). Though in 
Yunnan the ownership of land is evident- 
ly more widespread among the farming 
classes, the farmers of Szechwan have larg- 
er incomes and live more comfortably. 


4 Farmers’ Bank of China and Szechwan Provin- 
cial Committee of Agricultural Survey, Report No. 1, 
(Chungking, 1941), p. 40 (in Chinese). 


5 With regard to tenancy in Cheng Kung, there is 
a discrepancy between 6.08 per cent (as reported in 
the agricultural census) and 13.0 per cent (as re- 
ported in the population census) of the total farmers. 
According to local usage, in lands under mortgage, 
the mortgagee not only has the use of the land but 
also has control over it. Though, under the terms of 
mortgage, the title is not conveyed to the mortgagee, 
the mortgagor loses all the rights to the land for the 
time being. This form of mortgage should therefore 
be distinguished from the lands under lease. The 
distinction is made in the agricultural census but 
not in the population census, which fact explains the 
differences in the percentages for tenancy as seen in 
the two reports (Table 51). 
















Ill. FARMERS’ SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 
DURING THE WAR® 

According to recent studies, the socio- 
economic condition of the farmers in the 
southwest seems to be less favorable dur 
ing the war than during the pre-war pe- 
riod. Thus, in Kunming Asien and in 
Cheng Kung before the war, 50.80 per 
cent of all the farmers had a surplus, 
45-99 per cent were in debt, and 3.2 per 
cent kept a balance of their income and 
expenditure. During the war, their condi- 
tions became worse: The surplus group 
has decreased to 36.1 per cent of the 
total, the debt group has increased to 
60.20 per cent, and those who were able 
to make both ends meet showed a slight 
increase as compared with the pre-war 
days, i.e., 3.64 per cent. 

Among other causes, the following ap 
pear to have had the most direct effects: 
(a) During the war, prices of producers’ 
goods and those consumers’ goods which 
the farmers purchase increased faster 
and in greater amounts than did the 
prices for the agricultural products 
which the farmers sell. Farm wages have 
also risen relatively faster than the prices 
for the agricultural products. (b) Govern- 
ment purchases of farm products at fixed 
prices were generally lower than the 
market prices, thus causing economic 
losses to the farmers. (c) Because large 
numbers of the able-bodied males were 
drafted for military service, the farmers 
in many areas in the southwest were com- 
pelled to employ farm laborers to till 
their lands, which greatly increased their 
cost of production. (d) A fundamental 
cause is found in the low efficiency of 
agricultural production which has char- 
acterized this region for many years but 

*Ta Chen, “Social Administration of Three 
hsien in Yunnan” (Ministry of Social Affairs, 
1944) (unpublished). Data about the farmers were 


collected and analyzed (in Chinese) by C. P. Ho, 
formerly of the Institute of Census Research. 
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which was accentuated during this war. 
Thus, in the Cheng Kung census of agri- 
culture (1939), it is found that the aver- 
age production per acre (100 square 
meters) of the principal crops is as fol- 
lows: for rice, it is 18.4 kilograms; for 
wheat it is 11.2 kilograms, and for corn 
it is 10.5 kilograms. Among other mat- 
ters, the following are responsible for 
these low figures of production: in- 
efficiency of farm labor, small size of 
farms, poor management, and anti- 
quated farm implements; during the last 
half-century or more, little improvement 
has been made in the hoe, the buffalo 
cart, the grain thresher, and the simple 
device for carrying water from the river 
to the field for irrigation. 

The figures on agricultural production 
from the Cheng Kung census of agricul- 
ture may be compared with similar data 
for certain selected countries as listed in 
Table 53. Let it be observed that the 
Cheng Kung figures of production are 
lower than those for all China, except the 
figure for corn, which is slightly higher. 
Though China has had longer experience 
in rice farming than other nations, her 
yield per acre is now surpassed by Japan, 
Australia, and Italy. If Cheng Kung is 
included in this comparison the situation 
appears to be worse, as all the nations 
here given have higher production fig- 
ures than Cheng Kung. 

With regard to wheat, only Soviet 
Russia, Australia, and the United States 
have slightly lower figures of production 
than China. Though Cheng Kung’s pro- 
duction figure is somewhat higher than 
that for all China, the situation is not 
altered in the international comparison. 

Referring to corn, only Soviet Russia 
has a lower production figure per acre 
than China. If Cheng Kung is included 
in the comparison the same ratio holds. 

In Kunming hsien and in Cheng 











Kung the economic position of the 
farmers was less satisfactory during the 
war than before it. Before the war the 
farmers who were in debt constituted 
only 3.95 per cent of the total; during the 
war the percentage was increased to 
49.06 per cent. Most of the debtors are 
tenants. If the farmers of the two hsien 
are compared with those in other agricul- 
tural areas, similar conclusions may be 
reached. 

a) Among the 506 farmers in Kunyang 
hsien, 61.1 per cent were worse off during 
the war, the majority being also tenants; 
23.7 per cent of them were better off, 
being mostly landlords, owners, and oc- 
cupying farmers; 15.0 per cent main- 
tained the same socioeconomic status 
before and during the war. The latter 
were largely landlords, owners, and oc- 
cupying farmers. Many farmers are bor- 
rowing money in order to keep up their 
traditional standards of living, and 61.3 
per cent of the total are said to be in 
debt. 

b) In 1941 the farmers of ten hsien in 
Szechwan found themselves in great dif- 
ficulties because the producers’ goods 
which they had to buy were much higher 
in prices than the agricultural products 
which they could sell. The index number 
for the former was 2,391, whereas for the 
latter it was only 1,684 (1937 = 100). 
Consequently, a number of the farmers 
were in debt, especially among the ten- 
ants. 

c) If the comparison is extended to 
cover the farmers’ cost of living in certain 
areas in China, the following facts may 
be noted: (1) During the war, food for 
the Kunyang farmers made up 74.5 per 
cent of the total cost of living, that of the 
Fukien farmers 63.38 per cent of the 
total, and that of the Kunming farmers 
57-27 per cent. (2) Before the war, food 
for the northern China farmers consti- 
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tuted 62.1 per cent of the total cost of 
living, which was the highest percentage 
among all the farmers; that of the Kun- 
ming farmers, 61.18 per cent, being the 
next highest; and that of the southern 
China farmers, 56.1 per cent, the lowest. 
If a high percentage for food in the cost 
of living denotes lower social status, then 
the southern China farmers seemed to 
attain a relatively higher standard of 
living than that of the Kunming farmers, 
whose socioeconomic conditions evident- 
ly deteriorated during the war. 


E. HANDICRAFTS 


In the regional censuses above referred 
to, no separate category is made of the 
handicraftsmen, as they are scattered in 
different occupations. Usually, they are 
found in large numbers in the villages, 
since most farmers are engaged, in the 
off-season, in craftwork of one sort or 
another to obtain additional income. 
They are also numerous in the cities. 
But, as modern influence spreads, many 
craftsmen have found it difficult to adapt 
themselves to the changing social situa- 
tion. 

In recent years the disintegration of 
the craft guild in the leading cities is gen- 
erally discernible. Only in those areas in 
which the trades and professions are 
unaffected by modern life are the guilds 
still functioning as of old. The processes 
of disintegration take the form of the 
disappearance or the reorganization of 
the guild or the gradual introduction of 
the modern labor union to take the place 
of the guild. In the important centers of 
modern industry and commerce, such as 
Shanghai, Tientsin, Hankow, and Can- 
ton, the disintegration was conspicuous 
even before the war. Even in a city like 
Peiping, where the influence of modern 
life is not great, significant changes in the 
guild have taken place. Thus, in an in- 
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quiry into 39 guilds, conducted in 1928, 
it was found that, in 18 guilds, member- 
ship and business were decreasing; in 16 
guilds they were increasing; and in 5 
guilds the status quo was being main- 
tained. It was also found that a number 
of guilds had disappeared and that a 
fairly large number had been reorganized 
to cope with the changing economic and 
social conditions.’ 

As a matter of fact, there is evidence 
pointing to a gloomy future for handi- 
crafts when handmade goods are brought 
face to face with the keen competition of 
machine-made goods. From a survey of 
five hundred handicraft families in Pei- 
ping, between August, 1926, and March, 
1927, some light is thrown on the eco- 
nomic and social life of eight groups of 
handicrafts: making artificial flowers, 
crocheting, sock-finishing, woolen-yarn 
spinning, toy-making, making of match 
boxes and toothbrushes, and an unclassi- 
fied group (which includes embroidery 
and shoe-finishing). The earnings were so 
small that many handicraftsmen found it 
difficult to support themselves and their 
families.® 

When the war came, the craftsmen of 
Kunming occupied a significant position 
in the changing social situation. Owing to 
the increasing and complicated industrial 
and commercial activities, some guilds 
disappeared altogether while others were 
swiftly reorganized to meet the changing 
conditions. For instance, in Kunming 
before the war there were 56 crafts, 
which embraced 1,924 workshops. Each 
workshop was ordinarily in charge of a 
master. In the entire city the masters 
controlled a total of 1,762 journeymen 
and 3,523 apprentices. During the war, 

7 J. S. Burgess, The Guilds of Peiping (NewYork: 
Columbia University Press, 1928), chap. xiii. 

SL. K. Tao, “Handicrafts in Peiping,” Chinese 
Social and Political Science Review, January, 1929. 
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standardized machine products from the 
factories in and near Kunming often 
competed with the articles of the handi- 
crafts. Besides, the changes in popular 
fashion are slowly causing the disintegra- 
tion of a number of the guilds. Thus, 
shortly after the war had begun, a de- 
cline of the guilds had set in; and in 1941 
the number of the crafts had been re- 
duced to 53 and the workshops had also 
decreased to 1,282. In these workshops 
there were only journeymen and 1,174 
apprentices.° 

Changes in the mode of living have 
precipitated changes of some crafts. The 
black-silk cap is now commonly replaced 
by the felt hat, and the cotton cloth shoes 
generally give place to leather shoes. 
Girls and women no longer wear artificial 
flowers for ornament, as fresh-flower 
bouquets from the hills are readily avail- 
able. In public buildings and also in the 
houses of the wealthier families the walls 
are no longer decorated with gold leaf. 
In this changing society, some crafts 
obviously disintegrate faster than others. 
Except those already mentioned, the mas- 
ters in the following guilds—furniture, 
bronze, masonry, needle trades, and 
women’s shoes—find it especially dif- 
ficult to recruit enough apprentices to 
perpetuate their trades. 

Among the crafts declining rapidly, 
blacksmithing and jade-working may be 
briefly described. In 1922 there were over 
100 blacksmith shops in Kunming, but 
the number was reduced to 80 in 1936. 
With the war, new iron foundries and 
machine-shops were gradually estab- 
lished, as technicians and new machinery 
came from Shanghai in increasing quan- 
tity. In 1941, only 61 blacksmiths were 
still struggling for existence. 


°F. Yuan, “The Urbanization of Kunming 
City” (B.A. thesis, unpublished Chinese manu- 
script, Kunming, June, 1942). 
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Toward the close of the Tsing Dynas- 
ty, the trade of 300 or 400 jade stores was 
flourishing. In 1929 a little over 50 work- 
shops were still doing business. Today, 
few masters of the jade craft can attract 
any more apprentices. Nowadays, girls 
and women generally bob their hair and 
so discard hairpins and other ornaments. 
Besides, during a war the average person 
tends to avoid luxuries like jades. In ad- 
dition, the minerals for polishing the 
precious stones were formerly imported, 
but the supply was cut off by the war; 
and, since the loss of Burma, the local 
dealers have found it impossible to pro- 
cure the raw materials for jade. 

On the other hand, newer tastes and 
newer fashions have come with the in- 
dustrial change, and certain guilds are 
quickly reorganized to meet the new de- 
mands. Today cakes are made more of 
wheat flour than of rice, and fancy candy 
is being introduced in greater quantities. 
Clothing made in the Western style de- 
mands a new type of tailor. Other guilds 
are also in need of an increasing number 
of apprentices, including barbers, cross- 
stitch workers, leather-shoe makers, and 
goldsmiths and silversmiths. 

To this day the craftsman commands 
a measure of social prestige, as society 
continues to honor skill and praise dex- 
terity. As compared with the factory 
hand, his income may be smaller, but his 
social status is still maintained. Facing 
the declining guild, he is loath to return 
to the village, where work requires little 
skill and life is usually monotonous. 


F. MODERN INDUSTRY AND 
COMMERCE 


There are signs that China is slowly 
being industrialized, though no one is yet 
certain of the degree of industrialization 
in which China is prepared to engage. 
Before the war her industry was chiefly 


concentrated in the lower Yangtze Valley 
and in the seacoast cities. Since the Sino- 
Japanese conflict the industrialization of 
the southwest has apparently begun in 
earnest. Especially in Kunming city and 
Kunming hsien, peoples’ occupations are 
gradually changing from agriculture and 
handicrafts to industry and commerce. 


I. THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE NATIVES AND IM- 
MIGRANTS OF THE KUNMING LAKE REGION 
According to the census of 1942, the 

Kunming Lake region includes an area of 

2,880 square kilometers and 507,216 per- 

sons. Kunming city had a total of 174,- 

026 individuals, among whom only 

74,174 were natives of the city, the re- 

mainder being composed of people from 

other districts of the same province 
and immigrants from other parts of 

China. Among the immigrants, 40,912 

came during the war and are now 

residing in the city, mainly engaged 
in industrial and commercial pur- 

suits. In 1942, Kunming Asien had a 

total of 211,006 persons, of whom 

184,133 were natives of the hsien, the 

remainder being people from other dis- 

tricts of the same province and immi- 

grants from other provinces. In that year 

alone there were 13,925 immigrants. 

By and large, the immigrants have 
been drawn from the urbanized areas of 
China, as a brief comparison of the occu- 
pations of the gainfully employed (per- 
sons of twelve years of age and over) 
among the immigrants with the natives 
will clearly show. Thus, according to 
Table 54, among the gainfully employed 
of the natives of Kunming city, farming 
claims 24.4 per cent of the total,’® manu- 
facturing, mining, commerce, communi- 
cation, and transportation 53.7 per cent; 
whereas according to Table 55, among 


‘© This figure differs from that in Table 50, as 
the latter refers to the total population, which in- 
cludes both natives and immigrants. 
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the gainfully employed of the immi- 
grants in the city, farming constitutes 
only 0.4 per cent of the total and manu- 
facturing, mining, commerce, communi- 
cation, and transportation no less than 
69.26 per cent of the total. 

With regard to Kunming hsien, the 
contrast is even more striking. Thus, ac- 
cording to Table 54, among the gainfully 
employed of the natives, farming is the 
most important occupation, constituting 
85.58 per cent of the total, while manu- 
facturing, mining, commerce, communi- 
cation, and transportation form only 
7-19 per cent of the total; whereas in 
Table 55, among the gainfully employed 
immigrants, farming occupies the insig- 
nificant figure of 0.6 per cent of the total 
and manufacturing, mining, commerce, 
communication, and _ transportation 
amount to 65.07 per cent of the total. 

The rest of the Kunming Lake region 
is still pre-eminently agricultural. Thus, 
as shown in Table 54, in Kunyang, farm- 
ing by the natives occupies 85.8 per cent 
of the total working population and man- 
ufacturing, mining, commerce, communi- 
cation, and transportation form only 7.4 
per cent of the total; in Chinning, the 
respective figures are 84.7 per cent and 
6.9 per cent. 


II. OCCUPATIONAL CHANGE AND SOCIO 
ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 

As indicated above, the industrializa- 
tion of the Kunming Lake region has 
necessitated a change in occupations for 
many inhabitants. Occupational change, 
in turn, has brought about problems of 
readjustment which affect the living con- 
ditions of multitudes of people, especially 
those in industry and commerce. 

a) The decentralization of industry. 
One of the controversial questions facing 
the local industrial community concerns 
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the centralization or the decentralization 
of industry. Because before the war 
China’s factories were largely located in 
a few cities on the seacoast and because 
they were seized by the enemy soon after 
the military occupation, patriots and far- 
sighted industrialists argue that China’s 
industry should henceforth be decen- 
tralized in different regions, with due 
regard to the availability of raw mate- 
rials, technique, skilled labor, and na- 
tional defense and local economy. With 
this opinion the majority of the Kun- 
ming industrialists heartily agree. They 
further suggest that those industries 
which are peculiarly adapted to the local 
needs should remain there in full opera- 
tion, even after the conclusion of the war. 
A powerful minority contends, however, 
that there seems small hope for further 
industrial development in the Kunming 
area after the war, and they enumerate 
the chief obstacles as follows: the lack of 
industrial experience, skilled workmen, 
transportation facilities, and an exten- 
sive market. This controversy engenders 
a wavering state of mind among the in- 
dustrial population and partially ex- 
plains the hesitancy and unwillingness of 
some industrialists to plan for long-term 
industrial projects. 

b) The skilled workmen and their prob- 
lems.—The industrial development of 
the region would naturally call for the 
employment of skilled workers in large 
numbers. At first, they were recruited 
from Shanghai, Wusih, or Hankow to fill 
such technical positions in the Kunming 
factories as reelers, spinners, weavers, 
machinists, electricians, and optical- 
instrument operatives. As business ex- 
panded, an acute shortage of skilled 
labor was locally felt, and schemes for 
the industrial training of the local work- 
men were soon put into execution. 


























The industrial education of the local 
workers has given rise to a series of social 
problems, some of which still await solu- 
tion. In the first place, young men and 
women who now flock to the factories 
and business houses for employment 
have created a shortage of labor on 
the farms and have caused disharmony 
in the families. Typical cases are as 
follows: A young boy who is angry be- 
cause of a rebuke from his father 
runs away from home and enters a 
factory or a department store to begin 
his life anew. A young girl who has had a 
quarrel with her mother leaves her home 
secretly to apply for a job in the factory, 
not only to seek for economic inde- 
pendence but also to exploit the possi- 
bilities of matrimony. Perhaps the com- 
monest cases are those in which the 
daughter-in-law, seeking to free herself 
from the matrilocal yoke of the mother- 
in-law, leaves the home under the pre- 
text of finding employment in industrial 
or commercial establishments. 

But perhaps the most serious aspect of 
this exodus of the young people lies in the 
opportunity thus afforded the young 
males of military age (between eighteen 
and forty-five years) to evade military 
duties. Young males who would have 
been called to the Chinese army left their 
villages in secret to find employment in 
factories or commercial houses. In the 
Kunming Lake region census of 1942, 
which comprises a total of 507,216 peo- 
ple, being almost identical with that of 
the state of Utah in the United States, 
the able-bodied males were reported to 
be only 23.8 per cent of the total males, 
or only about half of the figure for Utah 
(39.1 per cent of the total males). The 
unusual smaller percentage of the able- 
bodied males compared to the total males 
in the Kunming Lake region is evidently 
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due to numerous evasions made possible 
by the lack of local registration of births, 
which renders verification impracticable. 

c) Prices, wages, and cost of living.— 
Though prices in Kunming steadily in- 
creased after the opening of the Sino- 
Japanese war, violent upward turns 
came with the discontinuance of service 
of the Yunnan-Indo-China railway in 
September, 1941; the enemy’s seizure of 
the International Settlement of Shanghai 
in December, 1941; and the closure to 
international trade of the Burma Road 
in the spring of 1942. Local prices of food 
showed big jumps in September—Novem- 
ber, 1942, and May-—September, 1943. 
The general price behavior may be illus- 
trated by the index numbers of retail 
prices of Cheng Kung, compiled by the 
Institute of Census Research. Taking the 
pre-war wholesale price of seventeen 
commodities of Kunming for January, 
1937, as 100, the retail prices of recent 
years have been computed as follows (all 
for the month of December) : 


DURA chcotenakseaieuee 368.8 
BEG oo is cance eee 844.2 
a rar ee oe 2,695.9 
MR iiniask cate ae 13,712.0 
ee ee ee 38,123.0 
1944. 109, 258.8 


The increased and increasing prices 
have found strong repercussions in the 
Kunming wages, though the increase in 
wages can hardly keep pace with that in 
prices. A skilled male worker received a 
daily wage of $2.40 in May, 1940, which 
was increased to $4.00 in December, 
1941; to $7.15 in December, 1942; and 
again to $7.45 in July, 1943. Thusin 
twenty-six months, wages for the skilled 
workman increased 3.1 times. An un- 
skilled male worker received a daily wage 
of $0.74 in May, 1940, which was in- 
creased to $1.78 in December, 1941; to 
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$2.76 in December, 1942; and again to 
$3.00 in July, 1943. In_ twenty-six 
months, wages for the unskilled worker 
increased well over 4 times. 

But as prices increased faster and in 
greater amounts than wages, the work- 
men could not depend mainly on wages 
to make their living. Partially to cope 
with the situation, many factories and 
commercial firms introduced a compli- 
cated system of allowances, including 
one for rice, another for housing, etc., 
until a worker’s income from the allow- 
ances amounted to many times that from 
the wages. The allowances and the wages 
constituted a worker’s actual earnings, 
which also fluctuated from year to year. 
In Kunming the monthly actual earn- 
ings of a skilled laborer increased from 
$108.50 in January, 1941, to $2,173.70 in 
December, 1943, or an increase of over 20 
times within twenty-four months. For 
the same period the index numbers of the 
retail prices, as found in the Cheng Kung 
index, increased from 1,156.13 in Jan- 
uary, 1941, to 38,123.00 in December, 
1943, Or about 33.0 times. In other 
words, retail prices increased much faster 
than both money wages and actual earn- 
ings, which created great hardships for 
the skilled workmen. The monthly earn- 
ings of an unskilled worker increased 
from $61.40 in January, 1941, to 
$1,008.60 in December, 1943, or an in- 
crease of 16.4 times. For the same period 
the index numbers of the retail prices in- 
creased 33.0 times. In this case, too, the 
worker was worse off than formerly. 

As the earnings did not increase nearly 
so fast as the prices, the average worker 
found it difficult to make both ends meet. 
Thus, in a study of the cost of living of 
127 skilled workmen and their families in 
a machine-shop near Kunming, it was 
revealed that in 1943, while the monthly 
earnings per family were $4,336.78, the 
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monthly expenditure amounted to 
$6,635.22, as shown in Table 56.” 

As these working families lived in the 
houses furnished by the company free of 
charge, they paid no house rentals. All 
the families had expenses larger than 
their income, and their deficit was offset 
by the subsidiary incomes from the hus- 
band’s odd jobs, the wife’s washing of 
clothes and selling of vegetables, and 
financial assistance from relatives and 
friends. 

The findings of this study may profit- 
ably be compared with the cost of living 
of the industrial workers in Chunking, 
where the inability of the workers to 
meet the rising cost of living is equally 
clear, as depicted in Table 57. As shown 
in this table, the industrial workers of 
Chungking have been particularly hard 
hit by the rapid increase in the cost of 
living during the war. 

According to Table 57, the greatest 
monthly increase in the cost of living, as 
reflected in the index numbers, occurred 
in the fourth period (April—December, 
1940); for in the late spring of that 
year Szechwan was threatened with a 
drought, and food prices soared. Soon the 
prices of other commodities increased 
too. For this period a monthly increase 
of 15.06 per cent was reported. Since 
then the increases have been continuous, 
though the rate of increase was slower as 
compared with the preceding period, i.e., 
the monthly increase of the fifth period 
(January—December, 1941) was 8.38 per 
cent. 

The sixth period (January—November, 
1942) also witnessed a rather rapid in- 
crease in prices, or 7.32 per cent per 
month. The chief causes were the loss of 


™W.S. Tang (Miss), “The Cost of Living of 
Skilled Workers of Central Machine Shop” (B.A. 
thesis, unpublished manuscript in Chinese, Kun- 
ming, 1944). 
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Burma to the enemy by our Allies and 
the military operations in Kiangsi and 
Chekiang, which greatly reduced the 
supply of many commodities to Free 
China. 

During the seventh period (December, 
1942—November, 1943) the prices were 
generally stabilized by government con- 
trol of prices (taking the prices of No- 
vember 31, 1942, as basis). Though the 
prices still increased somewhat, the rate 
was much slower as compared with the 
previous periods, or only 10.17 per cent 
for the entire year (December, 1942— 
November, 1943). A still slower increase 
in prices was recorded, or 9.94 per cent, 
for the whole period of twelve months 
ending November, 1944. 

d) Labor turnover.*—The abnormally 
high cost of living has created wide- 
spread social unrest, as reflected in the 
excessive rates of labor turnover in many 
industries of the Kunming area. Table 
58 shows the labor turnover of seven fac- 
tories in and near Kunming. The average 
monthly rate varies from 6.3 per cent, as 
found in factories A and E, to 21.4 per 
cent in factory F. The average monthly 
labor turnover of the seven factories is 
about 10.0 per cent, which is more than 
three times the rate found in the United 
States in 1930, a year considered excep- 
tionally bad for labor turnover in Ameri- 
can industry. 

As seen in Table 58, the monthly rates 
of labor turnover in the Kunming fac- 
tories have been extraordinarily high. 
Besides this, great differences in the rates 
between industries are also noted. By 
way of explanation, certain general ob- 
servations may be made: In regard to 
factory A, a bronze refinery, excessive 
rates are reported for December, Jan- 


%2L.C. Chang, “Wartime Factory Labor of the 
Kunming Area” (M.A. thesis, unpublished manu- 
script in Chinese, Kunming, 1944). 


uary, and February, because during 
these months the workers returned to 
their homes in the near-by villages to 
celebrate the traditional New Year of the 
lunar calendar. Higher, but more uni- 
form, rates are reported for factory B, a 
machine-shop, in which considerable 
numbers of skilled workmen came from 
Shanghai and Wusih, which do not ob- 
serve the old-style New Year Festival. 

Factories C and D are two cotton 
mills, which have a large number of 
girls and women in their employ. Their 
rates of labor turnover reflect the general 
retail-price situation in 1942, showing 
increases in March-April, June—July, 
and September—October. 

Factory E, an arsenal, is under the 
strict military control of the government, 
which partially explains the fact that it 
has the lowest labor turnover among the 
seven factories and that it also shows the 
least monthly variations in the rates. 
Factory F, a cement factory, employs a 
number of unskilled laborers, who work 
unusually long hours and receive very 
low pay. It has the highest labor turn- 
over among the factories here listed and 
also shows the most violent fluctuations 
from month to month. 

Factory G, a paper-manufacturing 
concern, may be cited as an example to 
show the relationships between earnings, 
prices, and instability of employment. 
Generally speaking, when earnings in- 
crease, labor turnover decreases. But 
when prices again increase and no ade- 
quate adjustment is made of the wages, 
labor turnover again increases. 

Supplementing the above discussion, 
certain striking cases of labor turnover 
may be outlined. Among the approxi- 
mately two thousand workers at factory 
E, there were 141 workmen who, in 1943, 
received the annual bonus for meritori- 
ous work; of these only 16 had served for 
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three years, 15 for two years, and 110 
for a little over one year, ending June, 
1942. Of its total labor force, only 160 
workers had stuck to their jobs through- 
out the year, the remaining 1,750 were 
employed at one time or another during 
the year. 

Various causes have been given for the 
extraordinary rate of turnover, some of 
which are obviously unreliable. At fac- 
tory F, the number who left their jobs 
for the period August, 1941—July, 1942, 
amounted to 691. Of these, 321 left the 
factory because of family affairs, 252 re- 
turned to the village, 41 were dismissed 
for cause, 32 changed occupations, 15 
were drafted for military service, and 10 
were ill. Under the vague term of ‘family 
affairs” must be included a large number 
of cases which have to do with marriages, 
funerals, family quarrels, and disputes. 
Under the pretext of ‘return to the vil- 
lage,’”’ many workers must have success- 
fully evaded the call to military service. 

An equally alarming number of de- 


partures were reported by factory D, 
which had, between October, 1941, and 
March, 1942, no less than 328 workers 
who left their jobs. Of this number, 210 
were dismissed for cause, 46 left because 
of family affairs, 25 evacuated because of 
the air raids, 22 were married, 20 were 
ill, 9 were drafted for military service, 
and 7 left the factory to attend schools. 

While the workers were thus strug- 
gling under the unfavorable socioeco- 
nomic situation, the government had, 
under the pressure of war, further cur- 
tailed their freedom by promulgating 
repressive laws. The resulting effect is 
that the Chinese labor movement, al- 
ready weak and undeveloped for the lack 
of able leadership among the workers and 
popular support, is now degraded to a 
yet lower level. The new strength of this 
movement may come from the industrial 
co-operatives, which were nourished by 
the war and which may, under favorable 
circumstances, grow to maturity in due 
course of time. 
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CHAPTER VI 





MIGRATION® 


b bad another important problem in 
connection with the movements and 
changes of population is migration. In 
substance, China’s migration may be 
divided into two types—external and 
internal. External migration is charac- 
terized by the overseas migrations to 
more than fifty regions in the world, in- 
cluding the countries beyond the sea in 
southeastern Asia and in the Indian and 
Pacific oceans. Although, because of the 
immensity of China’s population, these 
migrations have not materially allevi- 
ated the population pressure of the home 
country, they have, nevertheless, be- 
cause of the enormous numbers of la- 
borers going abroad, helped to develop 
the European and American possessions 
in these areas. In modern times the eco- 
nomic and social implications of the 
Chinese abroad have substantially com- 
plicated relations between China and 
other countries.? Undoubtedly, with the 
conclusion of the war, the political and 
social status of Malaya, Indo-China, the 
East Indies, and the Philippines, each 
with many Chinese residents, will de- 
mand the closest attention of the inter- 
ested nations. 

Internally the commonest kind of mi- 

' Parts of this chapter were first incorporated in 
an article for the International Labour Review 
(Montreal, 1944), which was later recast and ex- 
panded into a data paper for the Chinese group at 


the Hot Springs, Virginia, conference of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, January, 1945. 


2 Ta Chen, Emigrant Communities in South China 
(Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 1939); Chinese Migra- 
tions with Special Reference to Labor Conditions 
(Washington, D.C.: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1923). 


gration, which has been in progress for 
several decades, is the rural-urban move- 
ment, which involves an unending exo- 
dus of the young people from the villages 
to the cities. To the cities in the river 
valleys and along the seacoast, such as 
Shanghai, Wusih, Hankow, Canton, and 
Tientsin, continuous streams of migrants 
have come from their homes in the hinter- 
land villages. The cityward drift of popu- 
lation is persistent and quite widespread, 
though as yet the processes of migration, 
as well as the forces of attraction and 
repulsion, have not been systematically 
studied. Nor is it known whether the 
migrants after leaving the village come 
directly to the city or whether they take 
short and intermediate journeys in order 
gradually to adjust themselves to the 
newer jobs and to the newer social en- 
vironments, until they finally settle in 
big cities.3 

Internal migration is also concerned 
with the movements toward the fron- 
tiers. Near the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth, the northeast, popularly known as 
the ““Three Eastern Provinces,’ began to 
attract the migrants from Honan, Hopeh, 
and Shantung. The rich and unexploited 
natural resources of these provinces of- 
fered manifold opportunities to the am- 
bitious and robust migrants of the con- 
gested regions in northern China. Of late 
years, however, especially since the Japa- 
nese occupation of these provinces in 


3Compare Jane Moore, Cityward Migration: 
Swedish Data (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1938). 
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1931, the migration movement has been 
lessened. 

Adventurous and daring migrants 
have also been lured to the fertile but 
undeveloped areas in the northwest, 
commencing, in general, with the bend of 
the Yellow River on the borders of 
Ningsia, Suiyuan, Shensi, and Shansi, 
like the bannerland of the Ordos, extend- 
ing to the Kansu corridor and further 
embracing the meadow and pasture re- 
gions in Chinghai and Sinkiang. In a 
sense this movement gained strength 
somewhat during the war, when the 
means of communication in certain areas 
in the northwest were better developed. 

Important as are the above migra- 
tions, every one of them involves intri- 
cate local problems and therefore cannot 
be adequately treated in this mono- 
graph. The limitation of space compels 
us to discuss, rather briefly, the remain- 
ing type of internal migration—the in- 
terprovincial and interregional migra 
tion—which assumed increasing sig- 
nificance during the war. 


A. THE GENESIS OF MIGRATION 


The recent war, which began incon- 
spicuously between Japan and China in 
1937, initiated a migration movement in 
China which in magnitude and sig- 
nificance has surpassed all the other in- 
ternal migrations since antiquity. After 
the opening of hostilities at Lu Kou 
Chiao, south of Peiping, on July 7, 1937, 
the invasion army of Japan was con- 
tinually successful in its military opera- 
tions in northern China, so that multi- 
tudes of the Chinese, being apprehensive 
of the plundering and atrocities of the 
enemy, with their families evacuated 
their original homes and emigrated to 
what seemed to them relatively safer 
regions in Free China. 





This migration, which first started in 
Hopeh, gradually spread to other prov- 
inces in northern China, and generally 
preceded the direction and progress of 
the Japanese invasion. To this day, with 
the exception of a few provinces in the 
southwest and the northwest, the bulk of 
Chinese territory is, so to speak, engulfed 
in the currents of migration; and a large 
number of the people are undergoing 
hardships and suffering caused by con- 
stant movement from one place to an- 
other. 


B. THE CHARACTER OF THE MIGRANTS 


In contrast with migrations in peace- 
time, which usually attract persons of 
the middle and lower social strata who 
seek a livelihood and improvement in 
their social status, the migrants this time 
were, by and large, relatively well-to-do 
people who were forced to leave their 
home communities on account of the 
war. The refugees of this war represented 
all types and ages of men and families. 
Some migrants relinquished responsible 
positions in their home communities, 
others lost property, still others became 
ill or died of disease or exhaustion during 
their long and perilous journeys to the 
zones of safety in Free China. 

Categorically, three main types of 
migrants may be clearly distinguished: 
(a) those who were fairly well or highly 
educated; (b) those who were politically 
active or were in sympathy with the cen- 
tral government at Chungking and thus 
became personae non gratae in the eyes 
of the Japanese army or the puppet gov- 
ernment; and (c) those who were patriot- 
ic and therefore uncompromising. 

More specifically, the following social 
classes deserve particular attention: 
business executives, factory-managers, 
physicians, engineers, educators, mem- 
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bers of other liberal professions, and 
skilled workmen. Among them a consid- 
erable number are still in the prime of 
life, and their intellectual attainment and 
professional experience have already en- 
abled them to make noteworthy con- 
tributions in different walks of life. 

In some areas and during certain peri- 
ods of migration, young people of both 
sexes in the student class figured rather 
prominently. Had they remained in their 
original homes, they would have been 
compelled to attend schools under the 
control of the Japanese army or the pup- 
pet government to learn the Japanese 
language and to study Japanese culture. 
Deeply impressed by the evil effects of 
denationalization, which the Chinese 
youth in and around the South Man- 
churia Railway zone in Manchuria had 
experienced earlier, the students in the 
enemy-occupied areas, prior to the ar- 
rival of the invasion troops, secretly 
joined in with the migrants in their 
southwestward march to Free China. 

Almost in the same age group as these 
young persons were robust and healthy 
young males whose ages were within the 
limits set by the Japanese army for mili- 
tary conscription. Had they remained at 
home, they would have been conscripted 
by the Japanese to serve in the army or 
to engage in compulsory labor. They, 
too, emigrated en masse. 

As a rule, the majority of the migrants 
did not intend to wander very far from 
their home communities. When the en- 
emy occupied their homes, they left tem- 
porarily with their families and expected 
soon to return if the new order was main- 
tained. Many migrants had neither the 
money nor the foresight to take long 
journeys. Some of them, under the pres- 
sure of later circumstances, were forced 
to continue moving onward, until they 
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finally settled down in the far corners of 
southwestern or northwestern China. 


C. THE DIRECTION AND MOVEMENTS 
OF MIGRATION 


As stated above, the direction and 
movements of the migrants generally 
preceded the advances of the Japanese 
invasion. Thus, based on the chronology 
of the Japanese conquests of Chinese ter- 
ritories, a general outline of the waves of 
migration may be distinguished into 
three main periods. 


I. UP TO THE FALL OF NANKING 
DECEMBER 13, 1937 

Peiping was the first large city to fall 
into enemy hands—on August 4, 1937. 
Two or three weeks before that fateful 
day, the better-informed Chinese, aware 
of the Japanese cruelties in Korea since 
1910, emigrated from the city with their 
families and took with them such proper- 
ties as they could conveniently carry. 
Up to Japan’s capture of Nanking on De- 
cember 13, 1937, other Chinese cities of 
large size or of strategic importance were 
also lost, among them being the follow- 
ing: Tientsin on August 7, Paoting on 
September 24, Kuisui (Suiyuan) on Oc- 
tober 13, Shanghai on November 11, and 
Taiyuan on November tr. 

During this period the migrants from 
these cities took two general directions: 
some the inland route, which mainly fol- 
lowed the Peiping-Hankow Railway, 
thus making the three cities of Wuchang, 
Hanyang, and Hankow the termini; 
others, the coastal route, relying chiefly 
on the steamship service, first, from 
Tientsin to Shanghai and later from 
Tsingtao to Shanghai, thus making 
Shanghai the final port of destination. 
Many emigrants also made use of the 
Tientsin-Pukow Railway for their south- 
ward travels. 











Il. UP TO THE FALL OF HANKOW 
DECEMBER 5, 1938 

After the capture of Nanking by the 
Japanese on December 13, 1937, the 
enemy slowed down their westward push 
up the Yantze River, and there was an 
interval of a full year before Hankow fell 
to them. During this time, a number of 
other Chinese cities were lost to the 
Japanese, including the following: Hang- 
chow on December 24, 1937; Hsuchow 
on April 20, 1938; Kiukiang on July 25, 
1938; and Wuchang on December 5, 
1938. 

In central China, the cities of Wu- 
chang, Hanyang, and Hankow became, 
until their fall, big centers for the emi- 
grants from northern China, although 
Shanghai received an enormous number 
of the refugees from northern China who 
took the sea route. But some emigrants 
in Shanghai started to move again to 
southern China by going either to Hong 
Kong or to Canton. 


Itl. UP TO THE FALL OF CHANGSHA 
JUNE 18, 1944 

As compared with the first two peri- 
ods, this long interval of about five and 
half years marked by the inactivity of 
the Japanese troops in China. However, 
a number of Chinese cities still fell to 
their hands, among them Anching on 
June 15, 1938; Canton on October 22, 
1938; Swatow on June 21, 1939; Chinhua 
(Chekiang) on May 10, 1942; and 
Loyang on May 20, 1944. 

During this period the Sino-Japanese 
war became increasingly more compli- 
cated, until it finally developed into a 
global conflict by Japan’s attack on Pearl 
Harbor on December 7, 1941. The most 
direct consequences on Chinese migra- 
tion came with the change of political 
status of French Indo-China, Hong 
Kong, and Shanghai. 
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Around August, 1941, Japan began to 
bring dip'omatic and military pressure 
to bear on France and her colonial ad- 
ministration in Indo-China. By the 
Hanoi agreement of September 22, 1941, 
French Indo-China bowed before mili- 
ary Japan; the latter was permitted to 
station troops in Indo-China and was 
given free use of her airfields and the 
exercise of police power. 

On December 7, 1941, Japan attacked 
Hong Kong, and on December 25 she 
took it. Thus, the largest sea port in 
southern China fell into enemy hands. 
With regard to Shanghai, Chinese troops 
had been engaged in fighting the Japa- 
nese army since August 13, 1937, and 
had evacuated it on November 11. On 
December 7, 1941, Japan seized the In- 
ternational Settlement and the French 
Concession. 

When Shanghai, Hong Kong, and 
French Indo-China were in the hands of 
the Allies, they had accommodated a 
large number of the Chinese. Toward the 
end of 1941, Shanghai reported a Chinese 
population of about 5,250,000, or an in- 
crease of about 50 per cent as compared 
with the pre-war year of 1936. In No- 
vember, 1941, Hong Kong claimed a to- 
tal of about 1,550,000 Chinese, or an in- 
crease of about 60, per cent since the out- 
break of the Sino-Japanese hostilities. A 
considerable number of the Chinese in- 
tended to live in Shanghai and Hong 
Kong permanently, while others wished 
to move to other regions when the oppor- 
tunity presented itself. In the case of 
French Indo-China, it was a main gate- 
way for the Chinese from southern China 
to southwestern China, as travel was 
usually by sea from Hong Kong to Hai- 
phong and by railway from Haiphong to 
Kunming. 

The loss of French Indo-China, Hong 
Kong, and Shanghai not only greatly 
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handicapped the Chinese emigrants from 
eastern and southern China but also 
forced them to rely on the land routes in 
the interior of China for long-distance 
travels. Fortunately for China, however, 
certain land routes were fairly well de- 
veloped even before the Sino-Japanese 
war, and, after the outbreak of war, road 
building in the southwest and northwest 
became one of the most noteworthy 
measures of national reconstruction. 

The national highway, which traverses 
seven provinces, links the nation’s capi- 
tal at Nanking with the southwest. S.nce 
April, 1937, the road had been open to 
traffic from Nanking to Kunming. After 
the fall of Nanking on December 13, 
1937, the highway could still serve the 
emigrants who started their journey 
from parts of Kiangsi or Anhwei to 
travel as far as Yunnan. 

In the southwest and northwest, vari- 
ous schemes of highway construction 
were put into execution during the war. 
Between Yunnan and Szechwan, the 
trunk highway via Kweiyang had been 
in use for several years. In addition, 
there was a new highway from Hsiang 
Yun -.n Yunnan and Lo Shan in Szech- 
wan via Hsi Chang in Hsikang Province. 
This highway of over 1,000 kilometers 
was completed and is now in smooth 
operation. 

From Kwangsi to Kweichow, one may 
either take the railway from Kweilin in 
Kwangsi to Tushan in Kweichow or 
travel on the highway from Kweilin in 
Kwangsi to Kweiyang in Kweichow. 

From Szechwan one may travel to 
Sinkiang via Kansu. One may start from 
Chungking by bus and reach Langchow 
in Kansu in 8 days, or one may begin the 
journey from Kwangyuan in Szechwan 
and reach Harmi in Sinkiang in a little 
over 3 months. This journey of about 
3,000 kilometers is now divided into 


seventy-nine stations, averaging about 
30 kilometers per station. The travelers 
may be organized into groups of 30-120 
persons and travel at low expense, in 
reasonable comfort and safety. 

After the Allies’ losses of French Indo- 
China, Hong Kong, and Shanghai, Chi- 
nese migrants have relied mainly on the 
inland routes as outlined above. Up to 
September, 1944, people from the many 
occupied areas in eastern, central, and 
southern China usually gathered at 
Kweilin in Kwangsi to start their jour- 
ney. From there they traveled to Kwei- 
yang in Kweichow. Here two main routes 
are open: one leading to Kunming in 
Yunnan, the other leading to Chungking 
and Chengtu in Szechwan. Those who 
take the latter route may, if they prefer, 
travel further; southwest to Hsichang in 
Hsikang or northwest to Hsi-An in 
Shensi, Langchow in Kansu, Hsi-Ning in 
Chinghai, or Harmi in Sinkiang. 

With reference to the total number of 
persons who were involved in this recent 
migration, no reliable statistical data are 
yet available. Based on the information 
now at hand, it may be estimated that 
the emigrants from the leading cities, 
twenty-four of which are relatively more 
important because of population or stra- 
tegic significance, including those men- 
tioned above, probably number 3,500,- 
000, which represents about 25.0 per cent 
of the total population in these cities (or, 
in round figures, about 14,000,000). Up 
to September, 1944, the enemy had occu- 
pied parts of seventeen Chinese prov- 
inces, including the Three Eastern Prov- 
inces, which had fallen in 1931. The to- 
tal working population, excluding the 
twenty-four cities referred to above, is 
about 214,900,000. Perhaps 10,750,000 
persons from these provinces, or 5.0 per 
cent of the total, have emigrated from 
their original homes. Proportionately, 
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this is a much lower percentage, com- 
pared with the emigrants from the cities; 
the occupied areas in the provinces in- 
cluded smaller towns and rural regions 
where the enemy caused relatively less 
damage or where the inhabitants evinced 
less fear of looting and atrocities, hence 
the number of emigrants was relatively 
smaller than those from the cities. 


D. THE MIGRATION TO KUNMING 
AND VICINITY 


Among the migration movements dis- 
cussed, one stream has continuously 
poured into and around Kunming. With 
regard to volume and social significance, 
the immigrants in the Kunming Lake 
region may be considered fairly typical 
of wartime migrations in China, as the 
following analysis will show. 


I. THE PRINCIPAL CATEGORIES OF 
SOCIAL CHANGE 


When immigrants come in such large 
numbers to work and live among the lo- 
cal people, they are, by contact and ex- 
ample, bound to influence the original 
inhabitants by bringing in new habits, 
new thoughts, and a new outlook on life. 
Likewise, the inhabitants may influence 
the immigrants by the social usage of the 
community. The interaction between the 
immigrants and the local people natural- 
ly engenders various types of social 
change. 

a) Urbanization.—One obvious social 
change has closely followed industrializa- 
tion. Before the war, Kunming was but a 
village town surrounded on all sides by 
farming villages. The farmers brought 
agricultural products to Kunming to ex- 
change for articles made by the crafts- 
men inside the town. Since the beginning 
of the war, Kunming has rapidly dis- 
carded the antiquated ways of life of a 


rural trade-center and adopted the man- 
ners of a modern city. 

The immigrants have greatly acceler- 
ated the processes of industrialization. 
Before the war, Kunming had only one 
modern cotton mill, within the purview 
of the Factory Act, which ran but one 
shift in every twenty-four hours. During 
the last five or six years, no less than 
fifty factories have been in operation 
within a radius of about 150 kilometers 
from the city, and the number is still in- 
creasing. 

Modern industry and commerce are 
advancing rapidly in the city of Kun- 
ming. The 1942 census revealed the 
startling fact that the character of the 
city population is quickly changing from 
rural to urban. Thus, among the gain- 
fully employed persons of twelve years*of 
age and over in the city, those who are 
engaged in industry and commerce are 
no less than 67.09 per cent of the total 
working population, a social situation 
approaching that in England and Wales. 
If all the urban occupations are consid- 
ered, fully 77.0 per cent of the city’s 
population is now classified as urban, the 
remaining 23.0 per cent being still rural. 
The immigrants in the city exert tre- 
mendous influence in vigorously pushing 
ahead industry and commerce. 

In Kunming hsien, where there is also 
a considerable number of ‘immigrants, 
the processes of urbanization proceed 
more slowly. Of a total of 211,006 per- 
sons, those who are engaged in manu- 
facturing, mining, commerce, communi- 
cation, and transportation constitute 
only 15.36 per cent of the total, and 
farming still claims the great majority of 
the gainfully employed, or 79.07 per 
cent. It is true, however, that in the pre- 
war days agriculture in this hsien figured 
much more prominently; and the gradual 
shift from farming to industry and com- 
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merce, though slower than in Kunming 
city, is, nevertheless, a noteworthy social 
transformation created by the war. 

b) Civic improvements.—The moderni- 
zation of Kunming city has ushered in 
characteristic changes in other direc- 
tions, as evidenced by civic improve- 
ments. Mud roads and roads of cobble- 
stone, which before the war formed the 
chief means of communication, are now 
generally replaced by macadamized 
roads, which radiate from the city to its 
environs. Modern buildings housing a 
bank or a cinema adorn all the fashion- 
able quarters. Street lighting, which be- 
fore the war existed only in the main 
thoroughfare, is now general throughout 
the city. 

Business transactions, too, are being 
rapidly modernized. Formerly, everyday 
business was generally attended to by 
peddlers or at the stalls on the street cor- 
ners or at the night markets. Today it is 
taken care of at the department stores. 
Indeed, shops and stores are often ar- 
ranged in rows or circles and are housed 
in modern-style structures much in the 
same way as in Shanghai or Tientsin. 
Vegetable-oil lamps in the homes or in 
commercial establishments, which were 
common during the pre-war period, are 
now being gradually replaced by electric 
lights. 

c) Personal habits —Based on urban 
life as outlined above, certain changes 
of personal habits affecting ordinary 
living may also be observed. In the city 
and among the villages, the traditional 
way was to serve two meals a day, 
around nine o’clock in the morning and 
about four in the afternoon. This custom 
is now considered unhygienic, in that 
there is quite a long interval between the 
two meals and a still longer interval be- 
tween the afternoon meal and the meal 
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on the following morning. Besides, the 
working period of the day is automatical- 
ly limited between the meals and there- 
fore reduces production on the farms, in 
the guilds, and among the workshops. 
Recently, however, principally owing to 
frequent intercourse with the immi- 
grants, the three-meal system has been 
gradually introduced to an ever wider 
circle of the local inhabitants. 

From time immemorial, the males of 
the community have been accustomed to 
wear a black-silk cap, which is not taken 
off even when the wearer enters a room. 
In recent years, however, the felt hat has 
been introduced locally, and it is also 
worn inside the house or even at a dinner 
table. In fact, once on the commemora- 
tion of Confucius’ birthday, the cere- 
monial officer on reading the prayer in- 
side the hall kept on his felt hat. As the 
immigrants have arrived in greater num- 
bers, the local people of higher education 
and keener observation have noticed 
their habit of taking their felt hats off on 
entering a room and this practice is 
being gradually imitated. 

d) Social conviviality.—Not only daily 
habits but also social festivities are un- 
dergoing the aforesaid modification. A 
short time ago, two local sons returned to 
their village from the Sixtieth Army 
division, which is composed of Yun- 
nanese soldiers, who fought gallantly 
against the enemy in Kiangsu and 
Kiangsi. Both soldiers had been wounded 
on the battlefield at Tai-Erh-Chuang, in 
northern Kiangsu, at the time of the 
first Chinese victory during the early 
stages of the war, which effectively 
blocked the enemy’s westward advance 
toward Hankow. 

On their return home, the soldiers re- 
counted their glorious experiences. But 
the most significant episode, as told in 
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the presence of the writer and certain 
immigrants, was in connection with their 
changed attitude toward wedding feasts. 
According to the local custom, the host 
was obliged to extend the invitation to 
his relatives, friends, and neighbors, who 
usually came with all members of the 
family, and the feast generally lasted 
three days. This time-honored conven- 
tion was realistically attacked one day 
by the returned soldiers: 

“‘ Before the battle of Tai-Erh-Chuang, 
one of our army officers, originally from 
Hupeh Province, was married. He in- 
vited only a handful of his intimate 
friends to his wedding feast and served 
them a simple and wholesome meal. 
Later, when our division marched into 
Kiangsi, a Major was married. His wed- 
ding feast consisted of a tea party only.” 

This story as told by two native sons 
may illustrate the simplification of social 
conventions which the immigrants have 
long advocated. To the average peasant, 
such simplified wedding feasts are truly 
revolutionary; but the more intelligent 
village folk have seen dignity in sim- 
plicity and have recently reduced the 
ordinary wedding feast to three meals. 
Besides, the magistrate of a certain hsien, 
carrying out an order of the provincial 
government, has gone so far as to pro- 
hibit the use of wine at wedding feasts in 
order to reduce waste in social festivities 
and to save grain for food in time of 
need. 

e) Marriage-—During the war a new 
situation in marriage in southwestern 
China has risen. The wives and children 
of many families are still living in the 
enemy-occupied areas, while their hus- 
bands are working in Chungking, Chen- 
tu, Kweiyang, or Kunming. When the 
husband and wife are separated for three 
years or longer, freedom of either party 
to remarry is commonly granted, and 
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such remarriages are acquiesced in by the 
Chinese government and are therefore 
not considered cases of bigamy. This ap- 
plies to a number of persons on govern- 
ment service and in education, as well as 
in industry and commerce. 

In addition, among these remarriages 
and also among the first marriages there 
are cases involving local women. In Kun- 
ming, for example, when the Burma 
Road was open for international trade, 
over a thousand truck drivers in govern- 
ment and commercial employments were 
engaged in transportation work and in 
the import and export business. About 
65.0 per cent of them married Yun- 
nanese girls, and the majority were first 
marriages. Among these families, the in- 
fluence of the local community through 
the wife is plainly discernible. In Yun- 
nan they eat a great deal of green and 
red peppers as stimulant and food; and 
they observe the local festivals, including 
the Torch Light Procession on the twen- 
ty-fourth day of the sixth moon in the 
lunar calendar. In their courtyard they 
usually display a great variety of flower- 
pots, and various flowers blossom almost 
every month during the year. As a rule, 
they love to entertain guests at rather 
elaborate dinners and adopt an easy- 
going attitude toward life. The closing of 
the Burma Road to international com- 
merce, through the action of our enemy, 
caused unemployment to most of the 
chauffers, and a large number of such 
marriages were subsequently dissolved. 

Among other social classes marriage 
between an immigrant man and a Yun- 
nanese girl is fairly common. These are 
usually permanent marriages, and the 
influence of the local community on the 
immigrant is also noteworthy. These 
families will form an integral part of the 
local population, and their children will 
naturally be citizens of the province. 
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This situation is similar to the one at the 
close of the Ming Dynasty when many 
immigrants left their descendants in 
Yunnan to be gradually assimilated to 
the local culture. 

f) Education—As stated above, a 
unique feature of the recent migration is 
the presence of a considerable number of 
educated persons who have emigrated 
from enemy-occupied areas to regions of 
safety in Free China. After the opening 
of the Sino-Japanese hostilities, a large 
number of colleges, universities, research 
institutes, and scientific laboratories 
gradually removed all or part of their 
teaching and research staffs, books, and 
scientific equipment to the southwest or 
the northwest. Some of these cultural 
and scientific institutions are now scat- 
tered in obscure and out-of-the-way re- 
gions, where they have made good use of 
old temples or abandoned guild halls and 
frequently start their educational or re- 
search work from scratch. 

Like other migrants, their long jour- 
neys are often accompanied by hardship 
and privation. There were about four 
hundred university students who, under 
the leadership of certain professors, took 
the long journey on foot from Changsha 
to Kunming in the spring of 1938. They 
traveled mainly by following portions of 
the national highway which traverses 
western Hunan and part of Kweichow, 
until they entered the province of Yun- 
nan. By walking from 25 to 4o kilo- 
meters per day, they completed the dis- 
tance of almost 1,700 kilometers in about 
sixty-eight days. Traveling under mili- 
tary discipline, the students gained new 
knowledge and experience by living to- 
gether in a group, by coming in contact 
with and talking to men in different 
walks of life, by going through parts of 
the country which they knew of only 
vaguely through the reading of geogra- 
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phy, and by participating in the pre- 
carious life which their compatriots were 
leading under the horrors of war. 

Hardened by such experiences, the 
young men are likely to be more pa- 
triotic, more helpful, and more self- 
reliant; the older people, by former train- 
ing and work, are likely to be more deter- 
mined to make their influence felt in the 
new communities after they become 
settled. 

In Yunnan the number of primary 
schools compares rather faverably with 
other parts of China, but the quality of 
teachers and teaching is admittedly in- 
ferior. For the Kunming Lake region 
census, 578 primary-school teachers were 
recruited as enumerators to fill out the 
population questionnaires. Though su- 
perior to the village headmen (the pao 
chang) on whom the work of enumera- 
tion had formerly rested, the teachers 
did not turn out nearly so good a piece of 
work as expected. In the schools, recita- 
tion constitutes the daily routine, which 
covers mechanical memorizing of history, 
geography, or Chinese; and the pupils 
are never encouraged to do creative 
thinking for themselves. Each day the 
teacher spends two to four hours in the 
school and devotes the rest of the day to 
the care of his stall or to the growing of 
vegetables. 

As a rule, the middle schools were not 
much better in quality. However, the 
graduates of the middle schools were ac- 
corded a social status not elsewhere 
known in China. In Yunnan the middle- 
school graduates could enter all the re- 
spectable callings at will—business, 
teaching, or government service. Re- 
lying on the influence of relatives or 
friends, they were frequently appointed 
as the magistrates of the hsien. 

Before the war broke out, there was 
only one educational institution of col- 
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lege standing in Kunming. So few of the 
young persons desired a university edu- 
cation that when the Southwest Associ- 
ated University gave its second entrance 
examination in 1939, one year after its 
removal to Kunming, it admitted 742 
Freshmen, of whom only 12 were gradu- 
ates of the middle schools in the prov- 
ince.4 

In recent years, however, remarkable 
progress has been made in local educa- 
tion. Through intimate contact with the 
immigrants, many young men and 
women are fired with a burning ambition 
to seek cultural advancement through 
education. New schools from the primary 
grade up to college have been rapidly 
added, and the enrolment of students in 
all schools has shown steady increase. 
The teaching staff and the quality of 
teaching have been generally improved. 
When, up to the end of 1942, Kunming 
city was subject to frequent bombing by 
enemy aircraft, many immigrants pre- 
ferred to live in the suburbs and vil- 
lages, to which a large number of schools 
had likewise evacuated. At that time it 
was comparatively easy to engage experi- 
enced immigrants as teachers. 

In a certain community near Kun- 
ming city, the principal of a local middle 
school once remarked that, in principle, 
he preferred the immigrant teachers to 
the local teachers because the former 
were generally better educated, more ex- 
perienced, and stricter with the students 
in their classroom work. In fact, after 
1943 he decided not to invite additional 
local men as teachers for his school. In 
Kunming city, too, immigrant teachers 
are said to predominate in a large num- 
ber of the middle schools, so that the stu- 


4In comparison, the university in the autumn 
of 1944 admitted 459 Freshmen by examination, of 
whom no less than 57 were middle-school graduates 
of Yunnan Province. 
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dents in these schools are attending 
classes more regularly and are making 
rapid progress in their studies. 

Generally speaking, the local com- 
munity takes pride in the intellectual at- 
tainment of its sons and daughters. In a 
community of about 70,000 population, 
g middle-school graduates went to the 
city to take the Freshmen matriculation 
examination in 1943, and 4 of them were 
admitted to the university. This glorious 
event, it was made known later, had 
never before been recorded in the annals 
of the community. In the summer of 
1944, still better news greeted the com- 
munity, for one of its sons had success- 
fully won a provincial government schol- 
arship for college education in the United 
States. 

In this rapid educational progress the 
role of the immigrants should not be 
ignored. Through teaching or research 
many immigrants are gradually raising 
the academic standing of the local educa- 
tional institutions. The immigrants are 
able to exert much influence, for their 
cultural qualities are superior to the na- 
tives, as a comparison between them and 
the natives of Kunming city and Kun- 
ming hsien will make clear. According to 
Table 59, among the native population 
of 74,174 in Kunming city, fully 43,904, 
or 59.2 per cent, have never gone to 
school and are thus illiterate; in Kun- 
ming sien, out of a total of 184,133, no 
less than 119,805, or 65.1 per cent, are 
illiterate. Among the immigrants (as 
seen in Table 60) in Kunming city, in a 
total of 40,912, only 16,215, or 39.6 per 
cent, are illiterate; in Kunming hsien ina 
total of 13,925, only 4,342, or 31.2 per 
cent, are illiterate. Thus, among the im- 
migrants, illiteracy is much lower than 
among the natives in both Kunming city 
and Kunming hsien. 

In educational status the immigrants 


























occupy an even more satisfactory posi- 
tion. Comparing Tables 5gand 60, we may 
state that in Kunming city the number of 
immigrants is only about half that of the 
natives, but among the immigrants those 
who have gone through the middle school 
are even more numerous than among the 
natives, or 7,725 compared to 6,584; and 
among the former, those who have been 
through the college are almost ten times 
more than the latter, or 4,945 as against 
499. The situation in Kunming hsten is 
also favorable to the immigrants, as seen 
in Tables 59 and 60. Among the immi- 
grants, numerous university graduates 
are qualified to take responsible positions 
in teaching and research, as well as in in- 
dustry and commerce. 

The superior quality of the immi- 
grants is even better shown if the num- 
ber of those who have done graduate 
work in the universities in China and 
abroad is given. Thus, as shown in 
Tables 59 and 60, in Kunming city the 
number is 157 and in Kunming hsien it is 
93. But among the natives in Kunming 
city, only 31 have done graduate work 
and in Kunming hsien, only 3. If the 
ratio of those who hold a graduate 
academic degree is worked out in relation 
to the total population, the immigrants 
will be shown in a still better light. 

g) Ethnocentrism.—One of the sig- 
nificant social consequences of this mi- 
gration is clearly seen in the gradual 
weakening of ethnocentrism in Yunnan. 
Before the outbreak of the Sino-Japa- 
nese conflict, Yunnan was isolated from 
the rest of China chiefly because of the 
difficulties of communication. Racially 
there are a number of the aboriginal 
stocks scattered in different parts of the 
province, perhaps amounting to 8-10 per 
cent of the total population. In the Kun- 
ming Lake region today about 12-18 per 
cent of the people are of the non-Chinese 
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stock. Culturally, the character of these 
earlier peoples is seen in certain aspects 
of the handicrafts, such as carpentry, 
masonry, tapestry, and also the needle 
trades. 

When the immigrant first came to 
Kunming after the outbreak of the war, 
he was usually dubbed an “outsider’’ and 
aroused curiosity, suspicion, and dis- 
trust. The notes of the Central Bank 
were discounted by certain firms, for it 
was feared that their free circulation 
might adversely affect the local currency. 
Street fighting between an immigrant 
and a local man often resulted in the 
rough handling of the former by the 
police, even though he might be clearly 
in the right. In fact, an immigrant of 
modern education and worth-while ex- 
perience was refused the appointment of 
magistrate on the grounds that, since he 
was not a local son, not much confidence 
could be placed in him. 

In a short span of years, however, 
provincialism has been rapidly breaking 
down. Today the idiosyncrasies of the 
immigrant are better understood and 
commonly tolerated: his extravagance is 
deplored, his unconventional mode of 
living is detested. But high appreciation 
is shown of his introduction of the new 
techniques, such as industrial manage- 
ment, or of his new habits and ideals, 
such as the spirit of sympathy, neighbor- 
liness, patriotism, and the enthusiasm 
for education with wider intellectual 
horizons, which comes from frequent in- 
tercourse with compatriots from differ- 
ent sections of China. The war has cer- 
tainly taught the Chinese to be more 
nation-conscious by breaking down pro- 
vincial barriers and by eliminating big- 
oted ethnocentrism. 

The Yunnanese today is not so self- 
centered as he used to be before the war. 
He takes from the immigrant what is 
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best for the changed and changing social 
life and gives in return the tradition of 
the rural society which is generally dis- 
appearing in many parts of China. Inter- 
communication and interaction result in 
the mutual readjustment between the 
immigrant and the local man for which 
the new socioeconomic situation calls. 


E. THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF MIGRA- 
TION DATA OF CHENG KUNG, 
YUNNAN PROVINCE 


Parts of the foregoing analysis are 
based on the Kunming Lake region cen- 
sus, which may well indicate the general 
character of the socioeconomic sig- 
nificance of the wartime migration in 
present-day China. More realistically, a 
keener insight may be gained by a fur- 
ther study of the migration statistics of 
Cheng Kung, which were secured 
through the registration service. Situated 
on the Yunnan-Indo-China railway, 
Cheng Kung is only 19 kilometers south 
of Kunming city. Though bordering on 
the Kunming Lake region, Cheng Kung 
is, for census purposes, not an integral 
part of it. Before the war, Cheng Kung 
was a purely rural /sien, but since the 
outbreak of the Sino-Japanese hostilities 
and especially after Japan’s military op- 
erations in Burma and in western Yun- 
nan, the tranquillity of the Asien was 
severely threatened and its social situa- 
tion changed rather rapidly. 

Between the city and Cheng Kung, 
three modes of travel are commonly open: 
either by sailboat on Kunming Lake, or 
by public bus, or by railway. In general 
tupography, the description of the Kun- 
ming Lake region is applicable. 

Land utilization in this Asien shows a 
somewhat different development as com- 
pared with agricultural regions in other 
parts of China. Among all the farmers, 
those who own the land but do not till it 


constitute 1.54 per cent of the total; 
owners and working farmers form 46.55 
per cent; part-owners 36.96 per cent; 
tenants 12.50 per cent; and farm laborers 
2.46 per cent. In addition, there are fruit- 
growers in considerable numbers who 
earn handsome incomes and also con- 
tribute to the economic well-being of the 
community. Many varieties of vegetable 
are grown here in great quantities, which 
supply the daily needs not only of the 
local people but also of the inhabitants of 
Kunming city. Another source of addi- 
tional income to farmers is derived from 
subsidiary industries, such as beancake- 
making, pottery, and fishing. 

The Institute of Census Research, 
Tsing Hua University, took a population 
census of Cheng Kung in 1939, which 
was the first field study of population 
after the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese 
war. Immediately after the census, 27 
villages near the hsien city, comprising 
about one-third of the total population 
of Cheng Kung, were selected for the 
registration of births and deaths. When 
the experiment was found successful, the 
registration service was extended, in 
February, 1940, to the entire hsien, and 
two more items—marriage and migra- 
tion—were added for registration. 

The registration of migration covers 
the emigrants from the hsien and the im- 
migrants into it, as well as those who 
move from one of the 136 registration 
districts in the Asien to another. Only 
those migrants are registered who mani- 
fest a desire for permanent settlement, 
residence of six months or longer being 
taken as the general criterion. Travelers 
and transients are not subject to registra- 
tion. 


I. ANALYSIS OF MIGRATION BY CAUSE 


a) Able-bodied males.—The total num- 
ber of able-bodied males (between the 
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ages of eighteen and forty-five) who left 
the hsien for military duties between 
February, 1940, and June, 1944, amounts 
to 2,237, constituting 66.91 per cent of 
the total emigrants (3,343), as shown in 
Table 6. The smallest number (275) was 
reported in 1941 and the largest number 
(785) in 1942. Before the registration 
service was started, an additional num- 
ber of 1,067 was drafted and sent to the 
Chinese army outside the hsien. In all, 
a total of 3,304 drafted men now serve 
the army in Yunnan or on the front. 
The majority of them are Class A (be- 
tween ages eighteen and thirty-five), and 
they represent 27.30 per cent of the total 
able-bodied males of the hsien (12,099), 
or about 9.7 per cent of its total males 
(33,874). Proportionate to the total able- 
bodied males and to the total males, the 
above figures show much higher per- 
centages than were obtained in the 
neighboring districts, including the Kun- 
ming Lake region. The latter, however, 
does not include those drafted men 
who have already left the region. In the 
case of Cheng Kung, the census of 1939 
and the subsequent registration of vital 
statistics have greatly facilitated the 
local authorities in instituting efficient 
conscription and reducing the evasions 
of military service to a very low level. 

The absence of able-bodied males 
from the farms has compelled some farm- 
ers to leave their farm lands unculti- 
vated, which has resulted in the decrease 
of agricultural products, on the one hand, 
and in the increase of prices, on the 
other. This naturally has worked havoc 
on a great many farming villages. 

In a village of 135 families the shortage 
of labor was so acute that the old folks of 
the village found it impossible to till the 
lands themselves. One day they decided 
to return the official documents relating 
to the farms under tenancy to the magis- 
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trate’s office and to change their occupa- 
tion to the growing of vegetables and 
fruits to make their living. 

The shortage of labor has hampered 
public works, such as the building of 
roads or the construction of airdromes. 
Recently, when the airfield 6 kilometers 
south of the Asien city was to be enlarged 
for the accommodation of the Super- 
fortresses, a large labor force was em- 
ployed for its extension. Among other 
workers, there were 10,500 comman- 
deered from the villages, largely middle- 
aged and old men. There were very few 
males of thirty-five years of age or under. 
The two highways in the hsien were built 
by the recruitment of entire families, 
who took food with them and employed 
their own buffalo carts to get stones for 
the roadbed. Father, mother, and young 
children worked together, patiently and 
slowly, as the full-grown sons of the 
family were already far away. Except for 
a nominal allowance, they received no 
wages. 

b) Marriages —The number of cases 
concerned with marriages is truly re- 
markable, as many young men of mar- 
riageable age had already left the vil- 
lages: 515 among the emigrants and 399 
among the immigrants. 

In marriage statistics, double registra- 
tions sometimes occur. Thus, if a girl 
moves into registration district A for 
marriage, she fills out a certificate for 
marriage and another for immigration. 
This partially explains the fact, as shown 
in Tables 62 and 63, that in a number of 
cases the females outnumber the males. 

Under this heading, only those are reg- 
istered who either emigrate from or im- 
migrate into Cheng Kung for the definite 
purpose of marriage. However, a rather 
extended account of the economic and 
social implications of marriage is given in 
Section G, chapter iv. 
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c) Seeking a livelihood.—In both emi- 
gration and immigration the economic 
motive is always important. But during 
the Sino-Japanese war this motive was 
especially in the foreground, as the 
armed conflict created new opportunities 
for employment. In Kunming city, work- 
shops, factories, and business houses 
have shown rapid increases in recent 
years and have attracted a large number 
of persons from Cheng Kung. Besides, 
changes in social fashion have caused the 
decline of certain handicrafts and the re- 
organization of others to meet the in- 
creasing demands for new articles. A 
large number of the apprentices, journey- 
men, and masters have flocked to the 
more flourishing guilds to carry on their 
trades. 

As shown in Table 62, there is a large 
number of emigrants between the ages of 
fifteen and forty-four who are physically 
strong and are thus able to earn their 
livelihood by work. In regard to the im- 
migrants who have moved into this 
hsien, a very large number of them find 
employment on the farms, either in the 
production of food crops or in the grow- 
ing of vegetables or fruits (Table 65). 
Between February, 1940, and June, 1944, 
Cheng Kung lists 368 emigrants and 288 
immigrants (Table 61) who said they 
moved in order to gain a livelihood. 

d) Evacuation due to air raids.—For 
the period between 1940 and 1942, Kun- 
ming and vicinity were subject to fre- 
quent air bombing by the enemy. 
Though Cheng Kung is but 19 kilometers 
from the city, it was considered by many 
people a safer place to live in, and a con- 
siderable number of the évacuées from 
Kunming settled down in the Asien to 
work and live. Between February, 1940, 
and December, 1942, there were 179 im- 
migrations and only 18 emigrations due 
to air raids (Table 61). 
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e) Family discord.—Yet another war- 
time condition is clearly reflected in the 
cases of family discord, as briefly dis- 
cussed earlier. Some cases are related to 
the quarrels between the parents and 
children, which indicate the gradual 
weakening of the parental authority over 
the minors. Other cases consist of the 
quarrels between the mother-in-law and 
the daughter-in-law, which show the 
gradual loosening of the family bonds. 
On the whole, these cases of family dis- 
cord reveal the changing social situation 
in a rural community as directly caused 
by the present war. The cases are shown 
in Table 61. 


II. ANALYSIS OF MIGRATION BY SEX, AGE, 
AND OCCUPATION 


a) The preponderance of females of cer- 
tain ages.—Both in emigration and in 
immigration, as between February, 1940, 
and June, 1944, the female migrants 
slightly outnumber the male migrants. 
In certain age groups this female pre- 
ponderance becomes especially marked. 
Thus, according to Table 62, among the 
emigrants in the age groups of fifteen to 
nineteen and twenty to twenty-four, the 
females greatly outnumber the males, 
especially in 1942, 1943, and 1944 (Janu- 
ary—June). In the statistics for immigra- 
tion, as shown in Table 62, for the age 
groups of fifteen to nineteen and twenty 
to twenty-four, the females also greatly 
outnumber the males, especially in 1942 
and 1943. As explained above, one reason 
is evidently that the double registra- 
tion in the cases in which a girl moves 
into a registration district for marriage. 
In the same age groups the males are 
shown in disproportionately smaller 
numbers, for a large number of them 
have run away from their villages to 
evade military service. 

For the emigrants the modal age 
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groups are, as shown in Table 62, fifteen 
to nineteen, twenty to twenty-four, and 
twenty-five to twenty-nine; for the im- 
migrants the modal age groups are, as 
shown in Table 63, fifteen to nineteen 
and twenty to twenty-four. Among both 
the emigrants and the immigrants, a con- 
siderable number of persons are therefore 
physically strong and eager to increase 
their incomes and improve their social 
status through migration. 

b) Migrants in certain occupations.— 
According to Tables 64 and 66, agricul- 
ture seems to be a dominant occupation 
for both the emigrants and the immi- 
grants, as the former claims 323 and the 
latter 146 persons. This reveals the true 
nature of the rural social life of Cheng 
Kung. 

The next group of numerical impor- 


tance is composed of those who are with- 
out occupation; this category includes 
the old, the disabled, and the children. 
There are 108 among the immigrants and 
72 among the emigrants (Tables 64 and 
65). 
As shown in Table 64, 82 of the emi- 
grants report their occupation as being 
engaged in public service; many of them 
have gone to the city to work for the 
government, for party headquarters, for 
schools, or for military agencies. 

In industry (37 emigrants and 47 im- 
migrants) and commerce (12 emigrants 
and 62 immigrants) one sees the begin- 
ning of industrial and commercial de- 
velopment in rural Cheng Kung and its 
neighborhood, which lure an increasing 
number of the job-seekers to these em- 
ployments (Tables 64 and 6s). 








CHAPTER VII 


POPULATION POLICY 


HE data presented in the preceding 
chapters should normally be helpful 

for the formulation of China’s popula- 
tion policies. Presumably, such policies 
must first be enacted into law by the 
national legislature and then enforced 
through the chief executive of the gov- 
ernment. More fundamentally, if these 
policies are intended to be effective and 
enduring, they should be deep rooted in 
the folkways and must therefore express 
the “general will’ of the people. The 
artificial divorce of governmental action 
from popular sentiments explains in 
large measure the tragic failure of Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy in their at- 
tempts to enforce the “new population 
policies” before the second World War.’ 
In China the interplay of social forces 
and political power in population mat- 
ters is distinctly discernible in history. 
About 495 B.c., when Yueh was defeated 
by Wu, King Kou Chien of Yueh retreat- 
ed to Kwei Chi (now Shao Hsin in Che- 
kiang) and encouraged the growth of 
population by punishing the parents “‘if 
girls of 17 and boys of 20 years of age and 
over are not married.’ In this the king 
was warmly supported by the populace, 
and, in 473 B.c., Yueh ultimately con- 
quered Wu. In recent years scattered 
views on population may be found from 
the speeches and writings of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, though nowhere has he set forth 
his arguments cogently and coherently. 


tD—D. V. Glass, The Siruggle for Population (Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1936), and Pop- 


ulation Movements and Policies in Europe (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1940). 
Chao Hua, Annals of Wu and Yueh, Vol. X 


A. POPULATION POLICY AND SOCIAL 
ENVIRONMENT 

Throughout China’s long history, 
though marriage and family relations 
have usually been considered personal 
and intimate affairs, they invariably re- 
flect the economic and social situation in 
which the individual lives and by which 
his thought and conduct are strongly in- 
fluenced. Only on this basis can we un- 
derstand the position taken by Confucius 
and Mo Ti on population and related 
questions. Living at a period between 
Confucius (who died 479 B.c.) and 
Mencius (who was born 372 B.c.), Mo Ti 
enunciated almost identical views on 
marriage and family as Confucius, while 
the two thinkers differed on almost all 
other questions of social importance. 
Among other things, Mo Ti encouraged 
early marriage because that would en- 
able the average family to bring up more 
children, and he was against warfare be- 
cause the casualties of war would natu- 
rally cause a decrease in population. 
These views were quite in harmony with 
the popular adage, which was commonly 
attributed to Confucius, that “to die 
without offspring is one of the three 
gravest unfilial acts.”’ 

To appreciate Confucius and Mo Ti 
more fully, one must analyze the social 
environment of their periods. Both of 
them lived in the Kingdom of Lu (now 
Shantung), which had at the time a com- 
paratively sparse population, and the 
increase of man-power for the more ade- 
quate division of labor and for more ef- 
fective national defense was one of the 














pressing military and social needs of the 
day. Confucius and Mo Ti both saw this 
and therefore urged the increase of popu- 
lation to meet the requirement. Perhaps 
low densities generally prevailed in the 
Yellow River Valley in those days, be- 
cause similar views were expressed by 
other thinkers. Thus the king of Liang 
(now Honan), southwest of the King- 
dom of Lu, once requested Mencius to 
make suggestions as to how to increase 
the population of his kingdom. Besides, 
Shang Yang (352-338 B.C.) was reported 
to have urged the King of Ch’in (now 
Shensi) to encourage the immigrants 
from Shansi to develop agriculture. 

The significant thing is that the ideas 
of Confucius and Mo Ti harmonize very 
well with the system of agriculture, be- 
cause on the farm the increase of helpers 
is always regarded as an asset. As the 
cultivation of the fields is usually close to 
the home, the farm workers may enjoy 
companionship with other members of 
the family; and the family, as a basic 
social institution of permanent func- 
tions, is thus evolved. When a man dies, 
he is usually buried beside the farm, and 
his spirit is worshiped in order to bring 
good fortune to the survivors. In time a 
chain of events becomes institutional- 
ized: agriculture needs the family, the 
family is in favor of ancestor worship, 
and ancestor worship encourages nu- 
merous children to perpetuate the family 
tree as well as to facilitate land cultiva- 
tion. 

For countless decades this sequence of 
events has been incorporated into the 
folkways of China, and as a result the 
increase of population has become a 
common phenomenon. Unconsciously, 
the average Chinese peasant prefers a 
large family, and the parents will usually 
sacrifice all for their children, even to the 
degrading of their own living standards. 
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In these circumstances, population nor- 
mally increases faster than the means of 
subsistence. The social situation became 
so unfavorable that at the end of the 
eighteenth century, Malthus, basing his 
conclusions on the observation of J. B. 
Duhalde (1674-1743) and G. T. Staun- 
ton (1737-1801), had occasion to remark 
that, compared with the standards of 
France, China in proportion to her area 
had about 60.0 per cent more people than 
her food resources could comfortably 
support.’ 

According to the Chinese, however, 
the thought of perpetuating the family 
lineage overshadows all other considera- 
tions, and the necessity of maintaining 
suitable living standards is generally ig- 
nored. In fact, individual ascendancy in 
the line of “social capillarity,” which 
Arséne Dumont‘ (1849-1902) discussed 
at length, is rather distasteful to the 
orthodox Chinese. To him this slow proc- 
ess of climbing the social ladder, where 
some individuals get ahead of others, is 
accomplished, wittingly or unwittingly, 
at the latters’ expense. In China, familial 
solidarity is fostered in preference to 
individual initiative, and social stagna- 
tion is the chief consequence. 


B. DR. SUN YAT-SEN’S VIEWS 
ON POPULATION 


Thus, deep down in the folkways and 
mores, the average Chinese loves to 
maintain a large family. In China, more 
than anywhere else, the effective desire 
for numerous offspring finds free expres- 
sion. Against this social background, Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen urged his political and social 
reforms for modern China. On popula- 


3T. R. Malthus, An Essay on the Principle of 
Population (London: Dent, 1933), I, Book 12, 131. 


4 Dépopulation et civilization (1890); Natalité et 
démocratie (1898); La Morale basée sur la démo- 
graphie (Paris: Schleicher Fréres, 1901). 
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tion matters Dr. Sun was ascribed by 
some of his followers as having advo- 
cated an unconditional and universal in- 
crease of China’s population; and this 
stand, according to them, was the most 
precious legacy which the party leader 
had bequeathed to posterity. 

However, recent studies of Dr. Sun’s 
public utterances and writings have re- 
vealed that he did not state his position 
clearly and consistently.’ While lecturing 
on the “principle of nationalism,” he saw 
the necessity of a large population and 
its relation to national power. But in his 
discussions of ‘‘people’s livelihood,” he 
distinctly envisaged the great difficulties 
of maintaining satisfactory living stand- 
ards by a big and growing population. 
In the light of the analyses recently 
made of Dr. Sun’s views by both Mr. 
Chang Heng Chen and Mr. S. C. Tsui, a 
brief summary may be attempted. 

On a number of public occasions Dr. 
Sun deplored the fact that China had an 
excessive population, which resulted in 
widespread poverty, and that the ma- 
jority of her people could not maintain 
“‘the subsistence level of living.” In his 
memorial to Marquis Li Hung-Chang 
toward the close of the Manchu Dynas- 
ty, Dr. Sun said, in effect, that “China is 
now over-populated, as in the govern- 
ment offices no vacancies can be found, 
and as to the general populace, a large 
number of the people obtain no employ- 
ment.’”° 

About twenty years later, shortly after 
the outbreak of the first World War, Dr. 
Sun further argued that the mere in- 
crease of numbers without concomitant 

5s Chang Heng Chen, Three People’s Principles and 
Population Policy (Shanghai, 1930); S. C. Tsui, New 
Viewpoints of Three People’s Principles (Chungking, 
1945). (Both in Chinese.) 

6 Hu Han-Min (ed.), Complete Works of Sun Yat- 


sen (4 Vols.; Shanghai: Min Chi Book Co., 1930), 
III, ror. (In Chinese.) 


improvement in production techniques 
was an inducement to the imperialist 
nations to exploit China: 

Colonies are diligently sought for chiefly be- 
cause of their rich natural resources and large 
capacities for consumption due to excessive 
population and efficient labor power. The im- 
perialist countries are often unwilling to develop 
new territories by their own fellow countrymen, 
as they usually go abroad in small numbers and 
have small capacity for consumption; when the 
territories are well developed, they become self- 
governing and can no longer be suppressed by 
their mother country. Therefore, the European 
powers often prefer colonies inhabited by the 
colored races for whom unequal treatment is 
usually meted out. The colored peoples are 
forced to occupy a permanently inferior status 
by being farmers so that the imperialist nations 
may sell them manufactured goods and reap the 
benefits from trade forever. In the world today, 
the countries having the ambition of acquiring 
new territories invariably observe the above 
conditions as the best criteria, and India and 
China thus become their primary choices.7 

As to the remedies, Dr. Sun wanted to 
explore the natural resources to the full- 
est extent, to institute scientific reforms 
in agriculture, to develop modern indus- 
try, and to equalize the uneven ge- 
ographical distribution of population by 
encouraging migration to the frontiers. 
To broaden the base of the revolution, he 
naturally sought to befriend the masses 
by improving their living and by trans- 
ferring to them certain rights and privi- 
leges which historically had been re- 
served for the minority. Attempting to 
curtail the danger of bourgeois domina- 
tion, he tried hard to restrict the concen- 
tration of capital, on the one hand, and 
to promulgate protective labor laws, on 
the other. With the goal of strengthening 
the social position of the farmers, he 
promised to effect a redistribution of 
landownership among the cultivators. 
Visualizing this utopian society, he 

7Sun Yat-sen, “Life and Death for China” 
(Complete Works, I, 986-87). 
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would eventually attempt to increase the 
happiness of the farmers and workers by 
urging them to have large families. Like 
mercantilists and cameralists before him, 
Dr. Sun somehow wrongly associated 
prosperity and progress with an expand- 
ing population. This, however, is an 
inference sometimes drawn from Dr. 
Sun’s political and social reforms with 
special reference to his discussions on 
nationalism; but he himself nowhere 
explicitly advocated an unconditional 
and universal increase of China’s popu- 
lation. 

Rather emphatically, Dr. Sun thought 
that China’s salvation lay in the quick 
realization of “‘political and economic 
power” and of social improvements. Of 
more urgent needs, he was especially in- 
terested in the reduction of the death 
rates, in the promotion of personal 
health and social hygiene, and in the 
abolition of such obnoxious social habits 
as geomancy, opium-smoking, and foot- 
binding. 

To some persons it appeared that Dr. 
Sun’s view on population was modified 
somewhat by W. W. Rockhill’s studies, 
which gave a lower estimate of China’s 
population.* This led him to conjecture 
that China’s population was decreasing. 
On one occasion, Dr. Sun said: 


About a century ago, France, acting on the 
belief that she had already reached the Mal- 
thusian limit, began to practice family limita- 
tion. Today, the French people are reaping the 
painful effects of a declining population and are 
encouraging the increase of numbers to insure 
France’s permanent place among the nations of 
the world. Nowadays in China, some young men 


8 Inquiry into the Population of China (“Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous Collections,” Vol. XLVII, 
Part III (Washington, D.C., 1904]), p. 1549. Dr. 
Sun did not refer to this materia] until January 27, 
1924, in his first lecture on nationalism (Sun Yat-sen, 
Three People’s Principles [Kuomintang Central 
Executive Committee], pp. 20-21). (In Chinese.) 
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are also influenced by Malthusianism and com- 
mence to control births.® 


If from this, one infers that Dr. Sun was 
in favor of an increase of population for 
China, it would probably be considered a 
far-fetched conclusion. Yet, from Sun’s 
writings it would be difficult for one to 
find any more direct evidence to sub- 
stantiate this untenable position. 

It is curious, however, how the view of 
being in favor of an unconditional and 
universal increase of China’s population 
is attributed to Dr. Sun. So general and 
persistent is this belief that, among the 
party and government circles, birth con- 
trol has not been freely discussed in re- 
cent years. In official publications birth 
control is commonly ignored because to 
some party workers this seems to run 
counter to the teachings of the late party 
leader. 


C. THE COMMITTEE FOR STUDY OF 
POPULATION POLICIES 


Chiefly because of his breadth of views 
on social questions, Dr. Sun has, never- 
theless, stimulated public interest in 
population problems. Among the social 
scientists in academic circles, heated dis- 
cussions about China’s population have 
been going on. In time their views have 
attracted the attention of the govern- 
ment, which has shown its willingness to 
adopt a more detached attitude by en- 
couraging dispassionate and scholarly 
discussions. As stated earlier, the task of 
gathering population data is now divided 
between the Ministry of the Interior and 
the Directorate of Budgets, Accounts, 
and Statistics. But the formulation of 
population policies evidently comes with- 
in the competence of the Ministry of 
Social Affairs. In the autumn of 1941 
the aforesaid ministry organized a Com- 
mittee for the Study of Population Poli- 


9Sun Yat-sen, ibid., p. 20. 
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cies by inviting university professors and 
specialists in addition to the officials of 
the government who are deeply inter- 
ested in population problems.*® Since 
then, the committee has held a number 
of meetings in Chungking and Kunming, 
at which various views were presented 
and important decisions taken. Though 
it is still premature to evaluate the ac- 
tual consequences of the committee’s de- 
liberations on China’s population policy, 
if and when enforced, the conclusions 
reached by the committee nevertheless 
represent the considered opinion of a 
number of the social scientists in China 
today. Such views as succinctly sum- 
marized below should form the basis of a 
population policy that may harmonize 
with the socioeconomic situation as de- 
picted in the fomer chapters and may 
pave the way for an enduring peace be- 
tween China and other nations. 


I. QUANTITY 


Facing poverty, ignorance, and the 
low living standards of the masses, the 
country should not and cannot encour- 
age unconditional and universal increase 
of population. Increase should occur only 
where the individuals, as parents, are 
physically fit and mentally sound, where 
the families are able to give the children 
proper care and training, and where the 
social surroundings are favorable. The 
parents, after careful consideration of the 
interest of the family and of the com- 
munity, may decide for themselves as to 
the proper number of children they 
should bring up. In addition, the number 


1° Among other members are the following: Mr. 
Chang Heng Chen, of the Legislative Yuan, chair- 
man of the Chungking section; Mr. Ta Chen, chair- 
man of the Kunming section; Professor P. W. Sun, 
Central University; Dr. H. C. Hsu, Health Adminis- 
tration, Chungking; Professor Quentin Pan, South- 
west Associated University; Mr. H. C. Chang, head 
of research section, Ministry of Social Affairs. 
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of children may also vary with the skill 
and income of the parents, as well as 
with the folkways and social wealth of 
the community. Thus viewed, some indi- 
viduals may have children, others not; 
some communities may have population 
increase, others not. A differential rate of 
increase will therefore have to be worked 
out between individuals, classes, and 
communities in the interests of all the 
parties concerned. Broadly speaking, 
such views are substantially in agreement 
with the theory of optimum population 
as first expounded in England and widely 
advocated of late in other regions of the 
world. 


II. QUALITY 


After deploring the paucity of data on 
population quality, the committee em- 
phatically urges that machinery be set in 
motion for qualitative studies, which 
would emphasize both negative and posi- 
tive eugenics. 

On the side of negative eugenics, 
steps should be taken to segregate per- 
sons of hereditary defects, physical or 
mental, from the normal population. 
Possibilities of sterilization should also 
be explored. In regard to positive eu- 
genics, the beginnings should be made by 
encouraging marriages between persons 
of superior physical fitness and mental 
abilities. Wherever possible, medical cer- 
tificates should be required before mar- 
riage. 

For persons of physical and mental 
fitness, ample opportunities should be 
provided for freedom of choice. Such op- 
portunities should include free participa- 
tion by individuals in sports and recrea- 
tion, as well as the free pursuit of health 
and education, so that biological fitness 
may readily be turned into social fitness 
for cultural advancement and racial re- 
juvenation. 
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Ill. MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 


Liberal ideas are freely enunciated by 
the committee in regard to social life 
between the sexes. Since girls and women 
are now free to enter the trades, free and 
increased social intercourse between the 
sexes should be encouraged. Sex educa- 
tion in the homes and schools should be 
extended, and, where social usage per- 
mits, marriage on the basis of mutual 
love and the willingness of the contract- 
ing parties should be encouraged. 

The monogamous family should be the 
goal for all China. Every effort should be 
made to maintain wholesome family life 
and all parents urged to give loving care 
and appropriate education at home to 
the children, especially those of tender 
years. 


IV. MIGRATION 


On the geographical and occupational 
distribution of population through mi- 
gration, the committee also offers con- 
structive ideas as follows: 

With regard to the rural-urban migra- 
tion, more even distribution of the sexes 
is to be brought about by encouraging 
the migrants, wherever possible, to take 
their families with them. In districts 
where technological unemployment is 
caused by an oversupply of workers in 
certain occupations, relief should be 
sought by better organization of the la- 
bor market and better transportation 


facilities offered to the intending mi- 
grants. 

For emigrants going abroad, the gov- 
ernment is urged to enforce protective 
regulations in the interest of the emi- 
grants, as well as to enter into agree- 
ments with the governments of their 
adopted countries with the aim of look- 
ing into the legitimate interests of all 
parties. In regard to alien immigrants 
entering China, the government, in addi- 
tion to the proper exercise of sovereign 
rights, should also reach an understand- 
ing with the countries of their origin to 
bring about equitable treatment in ac- 
cordance with international law and 
usage. 

With reference to migration to the 
frontiers, provisions for personal safety 
should be the primary concern of the 
government. Facilities for transportation 
should also be extended to the migrants 
wherever feasible. 

Special attention is drawn to the 
aboriginal populations and their move- 
ments on the frontiers. Economic de- 
velopment of these groups should be 
the chief preliminary measure of the gov- 
ernment, to be followed by adequate pro- 
visions for health and education. Mar- 
riages between the Chinese and the ab- 
original stocks are to be encouraged, 
with the hope that a reasonable increase 
in population on the frontiers may be 
expected in due course of time. 
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TABLE 3* 
SEX RATIO IN 10 LOCALITIES: CENSUS DATA 
































Locality | Population Source -_ — Prag yl Source 

Kiang Ying.......| 21,864 | (1), p. 29 III.7 112.1 (1), p. 28, Table 17, and 
p. 41 

Cae Peee....... | 279,455 (2), p. 101 II5.0 116.6 (2), p. 174 

Kiang Ning..... .| 562,063 | (3),pp. 40-41, Tabler}..... oot ae (3), pp. 40-41 

Ting Hsien...... | 439,259 ETS eee, See ee | 110.49 (4), p. 24, Table 7 

Chow P’ing........| 165,735 (5s), p. 620, Table r |....... ; 93.1 (5), p. 183, Table 16, and 
p. 200, Table 18 

oO ee ar ee OS ee ee ee | 129.4 (6), p. 14 

Lan Hsi. ...++-| 276,468 | (7), p. 8, Table 1 123.3 125.3 (7), Pp. 121 

Cheng Kung.......| 71,223 | (8), p. 73, Table 1 89.1 90.7 (8), p. 75, Table 2 

Szechwan (3 Asien)..| 619,471 (9), P. 34, Table 12 99.0 108.0 (9), p. 33, Table 10, and 

p. 34, Table 12 
Kunming Lake re- 
A Si a 5. aataor wa 507, 216) { 88.8 102.7 | 
Kunming| Potal.. 174,024] | 94.0 121.7 
city * Aa 134,435 | 95-9 126.9 ’ 
Suburbs . 39,589} | (10), p. 61, Table 40 88.5 105.9 (10), p. 61, Table 40 

Kunming hsien.....| 211,006] 84.2 95-8 | 

Kunyang hsien... . .| 69, 234| Q1.0 95.2 | | 

Chinning hAsien.....| 52,952) | 88.9 85.8 } | 














* The sources in Tables 3, 6, 8, rr, 43, 48, and 51 refer to the original census report of each locality as indicated below. Except 


report No. 


(r) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


oe 
awn 
—~wv 


~ 
~ 
~~ 


1, which is published in English, all the other reports are published in Chinese. 


C. M. Chiao, W.S. Thompson, D. T. Chen, An Experiment in the Regisiration of Vital Statistics in China (Oxford, Ohio: 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems, 1938). 


C. C. Chang, W. F. Tao, C. C. Chuang, Experimental Census of Population and Agriculture of Chu Yung Hsien (Commis- 
sion of National Defense, General Staff, March, 1933). 


General Reports of Experiments in Kiang Ning Hsien (Kiang Ning Hsien Government, Kiangsu Province, November, 1934). 


Franklin C. H. Lee, ‘‘Problems of Technique as Revealed in Population Census of Ting Hsien’’ Social Science Quarterly 
(Tsing Hua University), Vol. II, No. 3 (April, 1937). 


K. Y. Wu, Census of Chow P’ing Experimental Hsien (Shanghai: Chung Hua Book Co., July, 1935). 

Census of Population and Agriculture of Chang Lu Hsien, Fukien (Foochow: Fukien Provincial Government, July, 1937). 
Population Statistics and Analysis of Lan Hsi Experimental Hsien (Hangchow: Lan Hsi Hsien Government, September, 
1936). 

Preliminary Report of Population Census of Cheng Kung, Yunnan (Cheng Kung: Institute of Census Research, Tsing Hua 
University, August, 1940). 

Census of Selected Hsien in Szechuan (Chungking: Directorate of Budgets, Accounts, and Statistics, Chinese National Gov- 
ernment, 1943). 


) Experimental Population Census and Vital Registration in Kunming Lake Region, Yunnan (Kunming: Committee on Ex- 


perimental Census and Vital Registration for Kunming Lake Region, February, 1944). 
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TABLE 


SEX RATIO IN 


COUNTRY 


Switzerland 
England and Wak 
Italy 

New Zealand 
France 
Norway 
Sweden 
Germany 
India 

Japan 
Netherlands 
United States 
Egypt 
U.S.S.R. 
Brazil 


4* 


EAR ae > ee 
At Birth For All Age 
1937 1060.8 03.3 
[930 103.9 02.2 
1930 103.8 96.4 
193 103.57 102.8 
1935 104.0 93.2 
1935 105.1 95-7 
1935 104.5 97.8 
IQ 105.90 94.5 
19 Qd.7 100.2 
19 102.0 IOI.O 
I 104.7 98.7 
193 103.0 102.4 
1927 102.0 99.1 
Ig2t 103.1 93-4 
192 100.9 101.6 
| ie 3 


* League of Nations, Year Book 1 


t 1931 


+ 1930 


15 COUNTRIES 


Sex RATIO 
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TABLE 5 
LIVE BIRTHS BY SEX AND SEX RATIO AT BIRTH, CHENG KUNG, YUNNAN 
FEBRUARY, me sine 1044 
i YEAR 
a a | 
F FEBRUARY, 1940—JUNE, 1944 | 1944 (JANUARY—JUNE) | 1943 
f MontTH SS ee = > a la s 
' Live Births Live Births | Live Births 
Sex Ratio | Sex Ratio | _____| «Sex Ratio 
at Birth at Birth | | at Birth 
| Males | Females | Males Females Males | Females | 
Total. | 4,168 | 4,046 103.02 | 455 | 369 | 123.31 685 716 | 95.67 
I ..| 227 | 241 | 94.19 | 50 | 46 | 108.70 | 47 60 | 78.33 
2 ; 281 | 303 92.74 590 | 54 | 109.26 39 56 69.64 
3 343 | 323 | 106.19 | 738 | 58 | 134.48 66 67 98.51 
4 : 424 | 388 109. 28 IIo. | 78 | 141.02 58 67 86.57 
5 | 396 422 93.84 | 77—(| 77 | 100.00 61 61 100.00 
6 ‘| 372 | 318 | 116.98 | 81 56 | 144.64 | 5° 5° | 100.00 
7 | gat 1 See) SR asses te ep REE 57 58 98. 28 
8 340 | 313 eB.Gg j.....0'.. xe a 65 48 135.42 
re) 304 | 335 RE Be iwas scx pays Kena eee 65 61 106.56 
fe) gs | 3S$ | 07-32 |.... AY) {anor oraray 55 59 93.22 
II ‘ 422 a eee eer cen 55 66 83.33 
12 + ga 347 an ere ; Ses 67 63 106.35 
| | 
YEAR 
1942 194! | 1940 (FEBRUARY- DECEMBER) 
MonTH c areas commen 
Live Births Live Births Live Births 
as in| oes Ratic es ca Ae Sex Ratio 
at Birth | at Birth | at Birth 
Males | Females | Males | Females | Males Females 
Total. ..} 1,041 1,040 100.10 | 1,104 | 1,094 100.91 | 883 | 827 106.77 
I 80 79 | 101.26 | 50 S0 i RAD Poon ui chalicaaeals ls a cerd bie 
2 78 82 | 95.12 52 51 | 101.96 53 60 88. 33 
3 | 3 78 | 98.72 68 | 64 | 106.25 54 56 96.43 
4 .| 94 99 | 94.95 83 72 115.28 79 72, | 109.72 
5 | 100 | 104 | 96.15 80 100 80.00 78 80 97.50 
6 J 80 | 76 105.26 85 77 II0. 39 76 59 128.81 
7 83 | 75 | 110.67 107 95 112.63 84 67 125.37 
8 99 | Sr | £22.22 96 105 Q1.43 80 79 101. 26 
9 | os | op | 98.9 89 94 94.68 75 81 92.59 
10 98 | 89 | 110.11 117 108 108. 33 III 99 112.12 
II. IOI 100 | I01.00 156 134 116.42 IIo 106 | 103.77 
12 76 78 | 07.44 121 138 87.68 83 68 122.06 
| | 
| | 
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SUN DBAERG’S AGI 
(I 


LOcALITY 








IN MODERN CHINA 


TABLE 6 


DIVISIONS IN 10 LOCALITIES 


ages) 


n Percent 


Ace DIVISIONS 


SOURCE 


Youth Middle Age Old Age ORNS 68 RES 2 
I (15-40 50 and over) 
Kiang Ying 40. 2¢ 46.7 13.10 (1), p. 24, Table 12 
Chu Yung 40.64 47.65 11.71 (2), p. 104, Table 4(3) 
Kiang Ning 37.10 50.30 12.60 (3), p. 38 
Ting Asien. 33.32 49.11 17.56 (4), p. 23, Table 6 
Chow P’ ing 27.08 54. 34 18.58 | (5), p. 627, Table 11 
Chang Lu 32.70 52.80 14.50 | (6), p. 13 
Lan Hsi. .. 36.30 50.20 13.50 | (7), p. 33, Table 19 
Cheng Kung 34.85 48.41 16.74 | (8), p. 78, Table 4 
Szechwan (3 Asien) 37.82 41.62 20.56 | (9), calculated from data 
on p. 36, Table 14 
Kunming Lake region 33.70 52.80 13.50 
{Total 30.80 57.50 11.70 
Kunming city {City 30.40 58.00 11.60 
Suburbs 32.40 55.6 12.00; (10), p. 62, Table 42 
Kunming hsien 34.40 oz'.4 14.40 
Kunyang hsien 26.00 £0.00 14.00 
Chinning Asien 37.1 47.50 15.40 
TABLE 7* 
SUNDBAERG’S AGE DIVISIONS IN 15 COUNTRIES 
(In Percentages) 
Acre DrIvisrIons 
COUNTRY YEAR 
Youth Middle Age Old Age 
° 15-49 o and Over) 
India 1931 39.9 50.4 9.7 
Japan 1930 30.7 48.1 15.2 
England and Wales 1936 22.3 53-3 24.4 
France 1035 4.6 49.2 26.2 
Germany 1933 24.2 50.0 21.8 
Italy 1930 20.5 40.7 19.8 
Norway 1935 25.4 53.8 20.8 
Netherlands 1930 30.6 51.2 18.1 
Sweden 1935 22.2 54.4 23.4 
Switzerland 1937 23.1 54.0 22.9 
U.S.S.R. 1926 37.2 49.8 13.0 
Brazil. . 1920 42.8 48.4 8.8 
United States 1930 20.4 53.5 7.1 
New Zealand 1936 25.5 52.8 21.7 
Egypt 1927 38.7 49.1 12.2 


* League of Nations, Statistical Year B 
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TABLE 8 


AGE COMPOSITION IN 9 LOCALITIES 





























(In Percentages) 
‘, aa — - —— — | SapoRN “gars — ae ata: — = —— — = — 
, P ss , i l« . Kunming 
Ae Kiang Chu | Kiang Ting Chang Lan Cheng | Szechwan Lake 
“—— Ying Yung | Ning | Asien | Lu Hsi | Kung (3 Asien) = 
| | Region 
° 3 80 | 4.17 a ee, Pe 3.64 4-57 | r.92 | 4.94 
I 3.60 3-97 2.90 | | 2.97 3-39 3-44 2.72 
og 2 3.30 2.93 | 3.08 2.90 2.20 | 3-21 | 2.06 
3 3.30 2.77 | 2.90 : 2.80 | 1.88 3.06 2.07 
4 20.60 3.1 2.80 2.44 | I.Qt | 2.72 | 2.07 
| | 
| | | 
o-4 16.60 16.08 14.41 | 13.16 9.40 14.76 | 13.95 | 14.35 | 13.86 
5-14 23.60 24.56 24.44 20.15 23.3 21.52 | 20.87 | 23.48| 19.79 
15-24. 160.90 16.78 16.10 15.43 19.3 17.60 | 13.69] 10.73 16.92 
25-34 14.30 14.35 14.38 14.51 15.4 15.10 | 14.70 11.23 | 16.37 
35-44 II.20 II.QI 12.51 12.91 12.5 12.75 | 14.32 12.72 | 13.62 
a 45-54. 8.60 8.70 9.16| 10.96| 10.5 8.59 | 10.55 | 13.16] 10.09 
55-04 6.70 S.972 6.42 6.75 6.2 6.44 8.03 8.12 | 6.28 
05-74.. 1.40 1.51 2.05 4.25 2.7 2.55 3.28 4.54 | 2.56 
75 and over °.70 ©. 39 0.50 1.56 7 0.53 0.55 1.67 0.41 
Unknown 0.03 ; 0.08 0.06 |.. O.1 
All ages 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 99.98 | 100.00 99.98 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 
SOUFSE...... (1), p. 24,'(2), p. (3), pp. |(4), p. 24,/(6), p. 11 | (7), pp. |(8), p. 60,/(9), p. 37,/(10), p. 
Table 104, | 40-41,| Table | 30-31,| Table | Table | 63, 
me". Table | Table 7 | Table 24 15 | Table 
4 r 2 16 | 43 
TABLE 9* 
AGE GROUPS OF KUNMING LAKE REGION, YUNNAN, BY LOCALITY, 1942 
(In Percentages) 
——— ; — — = = — 
es" Kuwmince City 
| Kunminc _ ; . ; 
: : ee KUNMING KUNYANG CHINNING 
AGE LAKE : ; : 
nates hsien hsien hsien 
er Total City | Suburbs | 
° 4.94 | 4.54 | 4.38 5.09 4.95 5.24 5.80 
I $.73 $.33 | 2.20 3.73 2.7 3.24 3.09 
2 2.06 1.85 1.80 | 2.05 | 2.10 | 2.26 2.35 
3 2.07 1.75 1.69 | 1.96 2.22 | 2.30 2.25 
4 2.07 1.74 1.69 | 1.89 2.24 2.26 | 2.23 
| | 
Oo 4 13.86 12.21 | 11.76 | a.76 | 14.29 | 15.29 15.72 
5-14 19.79 18.62 18.61 | 18.64 20.00 | 20.71 21.42 
15-24 16.92 20.25 | 20.69 | 18.69 15.69 15.33 12.88 
25-34 16. 37 17-71 | 17-75 | 17-59 16.21 | 14.98 14.26 
35-44 13.62 13.14 13-15 | s.%8 | 13.70 | 14.16 14.19 
45-54 0.09 10.42 | 10.49 | 10.20 | 9.75 | 9.81 10.73 
55-64 6.28 5-33 5.28 5.52 6.84 | 6.69 7.06 
65-74 2.56 1.88 5.32 | 2.11 2.92 | 2.64 3.21 
75 and over 0.41 0.36 | 0.37 | 0.32 0.44 | 0.37 0.51 
nknown 0.10 0.08 0.08 | 0.06 0.16 | 0.04 0.02 
Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 
a a : } | 
* Report (10), p. 62, Table 43 
































Kiang Ying 
Chu Yung 
Kiang Ning 
Ting Asien 
Chow Ping 
Chang Lu.. 
Lan Hsi 
Cheng Kung 


Kunming Lake 


Kunming Asien 
Kunyang hsien 


Szechwan (3 Asien) 


Kunming city < 


Chinning Asien. 


POPULATION OF 


All ages 


Under 5 years 
Under 1 year 
9 
14 
IQ 
24 
29 


34 


ee 
ouwoumonm 


w 


44 

54 

04 

74 

5 years and over 
Inknown 


On & Ww 
moon 


an 


21 years and over 


* Bureau of the Census, / 


AVERAGE SIZI 

Locality —. 
4.7° 

4.93 

4.44 

5-59 

4.9 

4 

4.88 

4.4! 

4.7 

region 4-93 
(Total 4.20 
City §- tS 
\Suburbs 4-24 
5.00 

6.17 

4.55 


TABLE 10* 


UNITED STATES BY 


PERCENTA( 


Both Sexes 


TABLE 11 


OF FAMILY IN 


Mediar 


4.90 


88 
350 
O2 


34 


>-uUt &w 


10 L 


POPULATION IN MODERN CHINA 


AGE, 1930* 


OC 


Mode 


w 


wt bw 


COW 


CAW COW 


ALITIES 


3E DISTRIBUTION 


Females 


100.0 


source 

(1), p. 5, Table 1 

(2), p. 174 

(3), pp. 40, Table 1, and 41, 
Table 2 

(4), p. 20 

(5), p. 117, Table 3 

(6), p. & 

(7), p. 14, Table 11 

(8), pp. 117, Table 27, and 
104, Table 21 

(9), p. 32 

(10), p. 58, Table 36 
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TABLE 12 


DENSITY OF POPULATION IN 10 LOCALITIES 


Locality 


Kiang Ying. . 
Chu Yung. 
Kiang Ning... 
Ting Asien.... 
Chow P’ing... 
Chang Lu. . 
Lan Hsi 
Cheng Kung 


Szechwan (3 Asien) 


Kunming Lake 
Kunming city 

Kunming Asien 
Kunyang hsien 
Chinning Asien 


Country 


Belgium. . 

England and Wales 
Netherlands 

Japan (proper) 
Germany. 


Czechoslovakia 
Switzerland 


be Hungary. . 


Poland. 











Population 
21,804 
vl 279,455 
’ 562,063 
439,259 
165,735 
227,801 
276,468 

71,223 
619,471 





region 507,216 
174,024 
211,006 
69 , 234 
52,952 


Area in Square 








Density per Square 





TABLE 13* 


DENSITY 





Density 
per Square 
Kilometer 

272.1 
270. 
260. 
181. 
142. 
137. 
108. 
100.8 
96. 
88.0 


een ew 


~s 


Country 


Denmark... 
Austria 
Portugal 
India... . 
France. 
Yugoslavia 
Bulgaria 
Rumania 

| Egypt. 
Spain... 





* Calculated from data given in R. Pearl, Natural History of Population, p 





27 





Kilometers Kilometer 
: ” |. 
35 615.0 
2,272 | 247.30 
932 471.3 
eeceseees j eeceeeeesesece 
510 446.6 
| 758 364.7 
559.68 127.4 
| 1,771 349.8 
2,880.51 176.1 
16.83 10, 340.1 
1,677.88 125.8 
775-32 89.3 
410.48 129.0 


Density 


per Square 
Kilometer 


86. 
8o. 
79. 
79. 
76. 
61. 
50. 
59. 
52. 
48. 


an 


oumw Own OF 





2, Table so 








88 


LIVE BIRTHS BY OCCUPATION OF FATHER, CHENG KUNG, YUNNAN, FEBRUARY, 1940—JUNE, 





Bors 

| SEXEs | 

| (FEBRU- 

OccuPATION | aRY, | 

| r941—| 

June, | 

1944) | 

Total 8,214 

Agriculture 7,430 

Public service | 441 

Manufacturing 114 

Commerce 84 
Without occupa- 

tion. 30 
Supplying of ne 

cessities of life 28 

Liberal professions 27 

Student 23 

Communication 13 

Fishing... .. 6 

Personal service 4 

Mining. I 

Other. 7 


POPULATION IN MODERN CHINA 


1944 
(JANUARY I 
June) 
Both M|F Both 
Sexes | Sexes 
824 
793 |395|308)1, 200 
78 | 49) 32) 127 
13} 4 9 35 
20 0} 14 17 
2 i 4 
2 I I 8 
2 I I 4 
° 2 
I I I 
2 I I 
I I 2 





TABLE 14 


| 
| 
| Both 
| Sexes 


194! 


455/399) 1 ,401/055)710/2,081/1 ,041/1,040/2, 198)1, 104 








5o0|014 
04) 03 
15} 20 
8 9 
3 I 
2} O 
a 

2 

I 

> 


1,573 
124 
27 

31 


st 


ews 


930 
OI 
13 
18 


Ne 


LS) 


937) 2 ,947|)1 ,033 


63 
14 
13 


x = NW Ww 


64 
e4 
14 


| 


9) 


DOW Nn 


33} 
9} 


1044 
1940 


(FEBRUARY- 
DECEMBER) 


rp, | Both) vw] F. 
Sexes 


I 0904/1 , 710/883/827 


I,O14|1 ,613/838)775 








31| 48) 26) 22 
15 T5| 7| 8 

9 2) 2. 
5 Io} 2} 8 
4 6} 3) 3 
8 ss 2 6 
6 8 2) 6 
I a} 3 1 
3} 1 2 











All ages (14- 
46)... 
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TABLE 15 


FREQUENCY OF BIRTHS, BY AGE OF MOTHER: NUMBER AND PER CENT 





CHENG KUNG, YUNNAN, FEBRUARY, 1940—JUNE, 1944 








FEBRUARY, 1940— 








JUNE, 1944 
No. % 
8,214 | 99.98 
3 | 0.04 
8 °.10 
24 ©. 29 
73 0.89 
III 1.35 
212 2.58 
292 3-55 
204 3.58 
327 3.98 
344 | 4.19 
391 4.76 
323 3-93 
400 4.87 
365 4.44 
345 4.20 
312 3.80 
387 4.71 
348 4.24 
354 4.31 
357 4-35 
343 4.18 
340 4.14 
324 3-94 
254 3-99 
258 3.14 
286 3.48 
200 2.43 
226 $32 
163 1.98 
165 2.01 
138 1.68 
84 I.02 
163 1.98 











1944 


(JANUARY- 


June) 





33 


18 


~I Ww 

















| 1940 
| 1943 1942 194! (FesRvuary- 
DECEMBER) 
| 
| 1,401 2,081 2,198 1,710 
2 I iat 
I 5 igs 2 Oe 
oe SR ke 3 net 
24 24 7 3 
28 45 12 7 
5° 79 27 25 
67 88 55 51 
69 68 64 62 
60 QI 72 65 
55 96 88 62 
84 101 104 69 
54 88 75 59 
68 105 95 go 
68 93 88 86 
55 83 97 62 
45 80 89 65 
60 107 105 80 
48 go 109 78 
62 82 93 82 
61 70 IOI 80 
66 81 82 71 
54 85 99 68 
51 79 Q2 69 
36 59 82 61 
36 57 75 68 
44 76 79 67 
27 27 83 45 
33 56 69 51 
20 30 58 43 
21 41 45 46 
12 31 56 36 
10 16 35 20 
21 35 61 39 
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TABLE 16 


LIVE BIRTHS, CRUDE BIRTH RATES BY MONTH, AND RATIO OF MONTHLY TO ANNUAL RATES 
CHENG KUNG, YUNNAN, FEBRUARY, 1940—JUNE, 1944 














MONTH 
Irem YEAR | 7 = ia a? \ pe ——— 
| | 
| Total r | 2 3 4 cs , 1 34 @4-t06 | II 12 
{1944 824) 96) 113) 136) 188) 154) 137 = i} , ii 
‘ | 1943 1,401} 107] 95| 133] 125| 122) 100) I15| 113) 126) 114) 121| 130 
Live births . .| {1942 2,081) 159| 160} 155] 193) 204) 156) 158) 180 174) 187| 201| 154 
1941 2,198| 106) 103) 132] 155} 180} 162) 202) 201] 183) 225) 290) 259 
(1940 1,710 | 113] 110] 151| 158] 135| I51| 159) 156 i, 216) 151 
Average (February, 
| 1940 June, 1944) 24.Q/19.0/19.0)22. 3/26. 4/26. 7/22. 5/25.6)26. 7/20. 1/30. 1133.9 28.4 
11944 22.0)15.4|18. 1/21. 8/30. 2/24. 7/22.0 » ew aeons 
Birth rate... .| {1943 18.9/17.4|15.4|21.6/20. 3\19.8|16. 2/18. 7|18. 3/20. 4/18. 5|19.6/21.1 
| 1942 8.1\25.8)25.9)25. 1/31. 3/33.1/25. 3/25. 6) 20. 2| 28. 2/30. 3}32.6)25.0 
| 1941 30.0/17.3/16.9) 21.6) 25. 4/29. 5| 26. 5|33.0132.0/29.09/36.8147. 4142.4 
{1940 25.7 18. 7/18. 2)25.0)26. 2}22.4)25.0/26. 3/25. 8) 34.8/35.8)25.0 
| | 
Per cent (Average (February, | | | 
monthly to 1940—June, 1944) 100} 78} 77} 89} 107| 107| 90] 99] 103] 102) 116) 129] 110 
annual 11944 100} 70) 82) 99} 137] 112] I00)....|.. * F ee 
rate eaten 1943 100} 92} 81| 114) 107} 105| 86) 99} 97} 108| 98) 104) 112 
11942 100] 92) 92) 8o| r11| 118} 90} QI] 104) 100) 108] 116} 80 
| 1941 100} 58} 56) 72| 8s} 98 88) 110) 110} I00 123] 158) 141 





| (1940 100 73| 71| O7| 102} 87) 97] 102) 100} 135) 139] 97 
| | 









nOFf O- 


OFPOn: + 


fe) 


I2 
89 
41 








| I ares 2 


Peiping, First Health Station 


Ting hsien, Hopeh . 


Farm families in 22 Asien 


Wuchang, Hankow...... 


Yi Shi, Shansi........ 
Tsing Yuan, Shansi 


Kiang Ning, Kiangs 
Honan, Shansi 
Anhwei, Kiangsu 
Yen Shan, Hopeh.... 


es ee 
Peiping (Christians)..... . 


Chao Chow, Kwangtung..... 
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TABLE 17* 


CRUDE BIRTH AND DEATH RATES IN CHINA 














=o &. 





Ye: Birth Death | 
we Rate | Rate | 
a ‘ 
1933 pe oS 
1932 | 16.9 | err 
(1931 23.3 |.---. 
| | 
| | 
1933 | 19.0 
1932 ee oe ee 
Ig3I | 18.8 | at ang ae | 
1933 | 18.0 es. a 
1932 13.9 Jones -| 
(1931 14.7 .| 
| f 
1933 | %9.0 |.... von 
1932 i”. ‘28.8 Oe | 
(1931 | 18.9 | | 
(1933 Se gg eee 2 | 
11932 ae ey 
(1931 19.7 oe 
| | 
1933 34.9 |: 5m haha 
1932 29.8 | e 
| 1931 | 24.4 canal 
(1926-31 19.9 | 18.5 
1931 37-1 | 33-7 
1929-31 35-7 | 25.0 
| 
1929 32.0 21.0 
1929 16.5 17.7 
1926-28 24.8 13.0 
1926 | 20.1 24.3 
1924 42.2 27.9 
1923 58. 37.1 
ie t Bieseecs | 27.6 
1921 26.5 | 13.0 
July, 1917—| 34.0 34.0 
August, 
1918 





* Adapted from Ta Chen, Population Problems in China (2d imp., 





| D. H. 


Source 


Hsu, Birth and Death Rates in 
Chinese Cities 


Peiping, First Health Station: Report for 
7th Year, pp. 11-12 

Franklin C. H. Lee, Social Survey of Ting 
Hsien, p. 290 

C. M. Chiao, “Rural Population and 
Vital Statistics for Selected Areas of 
China,” Chinese Economic Journal, 
March, 1934 

Statistical Monthly, Legislative Yuan, 
Vol. II, No. 4 

Ibid. 

Proceedings of Chinese Sociological Con- 
ference: China’s Population Problems 
(1931), p. 284 

Ibid., p. 11 


J. L. Buck, Chinese Farm Economy 
“Miscellaneous Series in Agriculture,”’ 
(University of Nanking, Nanking), 

No. 13 

National Medical Journal of China, X, 31 

S. D. Gamble, Peiping: A Social Survey, 
PP. 347-49 

Kulp, Country Life in South 

China, p. 32 


1934), p. 146, Table 29B. 


ul 
1 
i 


ab oe = es 


Baia 


cnn amt ema age ei 
DO lah na nee cas eaeatn 


= 
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TABLE 18 





TOTAL WOMEN, MARRIED WOMEN, AND PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN MARRIED, BY 5- YEAR GROUPS 
(15-44; 15-49); BIRTHS BY AGE OF MOTHER AND MARITAL BIRTH RATES 
CHENG KUNG, YUNNAN, FEBRUARY, 1940—JUNE, 1944 


Acre Groups 


15-19 
20-24 
25-20. . 
30-34 
35-39. - 
40-44. . 
45-49. - 


15-44.... 
15-49 


I5-19.... 
20-24.... 
25-29.... 
30-34.... 
357-39: --- 
40-44... 
45-49.... 


15-44.. 
15-49... 


15-19. . 

20-24. . 

25-29.... 
30-34.... 
35-39. --- 
40-44. ... 
45-49...- 


15-44.... 
15-49.... 











YEAR 
ToTaL WoMEN 
| | | "<, Wee es 
Febru- ; 1940 | 
ary, | cal | | (Febru- 
1940 | | toss | t042 | Togt | ary 
June, j y Decem 
t04a | une “rer 
3,140) 3,270] 3,187] 3,161; 3,104) 3,034 
2,729} 2,909] 2,826) 2,746) 2,676) 2,562 
2,628) 2,435) 2,520) 2,627) 2,709) 2,750 
2,827} 2,716) 2,719) 2,797; 2,914) 2,043 
2,762) 2,798 2,742) 2,741; 2,764) 2,781) 
2,663) 2,624 2,679) 2,662) 2,661) 2,670 
2,342 2,471] 2,432) 2,379) 2,306, 2,171 
| 
16,749] 16,752 16, 682) 16,734, 16,828) 16,740) 
19,091] 19,223} 19,114] 19,113) 19,134) 18,911 
| 
Married Women 
1,375 685 955 1, 389| 1,610 1,938) 
2,518| 2,622} 2,671) 2,561) 2,417) 2,356 
2,520] 2,411| 2,453| 2,481| 2,572] 2,678 
2,679} 2,494, 2,609) 2,722) 2,757| 2,723] 
2,479) 2,530) 2,407 2,450| 2,486) 2,449 
2,175| 2,295} 2,180) 2,119) 2,185) 2,155 
1,881} 1,943} 1,958} 1,899| 1,877) 1,747 
13,755] 13,043] 13,305) 13,722) 14,027) 14,299 
15,636] 14,986) 15,323 15,621 15,904] 16,046 
Per Cent of Women Married 
43.8 | 20.9 | 30.0] 43.9| 51-9| 63.9 
92.3 90.1 94-5 93-3 90.3 92.0 
96.2} 99.9] 97-9] 94.4] 94.9] 97-4 
94.8| 91.8 | 96.0] 97.3 | 94.6] 94.5 
89.8 90.6 gI.1 89.4 89.9 88.1 
81.7 87.5 81.4 80.0 82.1 80.7 
80.3 78.6 | 80.5 79.8 81.4 80.5 
82.1 77.8 80.1 82.0 | 3.4 85.4 
81.9 78.0 80.2 81.7 | 83.1 84.8 


































































































BrrtHs 
wa 5 

Febru- : 1940 
ary, | Cem | (Febru- 

| 1940 ane 1943 | 1942 | 104! ary- 

June, pode De- 
1944 |cember) 
431| 69| 114) 166] 47) 35 
1,648) 177) 335} 444! 383) 300 
1,745} 200) 290 449| 444 362 
1,789) 181) 207) 43°) 490} 391 
1,462 125 221 356 427 333 
892) 62 113) 185) 311 221 
247) 10 31 51) 96 59 
7,907) 814] 1,370] 2,030) 2,102] 1,651 
8,214, 824] 1,401) 2,081) 2,198] 1,710 

Births per 1,000 Married Women 
97.8) 201.4] 119.4] I19.5| 29.2) 109.6 
147.1) 135.0] 125.4) 173.4] 158.5] 143.0 
157.0} 165.9) 118.2] 181.0} 172.6) 147.1 
150.2) 145.1] 113.8] 158.0] 177.7] 156.4 
130.5} 98.6) 88.5] 145.3) 171.8) 148.2 
89.4) 54.0) 51.8} 87.3) 142.3] 111.8 
28.1} 10.3} 15.8} 26.9] 51.1} 36.6 
130.2} 124.8] 102.5] 147.9] 149.8] 125.8 
117.8] 110.0} oO1.4| 133.2] 138.2) 116.1 
Births per 1,000 Women 

31.6} 42.2) 35.8] 52.5) 15.1] 12.5 
135.3] 121.7] 118.5) 161.6) 143.1] 131.5 
151.4] 164.3] 114.7] 170.9] 163.9] 143.2 
141.8) 133.3] 109.2) 153.7] 168.2) 144.8 
117.0} 89.3} 80.6) 129.9] 154.5] 130.5 
73.2| 47-3) 42.2! 69.5] 116.9] 90.2 
22.7 8.1) 12.7) 21.4) 41.6) 29.5 
106.6) 97.2) 82.1] 121.3] 124.9} 107.5 
96.2) 85.7) 73.3] 108.9] 114.8) 98.5 
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TABLE 19* 


SURVIVING CHILDREN OF 57,129 MARRIED COUPLES IN KUNMING LAKE REGION, YUNNAN 
BY OCCUPATION OF HUSBAND AND AGE OF WIFE, 1942 






















































































| AGE oF WIFE 
Tora 
(15-45) aa | 
(15-19) (20-24) | (25-29) (30-34) (35-39) (40-45) 
OccuPATION Tat} | 73 a | | an | idig 
or HusBAND Surviv- 
a, SO ee aa eee ony ve oa aie ¥ 
Cou- | Chil- Chil- | Cou-} Chil-| Cou-| Chil-| Cou- | Chil- | Cou- | Chil- | Cou- | Chil- | Cou- | Chil- 
ples | dren dren | ples | dren| ples | dren| ples | dren | ples | dren | ples | dren | ples | dren 
per 100 | 
} Couples 
| Total. §7,120|110,342) 193.1 2,043} 662 (6,499|6,6r3)11,121 17, 131|12,280|25, 100/12, 567/28 ,957/12,619,31 ,879 
Part-owner and cul- | 
tivator......... 1§,422| 33,375) 216.4 | 410] 132 |1,504/2,165| 2,742] $,041) 3,395] 7,373| 3,499] 8,540] 3,782/10,124 
. Public service. 9290} 1,975) 212.6 30] 13 134] IIS 223 410 178 412 184 405 180} 530 
Owner and occupy- | | 
ing farmer 14,117} 28,796; 203.9 472| 129 |1,485\1,445| 2,501] 4,120] 3,013) 6,548) 3,148] 7,636) 3,408 8,918 
) Landlord ++ 384 782, 203.6 6 3 26 18 04 136 82 179 76 184 100 262 
Small merchant and 
workshop proprie- 
ee oe ..| 7,090] 13,830) 195.1 280} 92 705| 880] 1,347] 1,940] 1,445] 2,848] 1,659] 4,001] 1,636) 4,051 
) Tenant...... .| 6,500] 12,666) 194.9 175| 66 497| 409] 1,265] 1,982) 1,606) 3,440] 1,455] 3,155] 1,502) 3,614 
Big merchant and 
entrepreneur... . 621} 1,144) 184.2 24 6 98 98 155 256 130 301 116 263 98 220 
Shop employee an | 
_peddler. . seeees| 3,052) §,423) 177.7 72| 37 373) 420 660 887 656) 1,134 7OI| 1,509 590 1,427 
Liberal professions 527| 874| 165.8 20 8 83 60 128 165 112 288 105 249 7° 164 
‘ Education dicks 2096 483| 163.2 9} 3 35} 21 78 I1I 72 116 60 144 33 88 
Common laborer...| 3,708) 5,553) 149.8 118} 29 420| 328 726 840 848] 1,343 Q12| 1,653 684) 1,360 
, Factory skilled | | 
‘ worker... 340 505| 148.5 35| 21 67 49 101 134 80 144 33 7° 24 87 
> ree 153 218| 142.5 9 ° r9| II 37 50 25 44 35 57 28) 56 
r Handicraft master..| 3,980, 4,711| 118.4 | 445) 122 872| 575| 973) 1,050} 636) 990) 571 997 483, 977 
' ae 10 7; 70.0 I I r | I ° 2 ° 4 4 I I 
! } 
; ot on Sceteindectectisielinigctibaiamieiaimaimatti ~m 
3 * Tables 19, 20, and 21 were originally compiled by Mr. Ru-chiang Su, formerly a member of the Institute of Census Research 
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TABLE 20 


SURVIVING CHILDREN OF 57,129 MARRIED COUPLES IN KUNMING LAKE REGION, YUNNAN 
BY EDUCATION OF HUSBAND AND AGE OF WIFE, 1942 
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EpUCATION OF HUSBAND 
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Pri ’ Nor- 
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vate _ ° ma 
Techni 
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School 
97 0 17 
37 7 2 
200 35 80 
454 36 go 
862 60 81 
1,375 86 128 
1,145 38 890 
2,509 IOI 185 
1,575 52 Q5 
4,554 157 210 
2,248 4! 109 
§, 705 113 330 
0,557 35 | 471 
4,097 5 957 
223.1; 212.8 |203.2 
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Illiter- 
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sity School 

24 79° 
10} 238 
II5} 2,157 
122} 1,955 
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209} 7,°75 
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275) 5,001 


789/14, 838 
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g1.4| 183.1 


Other 
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93 
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School Abroad) 
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TABLE 21 


SURVIVING CHILDREN OF 57,1290 MARRIED COUPLES IN KUNMING LAKE REGION, 
YUNNAN, BY DEGREE OF URBANIZATION AND AGE OF WIFE, 1942 
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Age of Wife Item Total Kunming City | Asien Center | Village Town | Village 
— {Couples | 2,043 808 33 59 1,143 
ili lalate! Children 662 274 CO 15 | 22 351 
poms | fCouples 6,499 2,116 | 95 142 4,146 
1: etal \ Children 6,613 1,720 80 152 4,661 
aie JCouples I1,12I 3,302 | 154 238 7,427 
eictieliahie sie | \Children | 17,131 4,204 236 382 12,309 
- J Couples 12,280 3,134 174 323 8,649 
ci acai it \ Children 25,100 5,631 385 657 18,427 
, | 

re {Couples | 12,567 3,457 207 324 8,579 
sisesuaiemie tae (Children | 28,957 7,399 539 836 20, 183 
asi {Couples |} 12,619 2,936 239 343 9,101 
WAGE oaks 005 | Children | 31,879 | 6,773 733 928 23,445 

| 
(Couples | §7,129 15,753 go2 1,429 39,045 
| Children _ | 110,342 26,001 1,988 2,977 79,370 

15-45.....| {Surviving chil- | 

| dren per 100 | 
| | couples 193.1 165.1 | 220.4 208.3 203.3 

| 
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POPULATION IN MODERN CHINA 


SPECIFIC DEATH RATES FOR BOTH SEXES, BY 5- YEAR GROUPS, EXCLUSIVE OF 
DEATHS DUE TO CHOLERA EPIDEMIC OF 1942, CHENG KUNG, YUNNAN 
FEBRUARY, 1940—JUNE, 1944 
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oa (Estimate)} \F. 
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(Estimate)} |F. 
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Gs 6 0a (Estimate)| \F. 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE 24* 
SPECIFIC DEATH RATES OF 16 COUNTRIES, BY AGE AND SEX 
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* League of Nations, Statistical Year Book, 1937-38, pp. 45-47, Table 9. 
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MALE DEATHS OF CHENG KUNG, YUNNAN, 
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=. 
Month} 
; an | Under| Oy 4 
Cause | Ages la . h but 
| ont) Under 
| I 
Year 
Total 1284) 163 | 721 
Seiad ibe Sec 
Cholera. . 412 ei 
Other exanthe mata and)! 
fevers Picisar 342) 23 | 96 
Convulsions. . . . 321, 62 | 150 
Diarrhea and enteritis 301} 8 | 56 
Dysentery 284 27 
Smallpox. . ; 267 2 81 
Measles | 259 7 | 56 
Other gastrointestinal | 
ee | 245 7 27 
one atory diseases . 223 6 56 
en 208 
Sui and apoplexy 209 
Septicemia from infected 
wounds. . |} 190 31 3 
Tuberculosis of lungs 182 
Cardiac-renal diseases 115 I I 
External causes... 99 gr iv’ 
Congenital debility and| 
premature birth 60} 26 | 25 
— of other or- 
ice eee 4! | 3 
Diphtheria... <n A 22 i 
Typhus. a1 | ? 
Poisoning and suicide 18 | 2 
( wey 14 en 2 
Scarlet fever.... 4 mae 2 
Rabies... .. ere 3 
Plague 
Puerperal fever and sep- 
ticimia ; 
Ill-defined causes 226) 12 46 
Unknown. . 188 2 31 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE 26 
FEMALE DEATHS OF CHENG KUNG, YUNNAN, BY CAUSE AND AGE, FEBRUARY, 1940—JUNE, 1944 






































AGE 
I 
— ’ Month 
7 All Under| and 5 | 10} 15 | 20] 25} 30] 35 | 40! 45 | 50| §5| 60| 65| 70/1 75] 80 
Ages I Over | r | 2} 3 | 4 | to] to| to} to] to} to/| to| to} to| to} to} to| to] to| to} and 
7 Month} but 9 | 14] 10| 24| 20] 34| 39] 44| 49] 54] 59] 64| 60| 74] 79] Over 
Under 
1 Year 
| 
rer .. 14,136] 150 704 |417|306|178|152\219| 81| 62) 99\103/131|142/169/138/132/169| 214/223|179|103| 65 
Ee 590]... 14 9} 13} 16) 6) 28) 18) rx] 25] 29) 43] 53] 50] 53| 36] 50} 53) 44] 17] 11 2 
Senility and apoplexy "SE Se ane tones gS ; 3| 6] 13] 30) 44] 64] 73] 45} 28 
Diarrhea and enteritis . 300 8 57 43| 36] 14] 13) 21] 4] 5S} 6| 5| 8] ro] ro} 7] 12} of 12] 7} 10} 2 I 
Smallpox....... a ae 207 3 84 56) 52) 34] 23) 31] 6] 3] 2}...]. ae wes ¥ we 
Convulsions. ......... 288] 47 145 §1| 17} 4] 6] ra4]...].. 2 2 ¥ : 
Measles........ ' 269 7 68 61] 30] 21] 28] 32) 9o| 2] 2 2} 3] «1 2 1} 1 
Other exanthemata and 

EE ds whivin gah 248] 17 76 25| 16] 7) 7] 14) 4] Si 3) 3] 4] 4] ta] 6} 5s} 8 8 7] 6 5 4 
Dysentery..... we 220 2 31 46] 31] 14] 13} 18| 6) 2) 2) 3] 2) 3) 4] 21 4] 5] to] rs} 3] 2 2 
Other gastrointestinal 

diseases......... .++] 220 2 25 21/ 30) 26] 22} 18) 4] 3] 2] 2] 3] 5s} 6| 4) of 6| 8 ar] 8 3 2 
Respiratory diseases 190 7 50 34| 22] 14] 9} 4| 7] 2] 4] 3] 2] 2] 2] 2) 4) 6st) hs} h67}l 6a lt I 
ey 157 5 ; ; 6} 3] 3] 7] 4] 41 S| 12] oO] rx] 13] 16] 12} 8] x5} r4]) Of 2 4 
Tuberculosis of lungs. | 143 : I} 3 8} 4] 12] ro] 11] 11] ro} rz} 18) 2t] 13) 4 6 
Septicimia from infected] 

INS ot cay s/o | 137 8 51 Ir} Oo} 7] 2] rr} 2) 3) Si} ri 3) 2] 3 3} 7i si a @.. I 
Cardiac-renal diseases...| 132 I I 4) 1] «tf 4 3} 4] 4] 3] 4] 10] 13] 6] oO} 14) 12] 15] 17 9 
Puerperal fever and sep-| 

_ SSE 93 1} 7] 17] 16] 20] 13] 15] 2}. I 1}. 
Congenital debility and| 

premature birth... .. | 64!) 28 27 6} 1}.. 1}.. I : a oo A fee eee 
External cause........ | 54 I 16 si 3 41 tl 2] a) gi. 1} 2 t} 3) 5 4) 3] 1 I 
Tuberculosis of other or-| 

acai 6 asa te =F I Someaatiemitiaaantuntnaa se Sk. I 
Diphtheria........... | 19 I I 3) 2 Soca Ge Se . Biiocke coke Bs 1}. 

, Ste = ae I . - 2 1} 1 1}. 2] 3). 2} «1 3 
Cerebromeningitis. ... . 14 5 2 5 I eo ee . to a » ae 
Poisoning and suicide | 14 I ; 1} 1 2 2 I 3] 32 . 
Scarlet fever.......... 7 3}. 1] 1}. I 1}. 

ates «ea oo Cas’ ee hee 

ere ee Pere eee SS ee ee ee ee ee a eS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Ill-defined causes 
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TABLE 27 


DURATION OF SICKNESS OF CHOLERA VICTIMS OF CHENG 
KUNG, YUNNAN, MAY-SEPTEMBER, 1942 





Duration of Sickness 


Both Sexes Males Females 
(Hours) 

Total 641 281 | 360 
et: an 53 oI Q2 
ES" O4.... 177 SI 96 
25- 30 47 24 23 
37- 48.... 97 40 57 
gh ae 7 4 3 
Oi 72.... 49 18 31 
73- 84.. 4 3 I 
Ss- 90... 27 II 16 
97-108.... 2 I I 
IOg-120.... 10 9 7 
I2I-132. 2 I | I 
133-144.. 10 6 4 
145-168 13 5 | 8 


1 week and over 
2 weeks and over 


~ WN 
wn 

i) 
~I Ww 


TABLE 28 


CHOLERA VICTIMS OF CHENG KUNG, YUNNAN, BY SEX, AGE, AND 
MARITAL CONDITION, MAY-SEPTEMBER, 1942 


TOTAL UNMARRIED MARRIED | DIvoRCED 
a 
AGE | | 
| 3 } r 
Both M F Both M Both M , Both M. F. 
Sexes Sexes Sexes Sexes | 
All ages.| 641 | 281 | 360 | 159 | 89 70 | 371 | 161 | 210 I I 
Under 1 
year. I I I I 

| ae 8 5 13 8 5 

Beate 14/| 8 6 14 8 6 

Rate sun's ia. 8) | 8 10 

4 . 20 10 | 10 20 | 10 10 
| 

§- 9.--+++| §$7 33 24); 57| 33 | 24 

30-24. ... 19 | 10} 9/ 19 10 9 

I§—I9.... 9 | 5 | 4 | 6 3 3 3 : I 

20-24. . 22 | re 3 | 2 I IQ | 3 16 

ag-ap......| 296] 9 16] 3] 2 I 21 6 15 

Spree... .s-.4 43 10 | 27 3 | 3 2s - 88 25 I I 

35-39.--- 38} 8] 30 38 8 | 30 

40-44... | 7 39} 35} ! 1} 69} 36] 33 

45-49......| 54] 22] 29 40 | 21 19 | 

§0-S§4....--| 44] 19] 25 | 35 | 17] 18 

S5-59.-----| 49] 24] 25 36} 22 14 | 

Go-64......) 62] 22 40 37 17 20 

Saree......] Q2 1 15 26 23 IO} 13} 

70-74 -| 20] 14 15 I I 12 6 6 | 

75-79.--.-. ; 4 5 I I 

80 and over Ss ae 2 


| | 
' 


WIDOWED 


Sexes| | 





3 ar 
2 | 2 
4 3 I 
II I 10 
9 : 7 
13 2 II 
25 5 20 
18 5 13 
16 7 9 
8 3 5 
3 I : 
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TABLE 29 
INFANT DEATHS AND INFANT MORTALITY, CHENG KUNG, YUNNAN, FEBRUARY, 1940—JUNE, 1944 
YEAR 
a ie Gee | 9 Gram aie 
FEBRUARY, | 1944 1940 
on 1940—JUNE, (JANUARY 1943 1942 | 1941 | (FEBRUARY— 
: 1944 | —June) | DECEMBER) 
| | 
| a , py 

M. | F M | F | M. | F. M | F. | M | F. | M. | F. 

| Bah bie le 
Infant Deaths 

| aa | Sea * z 

cp ae 884 854 | 52 | §2 | 221 220 202 | 206 207 | 192 202 184 
2 39 | 29 6 10 9 4 IO | 9 14 | eee OPE ee 

ee 49 i a 13 II 14 | 4 8 | 10 10 10 

Se; 7 St: ME tvewces 28 31 8 | 19 o | ms 12 12 

0s ais hs QI 99 7 12 37 36 20 | 18 14 | 20 13 13 

: ee 112 05| 14 | 14 51 35 24 | 18 12 | 10 II 18 

ii avasss 100 | I01 | II | 8 22 31 29 | 30 17 | 15 21 17 

a ee 100 2 Aare Ps aha 18 20 32 | 40 26 | ar 24 18 

8.. 80 Bi Biscise'ke'e ee II 14 16 28 25 | 23 28 24 

oeisins 54 eee rl 8 10 7 9 15 18 24 12 

| ere 60 | eS be cwwwn 9 14 =m i F 24 16 17 13 

__ eee 68 3 RS etree 10 8 16 II 14 23 18 24 

cess: 64 5 eee | 5 6 16 | 13 29 19 14 23 

| 
Infant Mortality 

ee ical 211.1} 114.3] 140.9] 322.6] 307.3 194-0 198.0) 187.5] 175.5] 228.7] 222.5 
ee 171.8] 120.3] 120.0) 217.4] 191.5{ 66.7) 125.0) 113.9] 280.0) 107.1]......]....... 
ie ws 174.4] 141.9] 67.8) 148.1] 333.3] 196.4] 179.5} 48.8) 153.8] 196.1] 188.7) 166.7 
ge 195.4] 296.0) 198.3).....; 424.2) 462.7) 103.9] 243.6] 132.4] 171.9] 222.2] 214.3 
Ris 214.6) 255.2) 63.6) 153.8) 637.9] 537.3] 212.8] 181.8) 168.7) 277.8) 164.6) 180.6 
eae 282.8) 225.1| 181.8) 181.8) 836.1) 573.8] 240.0) 173.1) 150.0] 100.0) 141.0] 225.0 
eS: 268.8] 317.6) 135.8] 142.8) 440.0} 620.0) 362.5] 394.7] 200.0) 194.8] 276.3] 288.1 
Tiss ee a Peers 315.8) 344.8] 385.5] 533.3] 243.0) 221.1] 285.7] 268.8 
Bis BART MOR Es sc os cheeeews 169.2] 291.7) 161.6) 345.7] 260.4) 219.0] 350.0) 303.8 
i, oO oO Rs ere 123.1] 163.9] 93.3] 90.9) 168.5] 191.5] 320.0) 148.1 
BOK 5 )4 +: 157-5| 140.8). 163.6] 230.3] 102.0} 78.6) 205.1) 148.1] 153.2] 131.3 
| fe. Ee eee 181.8} 121.2) 158.4) 110.0} 89.7] 171.6) 254.5] 226.4 
oe Se fe ee eee 74.6) 95.2) 210.5) 166.7) 239.7] 137.7] 168.7] 338.2 
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TABLE 30* 


INFANT MORTALITY IN CHINA 


Locality Year ee Source 
Nanking...... 1934 (June 122.6 S. C. Hsu, Infant Mortality in Nanking 
Decem- 
ber) 

Farm families in 22 Asien....| 1929-31 157.0 C. M. Chiao, “Rural Population and Vital 
Statistics for Selected Areas of China,” 
Chinese Economic Journal, April, 1934 

Peiping, First Health Station| 1926-31 177.0 Peiping, First Health Station: Report for 7th 
Year (average infant mortality of 6 years) 

2,168 Chinese families......} 1930 110.7+3.6 | National Medical Journal of China, XVI, 754 

Wuchang, Hankow | 1920 284.0 Statistical Monthly, Legislative Yuan, Vol. II; 
Warren Chen, Workers’ Families and Popu- 
lation Siudy 

Christians in 19 provinces...| 1929 309.0 China Medical Journal, XLITI, 359-64 

iy ee cr 250.0 Leonard Hsu, China’s Population Problems, 
p. 52 

ST OCE licidaant 2008 297.0 China Medical Journal, XLI, 1006 

Kiang Ning, Kiangsu...... 1926 183.7 Proceedings of Chinese Sociological Conference: 

China’s Population Problems, p. 311 

NS. cbs a0 os Tate 555.0 China Medical Journal, XXXIX, 687 

Honan, Anhwei. 1924-25 1290.4 Chinese Economic Journal, I1, 233 

Peiping (4,000 patients at 

hf os re i, 2 184.0 China Medical Journal, XXXTII, 335 
China (estimate)...........} 1919 400.0 Ibid., XXXIV, 76-77 





* Adapted from Ta Chen, Population Problems in China (2d imp., 1934), p. 173, Table 43. (In Chinese.) 


TABLE 31* 
INFANT MORTALITY IN 42 COUNTRIES 








cot vn] coumey | Year| let 

RS ano 'c.c , 1927 275 | Guatemala : . 938 IOI 
oa 1939 225 ‘|| Italy 1939 97 
ae a 1939 198 Argentina cad 1939 Q2 
Rumania....... .| 1939 176 || Uruguay os a 82 
India, British Province 1938 | 167 || Estonia 1938 77 
Ceylon (Br.)...... .| 1939 =| 166 || Belgium : 1938 | 72 
Yugoslavia........ i ae 1938s 144 || Latvia aes , 1939 70 
ae 1938 140 ~=||_ Finland “uP 1938 | 68 
RE 5 5-2 cease 1938 130 | France Moe 1938 66 
Bulgaria........ peed 1939 138 ~=|| Germany on 1940 | 65 
Philippine Is. (U.S.) | 1937 137 | Canada a ee oe 1939 61 
Humeary........ | 1940 134 Denmark huéncec Sa 58 
Jamaica (Br.)..... | 1938 129 =| |_ England and Wales........ 1940 55 
MN. ss00 6 | «1940 | 26 | Union of South Africa... .. 1939 si 50 
ee | 1937 122 || New Zealand =f Kapa 1938 50° 
Lithuania.......... ct )| 6D 122 || U.S. (continental)........ 1940 | 48 
Czechoslovakia... . ; 1938 121 | Switzerland....... sah 19390 —si| 43 
SS 60% 2 0x0 | 1938 . | 1937. | 42 
Salvador.......... ..+--| 1938 | «17 || Sweden Se a eee 1939s 39 
a om 1938 114 | Netherlands Beet 1940 | 30 
Puerto Rico (U.S.) ; 1939 I 


12 Australia pe dtubbives 1939s 38 





* School of Public Affairs, Princeton University, Population Index (July, 1941), pp. 248-50. 
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TABLE 32 


LIFE-TABLE FOR CHENG KUNG, YUNNAN, BOTH SEXES, EXCLUDING DEATHS 
DUE TO CHOLERA EPIDEMIC OF 1942 















































Number Number Probability Probability Complete 
. Alive at Dying during of Being of Dying Stationary Rapectation 
Age in Years Me he i . of Life at 
Beginning x tox+ Year| Alive in Year in Year Population Beginni 
of Age x Interval Interval Interval Ay ening 
of Age x 
(x) (ix) (dx) (px) (qx) (Lx) (erx) 
ee eee eee 100,000 11,867 0.88133 0.11867 94,066. 5 36.0 
ee Pree et 88 , 133 24,759 ©. 71907 ©. 28093 303,014.0 39.8 
ee ee 63,374 4,209 0.93359 0.06641 306, 347.5 50.5 
Mpg SS eee eye 50,165 1,379 0.97669 0.02331 292,377-5 49.0 
RS = See ease 57,786 1,548 ©.97322 0.02678 285 ,060.0 45.0 
Ae ee ee 56,238 2,470 0.95607 0.04393 275,015.0 41.2 
SS Pea) Seen ee 53,708 2,037 0.96212 0.03788 263,747.5 38.0 
MR) ee ag 51,731 2,348 0.95461 0.04539 252,785.0 34.4 
RS hae ba win bate 49,383 2,076 0.95796 ©.04204 241,725.0 30.9 
ES nee 47, 3°7 2,502 ©.94711 0.05289 230, 280.0 27.2 
OE SE) TERNS ts 44,805 2,855 ©.93627 0.06373 216,887.5 23.6 
50. 41,950 3,046 0.92740 0.07260 202,135.0 20.0 
Ng. Ah Se tn 38,904 4,064 0.89555 ©. 10445 184, 360.0 16.4 
ag a» eee ee 34,840 5,035 0.85547 0.14453 161,612.5 13.0 
eS Fe a ae o 29,805 8,070 0.72924 0.27076 128 ,850.0 9.7 
Re Fy oe Con tr 21,735 6,696 0.69191 ©. 30809 91,935.0° 7.4 
ERT OP rer 15,039 7,190 0.52194 0.47806 57,220.0 4.6 
_ eee 7,849 7,849 ©.00000 I .00000 12,171.8 1.6 
eee D5) Fe cacscawuwcipde sis owt vawnwheesutane.s shehe «a caep eeeeunhes bedeee ool 
TABLE 33 
LIFE-TABLE FOR MALES OF CHENG KUNG, YUNNAN, EXCLUDING DEATHS 
DUE TO CHOLERA EPIDEMIC OF 1942 
Number | 1 arya Probability | Probability a 
Age in Y Alive at oe of Being of Dying Stationary ee 
ge in Years Dectond x to x+k ange sale : of Life at 
eginning Y Alive in Year in Year Population me” 
ear Beginning 
of Age x Setenniad Interval Interval éiene 
(x) (ix) (dx) (px) (gx) (Lx) (e*x) 
ee eee ee 100,000 12,716 0.87284 0.12716 93,642.0 33.8 
Dict Gey sce devin 87,284 24,197 0.72278 0.27722 300,742.0 37.6 
a a eee ee 63,087 4,472 ©.92912 0.07088 304,255.0 47-3 
Os Bs 200 oo hee 58,615 1,451 ©.97525 ©.02475 289 ,447.5 45-7 
ey Bates. + 04 ER 57,164 2,046 0.96421 ©.03579 280, 705.0 41.8 
CN eee 55,118 3,289 ©.94032 0.05968 267, 367.5 38.2 
_ a Se ee ee 51,829 2,562 0.95057 0.04943 252,740.0 35.5 
30.. 49, 267 2,938 0.94036 0.05964 238,990.0 32.2 
OE a a ee 46,329 2,264 0.95113 0.04887 225,985.0 29.1 
WM. . Cctksc + «2 taxkl 44,065 2,504 ©.Q4114 0.05886 213,840.0 25.5 
ae Oe eee 41,471 3,372 0.91868 0.08132 198,925.00 21.9 
a eee 38,009 3,505 ©.9g0800 ©.09200 181, 732.5 18.6 
Perry se 34,594 4,854 0.850967 ©. 14033 160,835.0 15.3 
REE re 29,740 4,865 ©.83642 0.16358 136,537-5 12.4 
ers ic Was 5:09 teas 24,875 6,774 ©.72766 0.27234 107, 440.0 9.3 
PE eee WA 18, 101 6,183 0.65843 ©.34157 75,047.5 6.8 
OE eet ee 11,918 6,588 ©.44724 0.55276 43,120.0 4.1 
Se eee ee 5,330 5,330 ©.00000 I .00000 5,808.3 1.0 
en Teer ° See Te Cee ETE T TT OEE ETE eee Le Bree, may Tere: 
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LIFE-TABLE FOR FEMALES OF CHENG KUNG, YUNNAN, EXCLUDING DEATHS 
DUE TO CHOLERA EPIDEMIC OF 10942 
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TABLE 34 


























Number Number Probability | Probability Complete 
: Dying during : | : ‘ Expectation 
a ie Alive at ; of Being of Dying Stationary . 
Age in Years ae x to x+k apg oF : of Life at 
Beginning . Alive in Year in Year Population rai 
fAgex | wear Interval Interval Begianing 
= | Interval of Age x 
(x) (lx) (dx) (px) (gx) (Lx) (e*x) 
° 100,000 II,103 0.88897 | 0O.III03 04,448.5 38.0 
I. | 88,897 25,330 0.71506 | ©. 28404 304,928.0 41.7 
| 63,567 3,901 0.93863 | 0.06137 308 ,082.5 53-5 
20... 59,666 1,285 0.97847 | 0.02153 205,117.5 | 51.8 
be. | 58,381 1,126 0.98072 | 0.01928 289 ,090.0 | 47.9 
20. 57,255 1,878 0.96720 | 0.03280 281, 580.0 43.8 
25. 55,377 1,610 0.97093 ©.02907 272,860.0 40.2 
30. 53,707 1,826 0.96604 0.03396 264,270.0 36.3 
35. 51,941 | 1,869 0.96401 0.03509 255 ,032.5 32.5 
40. 50,072 | 2,384 0.95230 0.04761 244,400.0 28.6 
45.. 47,688 2,256 0.95268 | 0.04732 232,800.0 25.0 
go... 45,432 2,545 0.94391 | 0.05609 220,790.0 21.1 
oe... 42,884 3,30 0.92303 | 0.07697 206, 167.5 17.2 
60. 30,583 5,076 0.87175 0.12825 185,225.0 13.4 
6s. 34,507 9, 200 0.73052 ©. 26948 149, 287.5 | 10.0 
7... 25,208 7,315 0.709081 ©. 29019 107,752.5 7.8 
; See 17,893 7,850 0.56125 | 0.43875 69, 840.0 | 4.9 
80... 10,043 10,043 ©.00000 I .00000 18, 240.6 1.8 
83.6325 Sea ee (Ere rene, Mee ees oe ORE ee 2 
TABLE 35 
LIFE-TABLE FOR CHENG KUNG, YUNNAN, BOTH SEXES, INCLUDING DEATHS 
DUE TO CHOLERA EPIDEMIC OF 1942 
| | | 
Number myanines Probability Probability Compiete 
ie jee Alive at | Dying during of Being of Dying Stationary Expectation 
Age in Years eh x tox+k ; = a+ ; | of Life at 
Beginning : Alive in Year in Year Population | hen 
f Age x Year Interval Interval | Beginning 
er Interval ? | of Age x 
(x) (lx) | (dx) (px) | (qx) (Lx) (e*x) 
a ae ae 100 , 000 12,089 0.87911 ©.12089 93,955-5 32.8 
EE 87,911 25,995 ©. 70430 ©. 29570 2909 ,654.0 36.2 
, Oe Tre 61,916 | 4,617 0.92543 | 0.07457 208 ,037.5 46.6 
BOK 5.1 | §7,2090 | 1,652 0.97117 ©.02883 282,365.0 45.2 
ae a 55,047 1,674 0.96992 ©.03008 274,050.90 41.4 
Sia ks | 53,973 2,890 0.94645 | 0.05355 262 ,640.0 37.6 
| a | §1,083 2,436 0.95231 | 0.04769 249, 325.0 34.6 
ee | 48,647 2,864 0.94112 | 0.05888 236,075.0 31.2 
See | 45,783 2,691 ©.94123 | 0.05877 222,187.5 28.0 
40... 43,092 3,320 0.92290 | 0.07704 207, 160.0 24.6 
an. | 30,772 3,486 0.91234 0.08766 190,145.0 21.5 
ee | 36,286 3,208 ©. 90910 ©.09090 173,185.09 | 18.3 
i wskis:4 32,988 4,509 0.86331 | 0.13669 153,667.5 | 14.9 
OO... 28,479 } 5,108 0.82063 | 0.17937 129,625.0 11.9 
eS | 23,372 7,628 0.67359 | 0.32641 97,785.0 8.9 
96... 15,743 5,475 0.65222 | 0.34778 65,027.5 7.0 
.. a 10, 268 5,321 0.48174 | ©. 51826 38,037.5 4.4 
Sa ae 4,947 4,947 ©.00000 | I .00000 7,356.9 £.% 
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TABLE 36 
LIFE-TABLE FOR MALES OF CHENG KUNG, YUNNAN, INCLUDING DEATHS 
DUE TO CHOLERA EPIDEMIC OF 1942 
——_————— os neers —— 
Number | Number Probability | Probability Pte 
— Alive at sap ft of Being of Dying Stationary ~— = 
Age in Years ot a x tox+k ate - ; A of Life at 
Beginning Sias Alive in Year in Year Population ecient 
of Age x Interval Interval ad é 
Interval of Age x 
(x) (ix) (dz) (px) (gx) (Lx) (e°x) 
°. 100 , 000 12,980 0.87020 0. 12980 93,510.0 31.9 
I. 87,020 25,597 0.70585 ©.29415 371,107.5 35-6 
, oF 61,423 4,810 0.92169 0.07831 295 ,090.0 44.4 
M... 56,613 1,685 0.97024 0.02976 278 ,852.5 42.9 
i. . 54,928 2,090 0.96194 0.03806 269,415.0 39.2 
ae 52,838 3,552 0.93277 0.06723 255,310.0 35.6 
RRS 49, 286 2,816 0.94286 ©.05714 239, 390.0 33.0 
ga 46,470 3,218 0.93076 0.06924 224, 305.0 29.9 
ae 43,252 2,608 ©.93971 0.06029 209 , 740.0 26.9 
40... 40,644 35309 0.91859 0.08141 194,947-5 23-5 
45..-.- 375335 3,706 0.90074 0.09926 177,410.90 20.3 
| ae | 33,629 3,602 0.89290 0.10710 159,140.0 i ee 
Oe uss | 30,027 5,179 0.82752 0.17248 137,187.5 14.1 
we rar ..| 24,848 4,715 0.81024 0.18976 112,452.5 II.5 
ee | 20,133 6,341 0.68502 ©. 31498 84,812.5 8.6 
eric. 3 a 13,792 5,496 0.60148 ©. 39852 55,220.0 6.4 
WS. 2. eceeees 8, 296 4,733 0.42053 ©. 57047 29 ,647.5 4.0 
a 3,563 3,563 ©.900000 I .00000 3,470.4 1.0 
ee | ae oe ee ree Seer cwe eRe gcL Sie oc) SP Ueaee 
TABLE 37 
LIFE-TABLE FOR FEMALES OF CHENG KUNG, YUNNAN, INCLUDING DEATHS 
DUE TO CHOLERA EPIDEMIC OF 1942 
| 
| Number amie Probability | Probability Complete 
: Dying during ‘ s i Ta Expectation 
—" Alive at of Being of Dying Stationary , 
Age in Years Beginni x to x+k ‘elgg’ — ‘ of Life at 
eginning Y Alive in Year in Year Population is 
ear Beginning 
of Age x I i Interval Interval 
nterval of Age x 
(x) (tx) (dx) (px) (qx) (Lx) (e°x) 
is pects ict an 100,000 11,288 0.88712 ©. 11288 94,356.0 34.2 
2. 88,712 26,379 ©. 70264 ©. 29736 302,090.0 37-5 
: ee 62,333 4,386 0.92963 0.07037 300, 700.0 48.6 
ee 57,047 1,604 0.97231 0.02769 285,725.0 47.1 
aS... 56,343 I, 320 0.97657 0.02343 278,415.0 43-3 
oe. 55,023 2,416 0.95609 0.04391 269 ,075.0 39.3 
ee 52,607 2,129 ©.95053 0.04047 257,712.5 36.0 
28... 50,478 2,552 0.949044 0.05056 246,010.0 32.4 
35. -| 47,926 2,752 0.94257 0.05743 232,750.90 29.0 
40. | 45,174 3,304 0.92685 0.07315 217,610.0 25.6 
Rape | 41,870 3,827 0.92317 0.07683 201 , 307.5 22.4 
es ack | 38,653 2,981 0.92288 0.07712 185,812.5 19.1 
55. | 35,672 3,809 ©. 89069 ©. 10931 168 ,612.5 15.5 
Saas Star e-«-s | gt, 933 5,417 0.82952 0.17048 145,322.5 12.1 
| 26,356 8,848 0.66430 ©. 33570 109 ,660.0 | 9.0 
7°.. 17,508 5,614 0.67935 0. 32065 735505 -0 | 7-4 
73.2... 11,894 5,835 ©. 50938 0.49062 44,882. 5 | 4.7 
Sere .| 6,059 6,059 ©.00000 I .00000 10,662.9 | 1.8 
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TABLE 38* 


THE EXPECTATION OF LIFE IN FOUR COUNTRIES 














| 








New ZEALAND UNITED STATES | JAPAN INDIA 
(1931) (1929-31) (1921-25) (1931) 
AcE I ini all Ss Ss s 
Males Females | Males Females | Males Females Males Females 
Oe A ee 65.04 67.88 59.31 | 62.83 | 42.06 43.20 26.91 26.56 


I 66.61 68.64 62.12 64.99 | 40.14 49.42 34.68 33.48 
2 65.91 67.89 | 61.73 64.55 50.62 50.86 37.14 35.60 
RE! P| Ga 67.04 | 61.06 63.85 | 50.06 51.22 38.33 36.48 
ere ee 66.18 60. 29 63.06 | 50.81 51.12 38.88 36.75 
nt ee 63.35 65.30 59-47 | 62.22 | 50.35 50.71 38.96 36.61 
° 











Sth ets sqae ee 58.75 60.67 55.03 57-79 | 46.53 47.00 36.38 33.61 
oe timeavceh aan 51.28 46.07 48.55 | 39.10 40.38 29.57 27.08 
EE, ae als.» ae et 42.45 37-57 39.90 | 32.59 34.69 23.60 22.30 
Se AAR LO 33.80 29.25 31.53 | 25.13 28.09 18.60 18.23 
TR REDS, 1 94.28 25.24 21.54 23.40 | 18.02 20.95 14.31 14.65 
ass « # Faas 16.22 17.30 14.73 16.05 11.87 14.12 10.25 10.81 
= ey rhe 9.87 10.63 Q.22 9.98 7.11 8.44 6.35 , 6.74 
OS Re ee 5.63 5.27 5.66 3.87 4.41 $.%3 3.25 
SE it 1.89 2.00 | 2.88 s.22 | 1.95 2. 














04 1.12 1.18 








* H. E. Seifert, Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol. XI, No. 4 (October, 1933); Vol. XII, Nos. 1, 2, 3 (January, April, July, 
1934), translated into Chinese by C. Chiang, in Agriculture and Foresiry, Vol. XIII, No. 16 (University of Nanking, Nanking, June, 
1936). 
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TABLE 39 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL DEFECTIVES OF THE NATIVE POPULATION OF KUNMING 
LAKE REGION, YUNNAN, BY NUMBER AND PER CENT OF TOTAL, 1942 
































LOcALITY 
PHYSICAL AND . . : 
Kunming Kunming Kunming Kunyang Chinning 
a Spe, Lake Region City hsien hsien hsien 
(Total Pop., (Total Pop., (Total Pop., (Total Pop., (Total Pop., 
381,524) 74,174) 184,133) 69,231) 53,986) 
No. 7,637 787 35927 1,972 951 
Total..........- \% 2.00 1.06 2.13 2.85 1.76 
Blind { No. 3,231 290 1,444 1,039 458 
Pee ee \% 0.85 0.39 0.78 1.50 0.85 
SS Pee ere {No. 1,925 _ 999 452 233 
\% 0.50 0.32 0.54 0.65 0.43 
{No. 1,425 147 935 259 84 
Deaf and dumb...... 1% 0.37 ~~ 0.51 0.37 6 2 
Feeble-minded [No. 34° ng 23° - - 
siliiieniial \% 0.09 0.03 0.12 0.10 0.04 
rags {No. 296 30 165 30 71 
Crippled............. \% 0.08 0.04 0.09 0.04 0.13 
{No. 217 23 61 87 46 
EAGER. «2 esse ceseces \% 0.06 0.03 0.03 0.13 0.09 
lessne {No. 131 33 54 19 25 
een ine i aie \% 0.03 0.04 0.03 0.03 0.05 
. . {No. 40° 3 12 16 9 
d . 
ENS. 5 «55 es it's \% 0.01 0.00 0.01 0.02 0.02 
: JNo. 32 mie vas Oe OR. Gavsacictks ane 5 
Unknown............ | \% OC”  Misaatecseess Soe ee eee 0.01 
































POPULATION IN MODERN CHINA 


TABLE 40* 


NUMBER OF YEARS REQUIRED TO DOUBLE POPULATION IN 44 COUNTRIES 


Country | Y 
Salvador... . 
Puerto Rico (U.S.) 
a 
tL? Se 
Egypt...... 
Philippine Is. (U.S.) 
Jamaica. ... 
Union of South Africa 
Ceylon (Br.) 
Albania...... 
Argentina. . 
Guatemala 
Yugoslavia 
Netherlands 
Portugal. . . 
Uruguay. . 
Canada... 
Poland... . 


ae , 
India, British Provinces. . . . | 
Rumania... . 


* Data from School of Public Affairs, Pri 





ears Country Years 
30 Japan Sere 75 
32 || New Zealand caew ane 79 
34 | Lithuania. ... i aitoal 79 
35 | United States (continental) 86 
41 || Bulgaria 7 
42 || Finland 88 
43 | Australia 80 
44 || Denmark , 90 
49 || Germany 04 
54 || Norway 124 
55 | Hungary 134 
58 || China 139 
63 || Latvia 151 
63 | Czechoslovakia 174 
62 ] Sweden - 193 
63 | Switzerland 198 
65 || Belgium 365 
65 || Estonia 534 
66 || Spain 770 
66 | England and Wales. al 2,310 
69 | France .| Rate of natural 
71 | | increase is 
72 | | negative 


nceton University, Population Index (July, 1941), pp. 248-50; formula 


based on G. H. Knibbs, Mathematical Theory of Population: Census of Commonwealth of Australia (191i), Vol. I, 


Appen. A, p. 31 (footnote). The formula is: 


(i +r)" = 2 


n log (i +17) = log 2, 
hal log 2 
=s log (i + 7) ° 




















TABLE 41* 


BIRTH RATES, DEATH RATES, AND RATES OF NATURAL INCREASE IN 44 COUNTRIES 



































| 

Rate ] Rate 
: of Nat-|| . of Nat- 

Country Year roe pening ural | Country Year ae prog ural 

In- | In- 

crease | crease 

Salvador....... -s+++| 1939 | 41.6 | 18.4 | 23.2 | Rumania. . 1939 | 28.3 | 18.6] 9.7 
Puerto Rico (U.S.)...| 1939 | 39.8 | 17.8 | 22.0 || Japan...... 1938 | 26.7 | 17.4] 9.3 
|. ee eee eee 1940 | 43.2 | 22.5 | 20.7 ] Lithuania. . 1939 | 22.4 | 13.6 8.8 
Wea 5 6 sia os 192I-| 44.1 | 24.1 | 20.0 ] New Zealand. «“ o 1938 | 19.3 | 10.5 8.8 

25 ni es (conti- 

ii. 5s sae ewe 1938 | 43.4 | 26.4 | 17.0 | | SS 1940 | 18.9 | 10.8] 8.1 
Philippine Is. (U.S.).. 1937 32-7 1 —s Le cory ae 1939 21.4 | 13.4] 8.0 
TEE Pee 1938 | 32. 16.4 | 16.2 inlan 1938 | 21.0 | 13.1 7.9 
Union of South Africa} 1939 | 25.4 | 9.4 | 16.0 | Australia..... 1939 | 17-7 | 9.9 7.8 
Ceylon (Br.).. 1939 | 36.0 | 21.8 | 14.2 | Denmark. . 1939 | 17.8 | 10.1 7.7 
Albania. . a 1939 | 27-9 | 15.1 | 12.8 || Germany... 1940 | 20.4 | 13.0] 7.4 
Argentina... . --| 1939 | 24.0 | 11.4 | 12.6 Norway.... 1940 | 16.3 | 10.7 5.6 
Guatemala. - | 1939 | 31.6 | 19.5 | 12.1 || Hungary... 1940 | 19.5 | 14.3 5.2 
— es | 1938 | 26.7 | 15.6 | 11.1 | pee habe 1930 = 33.0 _ 
ruguay..... | 3930 | 20:2.) @.2 | 22-0 1) Ta... . 1939 | 18.5 | 13.9 | 4. 
Portugal. .... 1939 | 26.5 | 15.5 | 11.0 || Czechoslovakia. 1938 | 16.8 | 12.8] 4.0 
Netherlands. . 1940 | 20.9 | 9.9 | 11.0 || Sweden......... 1940 | 15.0] 11.4] 3.6 
PORE isn. -| 1938 | 24.5 | 13.8 | 10.7 || Switzerland... . 1939 | 15.2 | 11.7] 3.5 
Canada......... .| 1939 | 20.3 | 9.6] 10.7 | Belgium Se 1939 | 15.0 | 13.1 1.9 
on -| 1939 | 35.2 | 24.6 | 10.6 1 eiagg = Pee 1939 16.3 + ‘% 

reece gE. ae Rae RV E Se eee 1938 | 17.3 | 16.4] 0.9 
Italy...... ossessece | 1939 | 23.5 | 13.4 | 10.1 England and Wales. .| 1940 | 14.6 | 14.3 | 0.3 
India, British Prov | Re 1938 | 14.6 | 15.4 |—0.8 

ee rrs ee 1938 | 34.1 | 24.3] 9.8 | 





* School of Public Affairs, Princeton University, Population Index (July, 1941), pp. 244-48. 


TABLE 42 


MARRIED PERSONS OF CHENG KUNG, YUNNAN, BY SEX AND OCCUPATION 
FEBRUARY, 1940—JUNE, 1944 























ee 1944 1940 
a (JANUARY—JuNE) 7943 — 94% (FEBRUARY-JUNE) 
OccuPATION RUARY, 
1940— 
Foun, | Both) oe] v. | BOP) og. | ov. | BOP! oe | ov. | BOP oe. | ov. | BO) oe. | 
1944) | Sexes Sexes Sexes Sexes Sexes 
ci ee 2,856 | 316 | 158) 158] 484 | 242| 242] 888 | 444] 444] 616 | 308] 308] 552 | 276] 276 
Agriculture. . . .|2,392 | 272 | 117| 155] 406 | 172] 234] 725 | 324] 401| 506 | 229] 277] 483 | 219] 264 
Public service..| 177] 34| 34]....| 40] 30 % 656 6Sl....| 26 26]....] 19 ee 
Unoccupied. ... 83 ie I See 5| 39 4| 35) 23 2} 21) 15 6) 9 
Attendingschool| 79 4 Gnidia ee Se a... SE isl SE tea: 
Manufacturing. 61 2 I 1] 12 9i....) 21 9 gi af ) 6 ee 
Commerce... .. ig eae I I}. 6 44 2 2 2|. 5 3 2 
Supplying the 
necessities of 
Ri cies aes 14 2 I I I 1}. 3 a. 6 -— = @ 2]. 
Communication| 12 I |. I I 3 Bere. aie inn Bina 
Personal service AR Sips Gee Fyre: Ae eae “2 Wee I 8 I 7 3 I 
Liberal _ profes- 
ee 9 I I I I 5 YF 2 2}. 
eee 2 ee I a ee Pe ee See ey 
2 rs oe es oe mee erry 
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TABLE 45 


MARITAL CONDITION IN THREE COUNTRIES 


Year 


Ig3!I 


Ig3!I 


1930 | 


Sex 


Males 


Females 


Males 
Females 


{Males 


Females 


(In Percentages) 


Un Mar- Wid- 
married! ried owed 
51.5 | 44.4 3 
50.0 | 41.3 | 8 
47-9 | 40.7] 5 
35-2 | 49.3 is 5 
34.1 | 60.0] 4.6 


48.0 | 43.2] 7.8 


TABLE 46 


Di- 


vorced 


0.9 


Source 


A.. M. Carr-Saunders and C. Jones, 
| Social Structure of England and 
Wales, p. 8 





| P. K.Wattal, Population Problem in 
| India, p. 36 


| 15th Census, Vol. IV: Population, 
Part I, p. 11 (males and females 
of 15 years and over) 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF AGE AT FIRST MARRIAGE, BY SEX 


All ages (11-40 
and over)... 


44... 
46 and over..... 


CHENG KUNG, YUNNAN, FEBRUARY, 1940—JUNE, 1944 


FEBRUARY, 


1940 
JUNE, 
1944 
(Bots 
SEXES) 


2,508 


WHrH eH eH DW DW HH 





1944 
(JANUARY 
JUNE) 
a ae 
150 150 
2 
2 3 
I 3 
6 14 
Ir | 20 
Ir | 23 
20 | #87 
29 | I9 
4 = 
II 8 
8 5 
oO | 2 
& 3 <4 
7 2 
2 I 
3 I 
} 
2 
oes te 
r | 
| 
| 
r | 
r | 
75 


| 
| 





1943 
M F 
215 215 
I 3 
4 3 
4 8 
7 31 
5 28 
20 33 
28 32 
30 36 
30 22 
21 II 
12 2 
10 I 
7 , 
5 2 
2 I 
4 I 

2 
| 
r | 
» | 
| 
: a 
' 
I | 
I 
7 
I 
| 
I 


M 


66 





1940 

1942 1941 (FEBRUARY- 
DECEMBER) 

I M F. M F 
412 270 270 252 252 
ee Pee D = Bua ten 2 
a ae 3 |---e 4 

6 2 7 | 38 I 
20 4 10 | 3 14 
49 17 oe | ..28 28 
58 27 64 26 35 











18 23 9 | 2&8 15 
8 II S inf 2 
2 10 ~~ oe 2 
4°| 8 3 4 4 2 
ee 9 a 8 3 
3 é 4 2 
I 6 2 2 
I ae ARR 
ee | 2 BZ feccees 
a B.§ & Biivass 
I : 2 SE Oe 
| E Beecees 
+ 2, See 
ESS Ooev BTeF Happ ee 
> BOER RE ee 
I | TD Se 
et cube ote ee Sees 















AGE 
(In YEARS) 





Married spouses! 
of same age. . .| 


Husband older by: 





TABLE 47 


AGE DIFFERENCE OF 1,299 COUPLES AT FIRST MARRIAGE, CHENG KUNG, YUNNAN 
FEBRUARY, 1940—JUNE, 1944 


APPENDIX 





































































NUMBER OF COUPLES PERCENTAGE 
Feb- | | 1940 Feb- | 1940 
ruary, 1944 | (Feb- ruary, "944 (Feb- 
(Janu- | (Janu- 
1940—- 1943/| 1942) I941I| ruary- 1940— | 1943 1942 | IQ94!I ruary~ 
ary- | |} ary- 
June, Seog | | Decem- June, ponds | Decem- 
1944 ber) 1944 | ber) 
I, 299 | 150 |215 | 412/270 | 252 |100.00 |100.00 99.97 99 .99| 99 .99| 100.00 
| | 
305 32 5411071 50!/ 53 23.48 | 21.33 | 25.12] 25.97) 21.85) 21.01 
290 37 38 | 102] 58 55 22.32 | 24.66 | 17.67) 24.76) 21.48) 21.83 
195 22 26 58] 41 48 15.01 | 14.67 | 12.09] 14.08] 15.19] 19.05 
7.62 5-33 8.84) 7.28) 8.89) 7.14 
8.08 | 12.00 6.05} 7.04] 9.26) 7.94 
3.23 4.00 6.51} 2.43) 1.85] 2.78 
2.00 1.33 0.93} 1.46) 2.96) 3.17 
2.23 2.00 4.19} 1.70) 1.85) 1.098 
1.23 1.33 1.40} 0©.97| 2.22] 0.40 
0.54 i .33 0.46) 0.24) 0.74) 0.40 
0.92 0.67 1.86) 0.73) 1.11} 0.40 
ef See eee £90) CR cand 
0.54 0.67 0.46] 0.49} 0.37] 0.79 
= 2 eee ME éasins ©.74| ©.40 
oO. 
°. 
°. 
°. 
O. 
O. 
oO. 
O. 



























































































116 POPULATION IN MODERN CHINA 
TABLE 48 
PERCENTAGE OF OCCUPATIONS IN 6 LOCALITIES 
: Kiang | Kiang : | . " Szechwan Kunmin 
Oc t - | - L s € 
cupation Ving | Ning Lan Hsi | Cheng Kung (3 Asien) Lake Region 
Both Sexes 
TS Sees 56.66* | 100.00 99.99 99.99 99.98 100.00 
Agriculture 44.71 60.64 40.70 93-39 58.15 59.32 
Mining........ ©.00 0.25 0.2 0.0 1.03 0.07 
Manufacturing 5.59 11.7 5.08 3.19 23.26 13.74 
Commerce. ..... hae 4.50 II.5 7.31 1.77 8.11 11.72 
Communication and trans- 

SS ee 0.0 0.63 0.72 0.16 2.90 4.51 
Liberal professions 1.28 1.18 0.5 °.9 2.56 2.76 
Public service. . . 0.16 0.97 0.44 0. 36 2.43 5.87 
Personal service. . ©.42 13.13 45.04 0.22 1.45 2.01 

Males 
: i a ae etl a 5 et 

EE Ce eee 909.77 100.00 99.98 | 90.99 99.99 100.00 
Agriculture. 80. 26 64.39 74.32 902.22 67.21 45.68 
Mining....... 0.0 0. 34 0. 36 0.0 1.42 0.12 
Manufacturing. 9.74 15.45 9.16 2.81 10.68 17.22 
Commerce. .... 7.12 15.43 13.04 2.34 9.72 15.04 
Communication and trans- 

SS) oe 0.0 0.85 1.32 0.31 4.11 7.14 
Liberal professions 2.07 1.48 0.9 1.29 2.86 3.48 
Public service. . . . 0.29 1.32 0.8 0.74 3.32 9.76 
Personal service. . 0.29 0.7 0.08 0. 28 0.67 1.56 

Females 
a vie athe dias aetbinds 3.62 100.00 100.01 99.99 100.00 100.01 
Agriculture... . .. 0.99 50.58 0.0 94.49 34.36 78.75 
Mining........ ©.00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.01 0.01 
Manufacturing. .. 0.48 1.66 0.14 3.57 56.3 8.77 
Commerce........ hag 1.27 0.10 0.38 1.32 3.89 7.00 
Communication and trans- 

ey re 0.0 0.39 0.0 0.01 0.05 0. 76 
Liberal professions. . . . 0.31 0.40 0.01 0.53 1.7 1.75 
Public service... .. 0.0 0.62 0.0 0.0 O.1 0.32 
Personal service. . 0.57 40.25 99.48 0.17 3.51 2.65 
Source........ (1), p. 32, | (3), PP. 40-| (7), p. 53, | (8), Pp. 94, (o)t (10)} 

Table 21 4l, Table 28 Table r2 
Table 7 











* In addition, there is “‘Housekeeping,’’ which includes 43.34 of the gainfully employed. Housekeeping includes cooking, house- 


management, needlework, and weaving on contract. 
t Calculated from data given in Report (2), Table 17 


t Calculated from data given in Report (10), pp. 197, Table 25; 295 Tables 20and 21; 344, Tables 20 and 21; 381, Tables 20 and 21. 
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TABLE 49* 
NONWORKING AND WORKING POPULATION OF 9 COUNTRIES, BY OCCUPATION 
(Unit, 1,000) 
Agri. | Manu- | om 
Total ‘ _" factur- — cial 
. Non- Work- | culture : and Do- 
Country Year Popula- . % ing and . | Other 
‘ working ing and Trans- mestic 
tion ‘ and Profes- 
Aquatic hos porta- ee 
Mining ; sional! 
tion 
Number 
SSP ae 5 Seo 1931 |349,759|200,845|148,814| 99,810) 15,698) 10,482] 4,147|10,893| 7,779 
Japan................ 1930 | 64,450] 34,830] 29,620) 14,687) 5,951] 4,478) 2,044 781 571 
United Kingdomf.....| 1931 | 44,796) 23,741| 21,055} 1,398] 7,942] 5,223| 2,800) 1,554] 2,136 
ARATE 51 Saee 1931 | 41,835] 20,222] 21,613) 7,704) 7,280) 3,764) 1,971 Wen cS oo 
Finland...............| 1930 | 3,667] 1,991| 1,676) 1,108 252 129 62 126 
Ss 554% LA aaren 1933 | 65,219] 32,922] 32,207] 9,344] 13,051] 5,931] 2,701] 1,270]...... 
Italy.................] 193% | 42,277] 23,914] 17,263) 8,169] 5,225) 2,218] 1,122 Co ee 
Canada...............] 1931 | 10,377) 6,449] 3,928) 1,224 737 867 519 143 439 
_. .. CAESARS eres 1930 |122,775| 73,945] 48,830] 10,722] 15,095] 9,924] 4,110 8,978 
Per Cent 
| Se See 100.0] 57.5] 42.5) 67.1 10.5 7.1 2.8 7.3 s.3 
0 A ee 1930 100.0 54.0 46.0 49.6 20.2 18.8 6.9 2.6 1.9 
United Kingdomf.....| 1931 100.0} 53.0} 47.0 60° 37.9] 24.8] 23.4) 9.4)" 20.2 
lS Se -| 1931 100.0) 48.3 51.7 35.6 33.6 17.4] 9.1 Butta 33490 
i's hid on a a,0.0. 600-2 1930 | 100.0) 54.3) 45.7} 66.1 15.0 > 7.5 
Germany....... cool. See 100.0 50.5 49.5 28.9 40.4 18.4) 8.4 ee 
ESS 100.0} 58.1 41.9] 47.3] 30.3 =? oS ae 
ere a 100.0} 62.2 37.8 30.9 18.8 22.1; 13.2 s.@ #8£.2 
MOINS cso aces & whe den 1930 100.0} 60.2) 39.8 22.0) 30.9 20.4 8.4 18.4 
































* Ryoichi Ishii, Population Pressure and Economic Life in Japan, p. 83, Table XXIX; Japan, Cabinet, Statistical Bureau, Statisti- 
cal Year-Book, No. 58, 1939, P. 411. 


t Exclusive of northern Ireland. 
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TABLE 50* 


NONWORKING AND WORKING POPULATION OF KUNMING LAKE REGION, 


Locality 


Kunming Lake re 


gion 
Kunming {Total 
city { City 
(Suburbs 


Kunming Asien 
Kunyang hsien 
Chinning Asien 


Kunming Lake re 


oi 5 
Kunming / Total. . 
city City. 


|Suburbs 
Kunming Asien 
Kunyang hsien 
Chinning Asien 





* Report (10), p. 60, 


YUNNAN, BY OCCUPATION, 1942 
| | | Com- 
Manu- merce, Official 
| Total Non- Worl | Agri | facturing Commu- and 
OrkKInNg | | 
Population! working culture | and | nication, | Profes- 
Mining |and Trans-| sional 
| | portation 
| Number 
| | | 
| | 
| 507,216 | 235,639 | 271,577 | 161,083 | 37,510 | 44,081 | 23,448 
| 174,024 | 88,062 85,962 7,835 | 23,481 | 34,468 | 16,414 | 
134,435 | 70,178 | 64,257 698 | 17,404 | 29,473 | 13,537 
39,5589 | 17,884 | 21,705 7,137 | 5,987 | 4,905 | 2,877 
| 211,006 | 92,219 | 118,787 | 093,925 | 11,012 | 7,232] 5,327 
| 69,234 | 30,610 38,618 | 33,722 2,230 1,444 | 1,000 
52,952 24,742 28,210 | 25,601 778 937 | 707 
Per Cent 
100.00 | 40.40 | 53-54 | 59-32 | 13.81 16.23 8.63 
100.00 | 50.60 49.40 | Q.11 | 27.32 40.10 19.09 | 
100.00 | 52.20 | 47.80 1.09 | 27.22 45.87 21.07 
100.00 | 45.17 54.83 32.88 | 27 58 23.01 13.26 
100.00 43.70 | 56.30 79.07 Q.27 6.09 | 4.48 
100.00 | 44.22 55-78 | 87.32 5.80 3.74 | 2.59 
100.00 46.72 53.28 | 90.75 2.76 3.32 | 2.51 
iv | 5 
Table 49 
TABLE 51 
PER CENT OF LAND TENURE IN SZECHWAN, KUNMING LAKE REGION 


Szechwan (10 Asien) 








LOCALITY 


Kunming Lake region 


Cheng Kung 


* Calculated from data in Report (7), p 
on Agricultural Survey, 1941. 


Pop. Census 
Agri. Census 


” 


AND CHENG KUNG, YUNN 


| 
Owner and | Part-Owner 


Occupying and Culti 
Farmer vator 
20.5 19.4 
38.6 30.4 
45.5 | 38.5 

Q | @ > 
45.50 45-43 


>» 








AN 


LAND TENURE 


Tenant Unknown 
a See 
17.6 4.4 
13.0 

6.08 |.. 


Table 2,‘‘Farmers’ Bank of China and Szechuan Provincial Committee 


Do- 
mestic 


Other 








5455 |-+--- 





OI 
. 38 


ad 


fo 
2 


i 


7 
55 
.66 


OO HWE PD 





Source 


++—- # 


t Calculated from data in Supplementary Report to Appendix ro (B), Table 3, ‘‘Families of Native Population,”’ 


Experimental Census and Vital Registration in Kunming Lake Region 


t Report (8) 


»P-7 


Kun 


ming, 1944). 


1, Table 29; ‘‘Agricultural Census,’’ chap. viii, Table 20 (Cheng Kung, 1944) (unpublished). 
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TABLE 52 


AVERAGE SIZE OF FARM IN SZECHWAN AND CHENG KUNG, YUNNAN 
IN ACREAGES (100 SQUARE METERS) 











| 
| 
LAND TENURE 








LOCALITY SouRCE 
“i | Owner and | Part-Owner 

Occupying | and Culti- | Tenant 

Farmer vator 
$$] —___—__|__—_ eet Ts Ee 
Szechwan (10 hsien)....... Ges cot CERES. 1G: ..| 164.9 | 6 
Cheng Kung, Yunnan........ ) 0 | 62.6 | 22.0 | t 

| 





* Calculated from data in Report of Farmers’ Bank of China and Szechuan Provincial Committee 
on Agricultural Survey (1941), 1, 4, Table 1, ‘“Farm Management.” 


t ‘Agricultural Census of Cheng Kung,’’ chap. viii, Table 23 (unpublished). 


TABLE 53 


PRODUCTION OF RICE, WHEAT, AND CORN IN KILOGRAMS PER ACRE 
arte venta sansainatned IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES 




















| 
Country iy Rice* Wheattf Cornt 
Australia 40.0 (1934-35) | 8.8 (1937-38) 14.5 (1936-37) 
Ee , 26.4 (1936-37) | 10.1 (1937-38) 13.2 (1936-37) 
Denmark. a ee Oe See Bi kdisasnisewediaen 
England and W ales... freee Beara “a ee ee Re ee era re ere 
France. ... Serr errr ...+1 13.3 1936-37) 16.2 (1937-38) 
Germany... eee OS. Otte hk se 4a sommes 
Italy..... 51.0(1937-38) | 15.5 (1937-38) 23.2 (1937-38) 
jepen..... 38.6 (1937- 38) 19. 2 (1937-38) 15.7 (1936-37) 
Netherlands rere : CR eS irre 
Norway... . Sa ny 9 moose Sees ee. Bn See ee oe ere 
Soviet Russia... 18.8 G 935-36) | 8.3 (1935-36) 8.6 (1935-36) 
United States.... ate 24.5 (1937-38) | 9.1 (1937-38) 17.7 (1937-38) 





* “yrenas of Nations, Statistical Year Book 1937-38, p. 94, Table 31 eonse a Australia and Soviet Russia, whose 
data are taken from Statistical Year Book 1936-37, p. 92, Table 30). 


t League of Nations, Statistical Year Book 1937-38, p. 86, Table 25 (except Soviet Russia, whose data are taken 
from Siatistical Year Book 1936-37, p. 84, Table 25). 


t League of Nations, Statistical Year Book 1937-38, p. 92, Table 30 (except Soviet Russia, whose data are taken 
from Statistical Year Book 1936-37, p. 90, Table 29). 
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TABLE 54 


GAINFULLY EMPLOYED NATIVES OF KUNMING CITY, KUNMING hsien, KUNYANG hsien 


AND CHINNING hsien, YUNNAN, BY SEX AND OCCUPATION, 1942 





Kunmine City 


KuUNMING Asien 








INDUSTRY AND 


Both Sexes Males 
OCCUPATION | 


Females 





Both Sexes Males 


Females 





| No % No % No % No | & No 


All classes. . 


% | No. % 


-130, 584) 99.8)19,965| 100.0)10, 619) 100. 0/108 960/100. 1/55,125) 99.9|53,808] 99.9 











Agriculture. . . -| 7,404) 24.4) 3,404) 17.5] 3,979) 37-4) 93,247) 85.6\41,973| 76.1/51,274| 95.3 
Mining..... 38) 0o.1 36} 0.2 2} 0.0 13} 0.0 II| 0.0 2} 0.0 
Manufacturing 7,019} 22.9) 4,291| 21.5) 2,728] 25.6] 4,613) 4.2] 3,418] 6.2] 1,195) 2.2 
Commerce... .. 6,947] 22.7; 4,815} 24.1] 2,132] 20.0} 1,910} 1.8] 1,403] 2.5 507] 0.9 
Supplying of necessi | | 
ties of life..........] 1,440] 4.7 880] 4.4 569] 5.4 674, 0.6 510} 0.9 173| 0.3 
Communication and | | 
transportation 2,460} 8.0) 2,231) 11.2 229) 2.2] 1,3%5| 1.2) 1,213] 2.2 102| 0.2 
Liberal professions 1,474 4.8 980} 4.9 494) 4.7| %,473| 1.4] 1,152] 2.1 319| 0.6 
Personal service. . 586) 1.9 240} 1.2 349) 3.3 539| ©°.5| 351} 0.6 188} 0.3 
Public service. . 3,101] 10.1/) 2,963] 14.8 138| 1.3) 4,972) 4.6] 4,951] 9.0) 21} 0.0 
Unknown.... 46| 0.2 35| 0.2 11} 0.1 206} 0.2 179} 0.3] 7] O.1 
| | | | | | 
KUNYANG hsien CHINNING Asien 
| 
yeaa | Both Sexes | Males Females | Both Sexes | Males | Females 
OccupATION | | 
| | —| —_|—___— 
] 
No. | % No % No. % | No. % | No 70 No. % 


! 


All classes. . . 139,196] 99.9/20,478) 90 9/18, 718 90.9] 29,960!100. 1 15,007 





€ 





100 114,953|100.1 





Agriculture. ........./33,627| 85.8|15,692| 76.6)17,935| 95.8] 25,380) 84.7\11,075| 73.8/14,305| 95.7 
ee ee 49| 0.1| 47| 0.2) 2} 0.0} 21; o.1| i a ee 
Manufacturing. ...... 1,765) 4.5) 1,508} 7.4, 257) 1.4| 1,212) 4.0) 980) 6.6| 223] 1.5 
Commerce. sees ences 760} 1.9 440| 2.1; 320). 1.7) 548) 1.8} 343) 2 3| 205) 1.4 
Supplying necessities of| | | | 
pian | @2al° 6.8 153} 0.7] 58| 0.3 170} 0.6} 132) 0.9 38} 0.3 
Communication and | 
transportation......| 366] 0.9 342) 1.7] 24| O.1 291; 1.0} 273) 1.8 18] 0.1 
Public service. . . . | 1,722] 4.4) 1,719) 8.4] 3} 0.0] 1,515} 5§.1| 1,514] 10.1 I} 0.0 
Liberal professions. . 336) 0.9 272) 1.3) 64) 0.3 367| 1.2 285) 1.9) 82) 0.5 
Personal service. . . . 200} 0.5 160} 0.8} 40} 0.2 285} 1.0) 232] 1.5] 53| 0.4 
Unknown........ ee 160} 0.4 145| 0.7] Is} 0.1 171| 0.6 1.0 28| 0.2 
| 


143 


| c.g 
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TABLE 55 
IMMIGRANTS OF KUNMING CITY AND KUNMING hsien, YUNNAN 
BY SEX AND OCCUPATION, 1942 
| Kunminc City KunMING hsien 
INDUSTRY AND 
Ouemmasees Both Sexes Males Females Both Sexes Males Females 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
pS reer |20, 752 99.9|18, 151/100. 2/2, 601 99.9) 7,681) 99.9] 6,997|100.0] 684 |100.0 
Agriculture........ tak 75| 0.4 47| 0.3 28) 1.1! 46] 0.6 17| 0.2] 29] 4.2 
BI a Okie 6 s.b0.0: ahs 70} 0.3 67} 0.4 3, 0.1; 5} o.1 Fe ee ee 
Manufacturing.......... | 5,529] 26.6) 4,610) 25.4) 910) 35-3) 3,474] 45-2 3,288) 47.0) 186 | 27.2 
Commerce........ -+++++| §,357| 25-8) 4,699) 25.9} 658) 25.3) 651) 8.5 5871 8.4, 64] 9.4 
Supplying of necessities of | 
ee See ee | 1,804) 8.7] 1,554] 8.6) 250) 9.6) 133] 1.7) 05} 31.5} 28] 4.1 
Communication and trans-| 
portation....... ‘ 3,421| 16.5) 3,308) 18.2) 113) 4.3) 1,304] 17.0) 1,200) 17.2) 104 | 15.2 
Public service. ..... 2,291) 11.0] 2,225] 12.3) 66) 2.5) 1,063] 13.8] 1,043] 14.9] 20] 2.9 
Liberal professions. . . .| 1,609} 7.8] 1,298] 7.2] 311) 12.0) 777] 10.1 654) 9.3] 123 | 18.0 
Personal service... . 565] 2.7 313] 1.7) 252] 9.7; 194) 2.5 67} 1.0} 127 | 18.6 
reser | 31, 0.1 30] 0.2 1} 0.0 34, 0.4 311 0.44 3] 0.4 
TABLE 56 
MONTHLY COST OF LIVING OF 127 SKILLED WORKERS’ 
FAMILIES OF MACHINE-SHOP, NEAR KUNMING, 1943 
Monthly Average 
Item Expenditure Per Cent 
per Family 
(Yuan) 

|_| ad REE. Wt Sg 6,635.22 100.00 

ES Pee eee et ree eee 4,243.30 63.95 

RS a an clon dh nn Sieaimne pie tke 262.50 3.96 

a5. a ns a acaimecdd aero to,09 438 690. 26 10.40 

IS oo 6a. As ca bieed conan ha0eie 1,439.16 21.69 
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TABLE 57* 


PERIODIC INCREASES OF COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS OF 
INDUSTRIAL WORKERS, CHUNGKING 
JULY, 1937—NOVEMBER, 1944 


Period Interval Monthly Increase 
Months) (Per Cent) 
First period 14 0.75 
(July, 1937—August, 1938) 
Second period 8 4.18 
(September, 1938—April, 1939) 
Third period II °.50 
(May, 1939—March, 1940) 
Fourth period. 9 15.06 
(April, 1940—December, 1940) 
Fifth period 12 8.38 
(January, 1941—December, 1941) 
Sixth period 11 7.23 
(January, 1942—November, 1942) 
Seventh period. . 12 10.17 (yearly) 
(December, 1942—November, 1943) 
Eighth period 12 9.94 (yearly) 


(December, 1943—November, 1944) 


* Monthly Report of Cost of Living Index Numbers, compiled by Statistical Section, 
Ministry of Social Affairs, Chungking, January, 1943, p. 5. Quoted in L. C. Chang, War 
time Factory Labor in Kunming Area (M.A. thesis, unpublished [in Chinese], Kunming, 
May, 10944), Table 35. Revised and information brought up to November, 1944, by letter 
from chief of Statistical Section to writer, November 29, 1944 


j 





TABLE 58* 


| 


MONTHLY RATES OF LABOR TURNOVER IN 7 FACTORIES, KUNMING AREA, 1941-43 














| 
Factory A Factory B Factory C | Factory D | Factory E Factory F Factory G 
a Month 
1 | (1941) (1942) (1942) 1942) (1943) | (1943) | (1943) 
: I 9.9 13.0 9.0 6.0 2.9 13.7 | 6.9 
: Bes 14.3 13.1 15.1 8.7 6.1 20.0 | 2.2 
3 6.4 12.5 19.3 26.4 : 18.7 13.3 
: 4 3-1 13.4 8.8 12.4 5.0 24.7 | 17.9 
iq 5 5.6 14.4 4.4 6.2 8.7 28.9 9.4 
6 3.3 13.2 6.7 12.7 3.8 29.3 | ‘.7 
7 6.3 13.0 3.2 12.3 8.0 10.5 19.9 
8 e656 | 13.2 11.6 6.0 25.9 + 17.8 
9 z.3 53.2 13.6 SO ee eee ee, es 
10 2. 15.2 | 82.2 3.4 
11 | 4.9 14.9 7-4 4.2 
Oe in og win 15.4 14.3 4.1 SN gl See ee ere oe ee ae 
Monthly average. | 6.3 13.6 10.1 9.1 6.3 21.4 13.0 


* L.C. Chang, Wartime Factory Labor in Kunming Area (M.A. thesis, unpublished [in Chinese], Kunming, May, 1944), Table 37. 
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TABLE 59 


EDUCATION OF THE NATIVE POPULATION OF KUNMING CITY AND KUNMING 
hsien, YUNNAN, BY SEX AND EDUCATIONAL STATUS, 1942 































































































Kunminc City | KUNMING hsien 
Status oF EpucATION Both Sexes Males Females | Both Sexes Males Females 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
err 74,147|100.0/34,990] 99.9/39, 184 500.0184, 133 99 .9/89 ,671|100.0/94, 462/100. 1 
Never attending school|43,904| 59.2|14, 364] 41.1/29,540 75. 4/119, 805 65.1144,441| 49.6/75,364] 79.8 
Primary school....... 17,463| 23.5|/10,713} 30.6] 6,750] 17.2| 52,993| 28.8/34,410| 38.4/18,583] 19.7 
Middle school........| 6,584; 8.9] 4,596) 13.1] 1,988 5-1 3,378 23.8) 3,885) $-5 237] 0.3 
Private tutor.........| 5,675] 7.7] 4,833] 13-8} 842) 2.1) 7,812] 4.2] 7,565) 8.4 247| 0.3 
RMI: Riess s0 0 k3 eo 499} ©.7| 439] 1.3 60} 0.2! 82} 0.0 76| 0.1 6} 0.0 
Graduate school...... 31} 0.0) .. a ft eee opece 3, 0.0 Bl Obes snake nas 
ES 18 -_ 14, © ° 4| 0.0 "1 ~ 41| 0.0 25) 0.0 
TABLE 60 
EDUCATION OF THE IMMIGRANTS OF KUNMING CITY AND KUNMING hsien, 
YUNNAN, BY SEX AND EDUCATIONAL STATUS, 1942 
Kunminc City KUNMING hsien 
Status oF EDUCATION Both Sexes Males Females Both Sexes Males Females 
G No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 

a ES oa haa we chee 140,912|100. 025 ,806 100. 0/15, 106/100.0/13,925 100. 1| 9,084|/100.1} 4,841/100.0 
Never attending school. |26,225 39.6) 6,778) 26.3] 9,437) 62.5] 4,342] 31.2] 1,886) 20.8) 2,456) 50.7 
Primary school. .......| 8,577] 21.0) 5,881| 22.8) 2,696) 17.8] 4,172] 30.0) 2,969) 32.7) 1,203] 24.9 
Middle school.........| 7,726] 18.9] 5,899] 22.9] 1,826] 12.1] 3,213] 23.1] 2,354] 25.9] 850| 17.7 
ee 4,945] 12.1] 4,236) 16.4) 709] 4.7] 1,341] 9.6) 1,183] 13.0 158] 3.3 
Private tutor.......... 3,208) 7.8) 2,801] 10.8) 407] 2.7 492| 3.5 352| 3.9 140} 2.9 
Graduate school....... 157| 0.4 128] 0.5 29} 0.2 93) 0.7 81} 0.9 12] 0.2 
| er er 85} 0.2 83) 0.3 2| 0.0 272} 2.0; 259] 2.9) 13} 0.3 

| 
































e 37. 
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EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION OF CHENG KUNG, YUNNAN, FEBRUARY, 1940—JUNE, 1944 





Boru 1944 

SEXES | (JANUARY- 

(Fes- | June) 
Cause o¥ Move 4A 

1940— 


Jone, | Roth | " 
1944) | Sexes} ~ 

















| 
Ma iiss Cievevews 31343 | 521 |462 
Able-bodied males who left! 

EER Fee 2,237 | 452 |452| 
MII, Sg o'é Sse se same 515 | 61 5 
Seeking livelihood........ 368 aioe 
Public service........... ~ eo 
Family discord.......... 69 4| 3] 
Evacuation due to air raids| SB hea | rt 
Establishment of inde- 

pendent family........ 2 Ree Fs 
Unknown............ 24 aod | 

/ ia 965 70 | 16 
rs eae | 300! sol 6 
Seeking livelihood........| 288 9] 9 
Evacuation due to air raids| 179 
Family discord......... .| 65 2 I 
Public service...........| 20 
Establishment of _inde-| 
pendent family........ 3 











Unknown.......... ict II 





TABLE 61 








108 
27 








1940 
1943 1942 194! (FEBRUARY- 
DECEMBER) 
| mee we es > 
o | | | 
| M Both | uz) F. | BO!) wel v. | BO) ae! v. 
Sexes | Sexes | Sexes 
Emigration 
472 wie 927|195| 560 |407/153| 528 |445| 83 
417|...| 785}785}...] 275 |275]...] 308 |308]... 
10}108| 154] 12/142] 134 | 11/123) 48 7| 41 
32| * 87| 49] 38} 809 | 71] 18) 128 | 92] 36 
Ae 8 Ei tgt: me ae oe 
6) 4! 32| 18] 14, 23] 14] Oj..... > oe 
s Os. 5 “a it tt 7| 4 
we ae es ie ae ke 
2 a 7 ee ee 8 
| A 
Immigration 
37\106| 257|115|142| 245 |118|127| 249 |150] 99 
II} 97} 115} 23} 92} 96] 14) 82) 21 2] 19 
20) 7 99} 67) 32] 6r | 42] 19] 92 | 65] 27 
3} I] 2) 55 | 40] 15} 121 | 68) 53 
6) 2 34) 10) 15) 32 | 12) Of..... cee 
a 3 2 I a eS E 
; a ee 2 Ae Pe 
1] me Ss: 9 7 69. 
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TABLE 62 
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EMIGRANTS FROM CHENG KUNG, YUNNAN, BY SEX AND AGE 
FEBRUARY, 1940—JUNE, 1944 






















































1944 1940 
(JANUARY- 1943 1942 1941 (FEBRUARY- 
JUNE) DECEMBER) 
Acre Groups — | | | | | 
To | | F. ree m.| F. (7°) u.| r. | To] uw} Fe. | To] Mw. | F. 
tal re ae tal | os | oa tal 142 | 194 tal sxe | nas tal zoey | Oe 
69 195 | | 336 | 329 | 220 
Under s... beam 24 I | +o 2| 3] 6 2 | oi 31 s+) al ti, si 8 
3 ee re | 32 I | + 8 Si oi} Ss 3| 8 4 2 2 8 5 3 
IO-I4... if oaks ae CO oe Ge 9 x] 8] 12 7 | 5| 9} 4] S| 10] 7] 3 
I5-IQ.. 387 32 | 3 | 29 | 70 i ay 63 |121 | 27 | 94 |I113 | 40 | 73 | 51 | 30 | 21 
20-24. . 283 29 | 4 | 25 | 54| 13 | 41 | 71 | 29 | 42 | 99 | 52 | 47 3° | Ir | 19 
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TABLE 63 
IMMIGRANTS INTO CHENG KUNG, YUNNAN, BY SEX AND AGE 
FEBRUARY, 1940—JUNE, 1944 
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. a ae, Se ee ee ee ee 
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TABLE 64 


EMIGRANTS’ OCCUPATIONS BEFORE LEAVING CHENG KUNG YUNNAN 
FEBRUARY, 1940—JUNE, 1944 
























































1944 1940 
(JANUARY- 1943 1942 1941 (FEBRUARY- 
INDUSTRY AND To JUNE) Dacuesmn) 
OccuPATION TAL — peme Pans 2 - —— 
lice a ’ Foe 
24, Sembee Oe eae ae Boe ae Po M. | F. 
tal | tal tal } tal | | tal 
Total 579 | 18 5 13 | 66 | 30 | 36 |173 |104 69 |187 |140 | 47 i135 89 | 46 
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Personal service 13 © fis r} 2| 1 1/10] 6] 4 
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Fishing........ I I I As 
Communication I | I I +s aah eee 
TABLE 65 
IMMIGRANTS’ OCCUPATIONS AFTER MOVING INTO CHENG KUNG, YUNNAN 
FEBRUARY, 1940—JUNE, 1944 
| 3 
j 1944 1940 
| (JANUARY- 1943 1942 1941 (FEBRUARY- 
INDUSTRY AND | To- | yam) are oon 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


A fortnight before his death at Fisk Univer- 
sity, Professor Edward Byron Reuter, who has 
been an advisory editor of this Journal for ten 
years, submitted the paper on “Culture Con- 
tacts in Puerto Rico” which appears in this 
issue. This account of acculturation as mani- 
fested in Puerto Rican institutions and person- 
ality is an unusually readable contribution to 
the literature of social process. 


Clyde W. Hart was associated with Dr. 
Reuter at the University of Iowa for twenty 
years and collaborated with him on the Jniro- 
duction to Sociology. Dr. Hart has been a special 
assistant to the administrator of the Office of 
Price Administration in charge of public opin- 
ion research and reporting. His estimate of the 
place of Dr. Reuter in American sociology was 
written for this issue at the request of the 
Editors. 


Donald Reuter is at present a technical 
sergeant at Camp Lee, engaged in psycho- 
therapeutic work. He has prepared for this 
issue a complete bibliography of his father’s 
writings. 


Hornell Hart, professor of sociology at Duke 
University, has been publishing a series of 
articles in this Journal and in the American 
Sociological Review on the subject of logistic 
social trends. The present article, “Depression, 
War, and Logistic Trends,” presents hitherto 
unpublished examples of such trends and formu- 
lates tentatively a basic quantitative theory of 
social change. 


H. Warren Dunham is assistant professor 
of sociology at Wayne University, having re- 
turned to his duties after serving in the Office 
of War Information. He is interested in socio- 
logical aspects of old age and in the personality 
and ecology of mental patients. He is known as 
the author, with Robert E. Faris, of Mental Dis- 
orders in Urban Areas. Bernard N. Meltzer is 
a fellow in sociology at the University of Chi- 
cago and is currently doing research on various 
sociological aspects of the academic profession. 
Their article in this issue, ‘Predicting Length of 
Hospitalization of Mental Patients,” is a con- 
tribution both to our knowledge of mental 
disease and to statistical practice. 
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Dinko Tomasi¢ is associate professor of 
sociology at Indiana University. He is at pres- 
ent working on a study of the development of 
political ideologies in the Balkans. His article 
in this issue, ‘““The Structure of Balkan Society,” 
is a statement of the dynamics of clique and 
class and is a companion piece to his ‘The Per- 
sonality Development of the Dinaric Warriors,” 
which appeared last November in Psychiatry. 


Morris Janowitz is currently conducting re- 
search at the University of Chicago on intoler- 
ance among veterans. He served as an intelli- 
gence officer and analyst in the United States 
Army psychological warfare division in Europe. 
While with the military government in Ger- 
many he gathered the material reported in his 
paper in this issue, “German Reactions to Nazi 
Atrocities.” 


G. D. H. Cole is Chichele Professor of Social 
and Political Theory, Oxford, and fellow of All 
Souls College. He directed the Nuffield College 
Social Reconstruction Survey between 10941 
and 1944. In his article, “The Study of Social 
Facts,” he describes the bearing on governmen- 
tal action and planning in England of surveys 
undertaken by private and voluntary bodies. 
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sive excerpts from Weber’s work. Notes, 
bibliography. 
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In this vital, compact work, Mr. Thompson pre- 
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spots to world peace, and the way to avert 
catastrophe—the abandonment of economic and 
political imperialism. $3.75 
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University 


In revising Up from the Ape Dr. 
Hooton has taken special care 
to make this text useful for to- 
day’s courses in human evolu- 
tion and physical anthropology. 
All material has been brought 
up to date to include the many 
important developments in the 
field. The new edition also con- 
tains laboratory instructions for 
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and on the living, together with 
sample measurement and ob- 
servation blanks. This feature 
will be. of special interest to 
teachers who wish to give ele- 
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